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A TRAMP ABROAD. 


CHAPTER L 

One day it occurred to me that it had been many years since the world 
had been afforded the spectacle of a man adventurous enough to under- 
take a journey through Europe on foot. After much thought, I decided 
that 1 was a person fitted to furnish to mankind this spectacle. So 1 
determined to do it. This was in March, 1878. 

I looked about me for the right sort of person to accompany me ia 
the capacity of agent, and finally hired a Mr. Harris for this service. 

It was also my purpose to study art while in Europe. Mr. Harris 
was in sympathy with me in this. He was as much of an enthusiast in 
art as I was, and not lera anxious to learn to paint. I desired to learn 
the German langtiage ; so did Harris. 

Towards the middle of April we sailed in the ‘Holsatia,’ Captain 
Brandt, and had a very pleasant trip indeed. 

After a brief rest at Hamburg, we made preparations for a long 
pedestrian trip southward in the soft spring weather, but at the last 
moment we changed the programme, for private reakms, and took the 
express train. 

We made a short halt at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and found it an 
interesting city. I would have liked to visit the birth-place of Guten* 
berg, but it could not be done, aa no memorandum of the site of the 
house has been kept. So we spent an hour in the Goethe mansion 
instead. The city permits this house to belong to private parties, 
instead of gracing and dignifying herself with the honour of posaesaing 
and protecting it. 


Frankfort is ono of the sixteen cities which have the diatinotion of 
being the place where the following incident occuiTod, Chfirlcmague, 
while chasing the Saxons (as he said), or being cluiaod by them (as 
the^ said), anived at the bank of the river at dawn, in a fog. The 
enemy were either before him or behind him ; but in any case ho 
wanted to get across, very badly. lie would have given anything for 
a guide, but none was to be had. Presently he sfiw a deer, followed 
by her young, approach the water. Ho watched her, judging that tiho 
Would seek a ford, and lie was right. She waded over, and the .army 
followed. So a gi-eal: Frankiali victory or defeat wan gained or avoided ; 
and in order to commemorate the eiiisode, Charlemagne commanded a 
city to he built there, which he named Frankfort — the ford of the 
Franks. None of the other cities where this event happened were named 
from it. This is good evidence that Franltfort was the first place it 
occurred at. 

Frankfort has another distinction — it is the birthplace of the German 
alphabet : or at least of the Genuan word for alphabet — Buchataben, 
They say that the first movable types were made on birch sticks — 
Buchstabe — hence the name. 

I was taught a lesson in political economy in Franltfort. I had 
brought from home a box containing a thousand very cheap cigars. 
By way of experiment I stepped into a little shop in a queer old back 
street, took four gaily decorated boxes of wax matches and three 
cigars, and laid down a silver piece wortli 48 cents. The man gave 
me 43 cents change. 

In Frankfort everybody wears clean clothes, and I think we noticed 
that this strange thing vras the case in Ilamburg too, and in the villages 
along the road. Even in the narrowest and poorest and moat ancient 
quarters of Frankfort neat and clean clothes were the rule. The little 
children of both sexes were nearly always nice enough to take into 
a body’s lap. And as for the uniforms of the soldiers, they wore 
newness and brightness carried to perfection. One could never detect 
a smirch or a grain of dust upon them. The street car conductors and 
drivers wore pretty uniforms, which seemed to be just out of the band- 
box, and their manners were as fine as their clothes. 

In one of the shops I had the luck to stumble upon a book which 
has charmed me nearly to death. It is entitled ‘ The I.cgmuls of the 
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Rhine from Baalo to .Rotterdam,’ by]?. J. Kiefer; traiialutod by L. W. 
Garnham, B.A. 

All tourists mention the Rhine legends — ^in that sort of way which 
quietly protends that the mentioner has been familiar with them all his 
life, and that the reader cannot possibly be ignorant of them — but no 
tourist ever tells thorn. So this little book fed me in a very hungry 
place; and I, in my turn, intend to teed my re-'ider, with one or two 
little lunches from the same larder. I shall not mar Garnhain’s trans- 
lation by meddling with its English ; for the most toothsome thing 
about it is its quaint fasliion of building English sentences on the German 
plan, — and {mnotuating them according to no plan at all. 

In the chapter devoted to ‘ Legends of Frankfort ’ I find the 
following. 

THE KMAVE OF BERGEN. 

‘ in Frankfort at the Romer was a great mask-ball, at the corona- 
tion festival, and in the illuminated saloon, the clanging music invited 
to dance, and splendidly appeared the rich toiletB and charms of the 
ladies, and the festively costumed Princes and Knights, All seemed 
pleasure, joy, and roguish gayety, only one of the numerous guests had 
a gloomy exterior ; but exactly the black armour in which he walked 
about excited general attention, and his 
tall figure, as weU as the noble jiropriety 
of his movements, attracted especially the 
regards of the ladies. Who the Knight 
was 7 Nobody could guess, for his Vizier 
was well closed, and nothmg made him 
recognisable. Proud and yet modest he 
advanced to the Empress; bowed on one 
knee before her seat, and begged for the 
favotir of a waltz with the Queen of tho 
festival. And she allowed his request. 

With light and graceful steps he danced 
through the long saloon, with the sovereign the black XHionT. 
who thought never to have found a more 

dexterous and excellent dancer. But also by the grace of his manner, 
and fine coDversfiiion he knew to win tho Queen, and she graciously 
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uccorded him a second dance for which he begged, a tidrd, and a foiu'th, 
as well as others were not refused him. How all regarded the happy 
dancer, how many envied him the high favour; how increased curi- 
osity, who t)ie mashed knight could bo. 

'Also the Emperor became more and more excited with curioBity, 
and with great nuapenso one awaited the hour, when according to maslc- 
law, each masked guest must make himself known. This moment 
came; but although all others had unmasked, the eecrot knight stiJi 
refused to allow his features to be seen, till at last the Queen, driven 
hy curiosity, and ve.xed at the obstinate redusiil, coiiimandcd him to 
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open his Vizier. lie opened it, smd none of the high ladies and knights 
knew him. But fi-om the crowded spectators, 2 officials advanced, who 
recognised the black dancer, and horror and terror spread in the saloon, 
' **''*‘1 "'f'O supposed knight was. It w-as tlio executioner of 

childrtiti. But glowing with rage, the King commanded to seize the 
s body’tl and lead him to death, who had ventured to dance, with the 
newness aitudisgraced the Empress, and insulted the crown. The 
a smirch or a g hini-self at the feet of the Emperor, and s.aid, — 
drivers wore prehave heavily sinned against all noble guests assembled 
box, and their mafiivily against you my sovereign and my queen, The 
In one of the shmy haughtiness equal to treason, but no punislimont, 
has charmed me nearly able to wash out the disgrace, which you have 
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sufFered by mei Tlierefore, oh King! allow mo to propose a remedy, 
to elilice the shame, and to render it as if not done. Draw your sword 
and knight me, then I will throw 
down my gauntlet, to every one who 
flares to apeak diurespeotfully of my 
king.” 

‘ The Emperor was surprised at 
this bold proposal, however it ap- 
peared the wisest to him ; “ You are 
a brave knave,” he replied after a 
moment’s consideration, “however 
your sjdvice is good, and displays 
prudence, as your olFenoa shows ad- 
ventui'ous courage. Well then”- 
and gave him the knight-stroke- 
“ao I raise you to nobility, who 
begged for grace for your offence j' 

now kneels before me, rise as knight ; tuib bnraqbd EMPBnoB. 

knavish you have acted, and Knave 

of Bergen shall you be called henceforth,” and gladly the Black knight 
rose ; three cheers were given in honour of the T5mperor, and loud 
cries of joy testified the approbation with which the Queen danced 
still once with the Knave of E 
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CHAPTEE. II. 

HEIDELBEHO. 

We Btoppod at an hotel by the railway station. Next morning, as we 
sat in my room waiting for breakfast to come up, we got a good deal 
interested in something which was going on over the way in front of 
another hotel. First, the personage who is called the portier (who 
is not the porter, but is a sort of first-mate of an hotel) ' appeared 
at the door in a spick and span new blue cloth uniform, decorated with 
shining brass buttons, and with bands of gold lace arovmd his cap and 
wristbands ; and he wore white gloves, too. He shed an official glance 
upon the situation, and then began to give orders. Two women- 
servants came out with pails and brooms and brushes, and gave the 
side-walk a thorough scrubbing ; meanwhile two others scrubbed the 
four mai-ble steps which led up to the door ; beyond these we could 
see some men-servants taking up the carpet of the grand staircase. This 
carpet was carried away and the last grain of dust beaten and banged 
and swept out of it ; then brought back and put down > again. The brass 
stair rods received an exhaustive polishing and were returned to their 
places. Now a troop of servants brought pots and tubs of blooming 
plants and formed them into a beautiful jungle about the door and the 
base of the staircase. Other sorvanta adorned all the balconies of tlio 
various stories with flowers and banners ; others ascended to the roof 
and hoisted a great flag on a staff there. Now came some more 
chambermaids and retouched the sidewalk, and afterwards wiped tlio 
mtirble steps with damp doths, and finidied by dusting them off with 
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down tile miwblo steps and out across the side-walk to the kerbstone, 
The |5or(t«’ oast his eye along it, and found it was not absolutely straight; 
he commanded it to be sti-aightened ; the servants made the effort — 
made several efforts, in fact — but the porlier was not satisfied. He 
finally had it taken up, and then he 
put it down himself and got it right. 

At this stage of the proceedings 
a narrow, bright red cai-pet was un- 
rolled and stretched fi'om the top of 
the marble steps to the kerbstone, 
along the centra of the black carpet. 

This red path cost the portier more 
trouble than even the black one bad 
done. But he patiently fixed and re- 
fixed it until it was exactly right and 
lay precisely in the middle of the 
black carpet. In New Y ork these per- 
formances would liave gathered a 
mighty crowd of curious and in- 
tensely interested spectators; but 
here it only captured an audience of 
half-a-clozen little boys, who stood in 
a row across the pavement, some with 
their school knaps-acks on their backs 
and their hands in their pockets, 
others with arms full of bundles, and 
all absorbed in the show. Occasion- 
ally one of them skipped irreverently 
over the carpet and took up a position on the other side. This always 
visibly annoyed the portier. 

Now came a waiting interval. The landlord, in plain clothes, and 
bareheaded, placed himself on the bottom marble step, abreast the 
portier, who stood on the other end of the same step; six or eight 
waiters, gloved, bareheaded, and wearing their whitest linen, their 
wliitcst cravats, and their finest swallow-tails, grouped themselves about 
tho,.“c chiefs, but leaving the carpet-way clear. Nobody moved oi 
.spoko wiY more, but only waited. 
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la a short time the ahrill piping of n coming triiin waa heard and 
immediately groups of people began to gather in the street. Two or 
three open carriages arrived, 
and deposited some maids- 
of-honour and some male 
officials at the hotel. Pre- 
sently another open carriage 
brought the Grand-Dulte of 
Baden, a stately man in 
uniform, who wore the hand- 
some brass-mounted, steel- 
spiked helmet of the army 
). on his' head. Last came 
the Empress of Germany 
and the Grand Duchess of 
Baden in a close oan-iage ; these passed through the low bowing groups 
of servants and disappeared in the hotel, exhibiting to us only tho 
backs of their heads, and then the show was over. 

It appears to be as difficult to land a monarch as it is to launch 
a ship. 

But as to Heidelberg. Tho weather was growing pretty warm- 
very warm, in fact. So we left the valley and took quarters at 
the Schloss Hotel, on the hill, above the Castle. 

Heidelberg lies at the mouth of a narrow gorge — a gorge the shape 
of a shepherd’s crook ; if one looks up it he perceives that it is about 
straight for a milo and a half, then makes a .sharp curve to the right 
and disappears. This gorge — along whose bottom pours the swift 
Neckar — is confined between (or cloven through) a couple of long, 
steep ridges, a thotisand feet high and densely wooded clear to their 
summits, with the exception of one section which has been ahaved 
and put under cultivation. These ridges are chopped off at the mouth 
of tlie gorge, and form two bold and conspicuous headlands, with 
Heidelberg nestling between them ; from their basosi spreads away the 
vast dim expanse of the Khino valley, and into this expanse the Neckar 
goes wandering in shining curves, and is presently lost to view. 

Now, if one turns and looks up tho gorge once more, he will see 
the Schloss Hotel on the right, perched on a precipice overlooking the 
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Neckar, — a precipice which ia bo aumptnously cushioned and draped 
with foliage that no glimpse of the rock appears. The building seems 
vei-y airily situated. It has the appearance of being on a dielf halfway 
up the wooded mountain side ; and as it ia remote and isolated, and 
very white, it makes a strong mark against the lofty leafy x-ampart at 
its back. ■ 

This hotel had a feature which was a decided novelty'-; and one 
wliich might be adopted with advantage by any house which is perched 
in a commanding situation. 'J'his feature may he described as a series 
of glass-enclosed parlours clinging to the outside of the house, one 



against each and every bedchamber and drawing-room. They are like 
long, narrow, high-ceiled bird-cages hung against the building. My 
room was a corner room, and had two of these things, a north one and 
a west one. 

From the north cage one looks up tlxe Neckar gorge ; from the west 
one he looks doxvn it. This last affords the most exten.sivo view, and 
it is one of the loveliest that can be im-agined, too. Out of a billowy 
upheaval of vivid green foliage, a rifle-shot removed, rises the huge 
ruin of Heidelberg Castle,' with empty windoxv arches, ivy-mailed battle- 

‘ 8co Appendis: B; 
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merits, ujouldering towers— the Lear of inanimate nature, — deHCrted, 
discrowned, beaten by the storms, but royal still, and beautiful. It is 
e fine sight to see the evening sunlight suddenly strike the leafy de- 
clivity at the Castle’s base and dash up it and drench it as with a 
luminous spray, while the adjacent groves are in deep sliadow. 

Behind the Castle swells a great dome-shaped hill, forest-clad, and 
beyond that a nobler and loftier one. The Castle looks down upon the 
compact brown-roofed town ; and from the town two picturesque old 
bridges span the river. Now the view broadens ; through the gateway 
of the sentinel headlands you gaze out over the. wide Khino plain, 
which stTotohes away, softly and richly-tinted, grows gradually and 
dreamily indistinct, and finally melts imperceptibly into the remote 
horizon. 

I have never enjoyed a view which had such a serene and satisfying 
charm about it as this one gives. 

The first night we were there, wo wont to bed and to sleep early , 
but I awoke at the end of two or three hours, and lay a comfortable 
Vfhile listening to the soothing patter of the rain against the balcony 
windows. I took it to be rain, but it turned out to be only the murmur 
of the restless Neckar, tumbling over her dykes and dams far below, in 
the gorge. I got up and wont into the west balcony and saw a wonder- 
ful sight. Away down on the level, under the black mass of the 
Castle, the town lay, stretched along the river, its intricate cobweb of 
streets jewelled with twinkling lights ; there wore rows of lights on the 
bridges ; tliese flung lances of light upon the water, in the black shadows 
of the arches ; and away at the extremity of all this fairy spectacle 
blinked and glowed a massed multitude of gas jets which seemed to 
cover acres of ground ; it was as if all the diarnoncls in the world had 
been spread out there. I did not know before, that a half mile of sex- 
tuple railway tracks could be made such an adornment. 

One thinks Heidelberg by day — with its surroundings — is the last 
possibility of the beautiful ; but when ho sees Heidelberg by night, 
a fallen Milky Way, with that glittering railway constellation pinned 
to the border, he requires time to consider upon the verdict. 

One never tires of poking about in the dense woods that clothe 
all these lofty Neckar hilla to their tops. The great deops of a bound- 
less; forest have a beguiling and impressive chiirm in any country; 
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bxit German legends and faiiy tales have given these an added cliann. 
They have pecipledall that region with gnomes, and dwarfs, and all sorts 
of mysterious and imcanny creatures. At the time I am widting of, 1 
had been reading so much of this literature that sometimes I was not 
sure but I vras beginning to believe in the gnomes and fairies aa 
realities. 

One afternoon I got lost in the woods about a mile from the hotel, 
and presently fell into a train of dreamy thought about animals which 
talk, and kobolds, and eiudianted folk, and the rest of the pleasant 
legendary atulF ; and so, by stimulating my fancy, I finally got to 
imagining I glimpsed small flitting shapes here and there down tiie 
columned aisles of the forest. It was a place which was peculiarly 
meet for the occasion. It was a pine wood, with so thick and soft a 
carpet of brown, needles that one’s footfall made no more sound than if 
he was treading on wool ; the tree-trunks were as round and straight 
and smooth as pilhrrs, and stood close together; they were bare of 
branches to a point about twenty-five feet above ground, and from 
there upward so thick with boughs that not a ray of sxmlight could 
pierce tlu'ough. The world was bright with sunshine outside, but a 
deep and mellow twilight reigned in there, and also a silence so pro- 
found that I seemed to hear my own breathings. 

When I had stood ten minutes, thinking and imagining, and getting 
my spirit in tune with the place, and in the right mood to enjoy the 
supernatural, a raven suddenly uttered a hoarse croak over my head. 
It made mo start ; and then I was angry because I started. I looked 
up, and the creature tvas sitting on a limb right over me, looking down 
at me. I felt something of the same sense of humiliation and injury 
which one feels when he finds that a human stranger has been clandes- 
tinely inspecting him in his privacy and mentally commenting upon 
him. I eyed the raven, and the raven eyed me. Nothing was said 
during some seconds. Then the bird step)ped a little way along bin 
limb to get a better point of observation, lifted hia vnngs, stuck hia 
head far down below his shoulders toward me, and croaked again — a 
croak with a distinctly insulting expression about it. If he had spoken 
in English he could not have said any more plainly than he did say 
in raven, ‘Well, what do you want here?’ I felt as foolish as if I 
had been caught in some mean act by a responaiblo being, and re- 
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proved for it. However, I made no reply ; 1 would not bandy words 
with a raven. The adversary waited a while, with Ids shonlders still 
lifted, his head thrust down between tliein, and his keen bright eye fixed 
on me; then he threw out two or three more insults, which I could 
not understand, further than that I knew a portion of them consisted of 
language not used in church. 

1 still made no reply. Now the adversary raised his head and 
called. There was an answering croak from a little distance in the 
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wood — evidently a oroak of inquhy. Tho adversary explained with 
enthusiasm, and the other raven dropped everything and came. The 
two sat side by side on the limb and discussed me as freely and ofion- 
sively as two great naturalists might discuss a new kind of bug. 
The thing became more and more embarrassing. They called in 
another Mend. This was too much. I saw that they had the advim- 
tage of me, and so I concluded to gat out of the scrape by walking out 
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(d. it They (jrijoyed my defeat as much as any low white people 
could have done. They craned their necks and laughed at me (for n 
raven can laugh, just like a man), they squalled insulting remarks after 
me as long as they could see me. They were nothing but ravens — I 
knew that-^what they thought about me could be a matter of no conse- 
quence — and yet when even a raven shouts after you: ‘ What a hat ! ’ 
‘ O, pull down your vest! ’ and that sort of thing, it hurts you and 
humiliates you, and there is no getting around it with fine reasoning 
and pretty arguments. 

Animals talk to each other, of course. There can be no question 
about that ; but I suppose there are very few people who can under- 
stand them. I never knew but one man who could. I knew he 
could, however, because he told mo so himself. He was a middle-aged, 
simple-hearted miner who had lived in a lonely corner of Ciilifornia, 
among the woods and mountains, a good many years, and had studied 
the ways of his only neighbours, the 
beasts and the birds, until he believed 
he could accurately translate any re- 
mark which they made. This was 
Jim Baker. According to Jim Baker, 
some animals have only a limited 
education, and use only very simple 
words, and scarcely ever a comparison 
or a flowery figure; whereas, certain 
other animals have a largo vocabu- 
lary, a fine command of language aud 
a ready and fluent delivery ; conse- 
quently these latter talk a great deal ; 
they like it; they are conscious of 
thek talent, and they enjoy ‘ showing oft'.’ Baker said that, after long 
and careful observation, he had come to the conclusion that the blue- 
jays were the best talkers he had found among birds and beasts. 
Said he : — 

' There’s more to a blue-jay than any other creittime. He has got 
more moods, and moi'e different kinds of feelings than other creatures ; 
and mind you, whatever a blue-jay feels, he can put into language, 
no mere commonplace language either, but rattling, out-and-out 
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book-lalk— and bristling with metaphor, too — ^just bristling i Arid as 
for command of hmguage — why you never sue a bine-jay gat stiick 
for a word. No man over did. They jnat lioil ovn, of him ! And 
anotlier thing : I’ve noticed a good deal, and tliere’a no bird, or tow, or 
any tiling tliat uses as good grammar as a blue-jay. You may say a 
cat uses good grammar. Well, a cat does — hut you lei, a cut get 
e.'icited, once ; you let a cat got to pulling fur with anotbor cat on a 
died, nights, and you’ll hear grammar that will give you the lockjaw. 
Ignorant people think it’s the noi.te wliich fighting cats make tliat i-s so 
aggravating, but it ain’t so ; it’s the sickening grammar tliey use. 
Now I’ve never heard a jay use bad grammar but very seldom ; and 
when they do, they are as ashamed as a huuiaii ; they shut right down 
and leave. 

‘ You may call a jay a bird. Well, so he is, in a measure — because 
he’s got feathers on him, and don’t belong to no church, perhaps ; but 
otherwise ha is just as much a human as you be. And I’ll tell you 
tor why. A jay’s gifts, and instincts, and feelings, and intere.st.s, 
(jover the whole ground. A jay hasn’t, got any more principle than 
a Congressman, A jay will lie, a j.ay will (ileal, a jay will deceive, a 
jay will betray ; and four timea out of five, a jay will go biiuk on his 
aolemnest promise. Tlie sacredness of an obligation is a thing which 
you can’t cram into no blue-jay’s head. Now, on top of all this, there’s 
another thing; a jay can outswear any. gentleman in the mines. You 
'.hink a cat can swear. Well, a cat can ; but you give a blue-jay a 
nibjeot that calls for his reserve powers, and where is your cat? 
Don’t talk to vie — I know too much about thin thing. And there’s 
yet another thing : in the one little particular of scolding— just good, 
clean, out-and-out scolding — a lilue-jay cun lay over anything, human 
or divine. Yes, sir, a jay is everything that a man is. A jay can cry, 
a jay can laugh, a jay can feel shame, a jay can reason and plan and 
discuss, a jay likes gossip and scandal, a jay has got a sense of humour, 
a jay knows when he is an ass just as well as you do — may be bettor. 
If a jay ain’t human, he’d better take in hia sign, that’s alL Now 
I'm going to teU you a iierfectly true fact about some blue-jayB,’ 
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CHAPTER m. 

BAKEU’S BEHE-JAY YAHS. 

‘ WiiEN I fii'st begun to understand jay language correctly, there was a 
little incident happened here. Seven years ago, the last man in this 
region but me, moved away. There stands his house, — been empty 
ever since ; a log house, with a plank roof— just one big room, and no 
more ; no ceiling — nothing between the rafters and the floor. "Well, 
one Sunday morning I was sitting out here in front of my cabin, with 
my cat, taking the aun, and looking at the blue hills, and liatsning to 
the leaves rustling so lonely in the trees, and drinking of the home 
away yonder in the States, that I hadn’t heard from in thirteen years, 
when a blue-jay lit on that house, with an acorn in his mouth, and says, 
“Hello, I reckon I have struck sometiiing.” When he spoke, the 
acorn dropped out of his mouth and rolled down the roof, of course, 
but he didn’t care ; his mind was alt on the thing he had struck. It was 
a knot-hole in the roof. He cocked his head to, one side, shut one eye, 
and put the other one to the hole, like a ’possum looking down a 
jug ; then he glanced up with his bright eyes, gave a wink or two with 
his wings — which signifies gratification, you understand, — and says, 
“It looks like a hole, it’s located like a hole, — blamed if I don’t 
believe it ta a hole I ’’ 

‘ Then he cocked his head down and took another look ; he glances 
up perfectly joyful, this time ; winks his wings and his tail both, and 
says, “ 0, no, this ain’t no fat thing, I reckon I If I ain’t in luck ! — 
why it’s a perfectly elegant holel” So he flew down and got that- 
acorn, and fetched it up and dropped it in, and was just tilting his 
head bade, with the heavenliest smile on- his face, when all of a sudden 
lie was paralysed into a listening attitude, and that smile faded gradually 
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onti of biu countenance like breath ofFn a razor, and the queereet look 
of surprise took its place. Then he Siiys, “ Why, 1 dichi’t liear it fall I '* 
lie cocked his eye at the hole again, and tt)ok a long look; raised up 
and shook his head ; stopped around to the other side of the hole, and 
took another look from that side ; shoolc his head again. He studied 
ti while, then he just wont into the details — walked round and rouiui 
the hole, and spied into it from every point of the coinjaiHa. No uso. 
Now he took a thinking attitude on the comb of the roof, and scral.ched 
the back of his head with his right foot a minute, and finally Bays, 
“ Well, it's too many for me, that’s certain; must be a miglity long 
hole ; however, I ain’t got no time to fool around here, I got to ’tend 
to business ; I reokon it’s all right— chance it, anyway.” 

* So he flew off and fetched another acorn and dropped it in, and 
tried to flirt his eye to the hole quick enough to see what become of 
It, but he was too late. lie held his eye there as much as a minute ; 
then he raised up and sighed, and says, “ Confound it, 1 don’t seem to 
understand this thing, no viray ; however. I’ll tackle her again.” He 
fetched another acorn, and done his level best to see what become of 
it, but he couldn’t. He says, “Well, i never struck no such a hole 
as this, before ; I’m of t’ne opinion it’s a totally new kind of a hole.” 
Then he begun to get mad. Ho held in for a spell, walking up and 
down the comb of the roof and shaking liia head and muttering to 
himself ; but his feelings got the upper hand of him, presently, and ho 
broke loose and cussed himself black in the face. I never see a bird 
take on so about a little, tiling. When ho got through lie walks to 
the hole and looks in again for half a minute; then he says, “ Well, 
you’re a long hole, and a deep hole, and a mighty singular hole 
altogether — but I’ve started in to fill you, and I’m d — d if 1 don’t fill 
you, if it takes a hundred years I ” 

‘And with that, away he went. You never see a bird work so 
since you was born. He laid into his work like a nigger, and the way 
he hove acorns into that hole for about two hours and a half was one 
of the most exciting and astonishing spectacles 1 ever struck. Ho 
never stopped to take a look any more — ^lie just hove ’em in and went 
for more. Well, at last he could hardly flop his wings, he was sti 
tuckered out. lie comes a-drooping down, once mowi, swcaiing like 
an ioe-pitclior, drops his acorn in and says, “ Nmv I guess I’ve got the 
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bulge on you by tliia time 1 ” So ha bent down for a look. If you'll 
believe me, when hia head come up again he was just pale with rage. 
He says, “ I’ve ahovelled acoma enough in there to keep the family 

sign of one of ’em I wish I may -S ^ v- 

land in a mutieum with a 
belly full of sawdust in two 

‘He just had strength 
enough to crawl up on to the 

eomb, and lean hia back agin the x 

ohimbly, and then he collected hia im 
pressions, and begun to free hia mind. I 
see in a second that what I had mistook for^^^^P 
profanity in the mines was only just the rudi- ^5^ 
ments, as you may say. ^ 

‘ Another jay was going by, and heard him ] 
doing his devotions, and stops to inquire what v 
up. The sufferer told him the whole oircum- ^ 
stance, and says, “ Now yonder's the hole, and if 
you don’t believe me go and look for yourself.” 

So this fellow went and looked, and comes back 
and says, “How many did you say you 
put in there ? ” “ Not any less than two 

tons," says the sufferer. The other ^ 
jay went and looked again. He 
couldn't seem to make it out, so 
he raised a yell, and three more 
jays come. They all examined 
the hole, they aU made the ‘ a nimia flush about it.’ 

sufferer tell it over again, then they nil discussed it, and got olF as many 
leather-headed opinions about it as an average crowd of humans could 
have done. 

‘They called in more jays; then more and more, till pretty soon 
this whole region ’peared to have a blue flush about it. There must 
have been five thousand of them ; and such another jawing and disput- 
ing and. ripping £i£id cussing, you never heard. Every jay in the whole 
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lot put his eye to the hole and delivered a more dmcklo-lieaded 


opinion ahout the mystery thau the j 
They examined the house all over, too 
open, and at last one old jay happened 
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jy that went Ihere bofore him. 
. The door was standing half 
to go and light on it and look 
in. Of course that knocked 
tho mystery gal ley- west in 
a Hcoond. 'il.'licro lay the 
acorns, scuft.cred idl over 
tli(> fkior. H(5 flopped his 
wings and raised a whoop. 
“ Como! here 1 ” he says, 
“come here, everybody; 
bang’d if this fool hasn’t 
heeii trying to fill up a 
house with acorns I ” They 
all came a-awooping down 
like a blue cloud, and as 
each follow lit on the door 
and took a glance, the 
whole absurdity of the 
contract that Unit first jay 
had tackled hit liim honle, 
and he fell over backwards 
suflbeating with laughter, 
'> iind the next jay took his 
place and done the aamo. 

■ -y, ‘Well, sir, tljey roosted 
■' itroimd here on the hoiisc- 
’ top and the trees for an 
hour, and guffawed over 
that thing like human 
behiga. It .ain’t any uae to 
toll me a blue-jay hasn’t 
got a aonse of humour, 
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for throe years. Other birda too. And they could all ace the point, 
except tin owl that come from Nova Scotiti to viait the Yo Somite, tunl 
he took this thing in on his way back. He said he coiildn’t poo any- 
thing funny in it- But then he was a good deal diaappointed about Yo 

Semite, fex,'..’ . 



fsemester waa ia full tide; consequently the most frequent 
figure in and about Heidelberg waa the student. Most of the students 
were Germans, of course, but the representatives of foreign lands were 
very numerous. They hailed from every corner of the globe, — for 
instruction is cheap in Heidelberg, and so is living, too. The Anglo- 
Club, composed of British and American students, had 
members, and there was still much material left to dra^v 


Nine-tenths of tlie Heidelberg students wore no badge or uniform ; 

wore caps of various colour.s, and belonged to social 
‘corps.’ There were five corps, each with a colour 
there were white caps, blue caps, and red, yellow, and 
The famous duel-lighting ia confined to the ‘ corps ’ 
‘ Kneip ' Beems to be a .spoci.'ility of theirs, loo, Kneipa 
now and tiiou, to celehrato great oceanions, — like the ekictidn 
[•-king, for instance. The solemnity is simple ; the live corps 
at night, and at a signal they all fall loading themselves 
, out of pint muj^, as fast sis possible, and each mau keeps 
by laying aside a lucil’er match for each mug 
is soon decided. When the candidates 
count is instituted, and the one wlio has drunk 
pints is proclaimed king. I w'as told that the 
or by his own capabilities, — 
stomach could hold all that 
there are ways of fr0f|ueEtly 
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creating a vacauni, whicli those who bive been nmch at sea wUl under- 
Btand. 

One sees bo mmy 
Btadcnts abroad at all 
lioiirs, that be pre- 
sently begins to won- 
der if they ever have 
any working hours. 

Some of them have, 
some of them haven’t. 

Each can choose for 
himself whether he 
win work or play; 
for German university 
life is a very free 
life i it seems to have 
no restraints. The 
student does not live 
in the college buildings, but hires hia own lodginga, in any lociility he 
prefers, and ho takes his monls wlnui and wina-c he. pleanos. He gooa 
to bed when it suits him, and does not get up iit all unless ho wants 
to. He is not entered at the university for any particular length of 
time; so he is likely to change about. Ho paafuss no examination 
upon entering coilego. lie inerely pays a trifling foe of live or ton 
dollars, receives a card entitling him to the privilegciS of the univor- 
mty, and that is the end of it. Ho is now ready l!>r bnsiiuws,— -or 
play, a.s he shall prelbr. If he eh'ots to work, ho finds a large list 
of lcc(:urcs to choose from. He selects tlie subjects which lio will 
study, and enters his name for these studies; but ho can skip attend- 
ance. 

The result of tide system is, that .eoture-courses upon speoialities 
of an unusual nature are often delivered to very slim audionces, 
while those uiion more practical and weiy-day matters of educa- 
tion are delivered to very large ones. 1. heard of one case where, day 
after day, the lecturer’s audieners consi8''®d of three students, — and 
always the same three. But one day ti’’® of them remaiaed away. 
The lecturer began as usual— 
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lie corrected himatili, wayitig, — 


-‘-tlien, without h smili'. 


— and -vvent on with Iii? 


diBCouTse. 

It ifl Baid that the vast majority of the Heidelberg atudciitu arc 
hard workers, and m.-ike the most of tlieir opportunities ; that they have, 
no surplus means to spend in disaipatiori, and no time to spare im 
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frolicking. One lecture follows/ right on the heelH of another, with 
veiy little time for the student to get out of one hall and into the next; 
but the industrious ones manage it by going on a trot. The protewiors 
assist them in the saving of their time by being promptly in their 
little boxed-up pulpits when 'the hours strike, and as promptly out 
again when the hour finishes. /l entered an empty lecture-room one clay 
just before the clock stniok.^ The place had simple, unpaiiited pine 
desks and benches for about 200 persons. 

About 8 minute before^ the cluck struck, a hundred and lil'ty 
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Sjuflents swarmed in, rushed to their seats, immediately spread open 
heir note- books and dipped their pens in the ink. When the clock 
lefpta to strike, a burly professor entered, was received with a round of 
ipphiUse, moved swiftly down the centre aisle, atid ‘ Gentlemen,’ and 
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[began to talk as he climbed his pulpit steps; and by the 
I had arrived in hia box and faced his audience, his lecture 
j under way and all the pens 
|were going. He had no ' 

'notes, he talked with pro- ' ^ '] 

digiouB rapidity and energy \ ’ 

'for an hour, — then Xj' ‘ . - 

tiidents began to remind'-! ' ‘ 

im in certain well-under- ^ 
.tood ways that his time 4 | _y J '-^rf 

ras up ; he seized his hat, ’ , 

till talking, proceeded ^ 

wiftly down hia pulpit ' ‘ iflS 

itcj)s, got out the last word 

rf hia discourse as ha i | 

itruck the floor ; everybody / /rn'S 

rose respectfully, and he '•>! 

swept rapidly down the 

aisle and disapp(3iired. An 

instant rush for some other lecture roo a ribllowed, and in ; 
t was alone witii the empty benches onaUtief’*'®' 
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Yes, without doubt, idle students are not tlio rule. Out of eight 
hnndiud in the town, T knew the faces of only aliout 11% ,* but these I 
saw everywhere and daily. They walked about tho Btrcets and the 
wooded hills, they drove in cabs, they boated on the river, they Hijipcd 
beer and oolFee, fifternoons, in tho Schloss gardena. A good numy of 
them wore the coloured caps of the coqJH. They were finely and 
fashionably dressed, their manners were quite superb, and they led an 
easy, careless, comfortable life. If a dozen of them wit together, and 
a lady or a gentleman passed whom ono of them knew and aalutiid, 
they all rose to their feet and took olF their caps. Tho menibci's 
of a corps always received a fellow-member in this way, too; but 
they paid no attention to members of other corps ; they did not seem 
to see them. This was not a discourtesy ; it was only a part of the; 
elaborate and rigid corps etiquette. 

. There seems to be no civilly distance existing between the German 
students and the professor; but, on the contrary, a companionable; 

intercourse, the opposite 
of chilliness and reserve.; 
When the professor enters 
a. beer hall in tho evening; 
where students are gathered 
together, these rise up and, 
take off their caps, and m"i 
vite the old gontloinau to, 
sit with thorn and partake.,; 
He accepts, and tho pleasant 
coMPAsmNAiu.i3 iNTMieomiwK. and the heor flow for 

an hour or two, and by-and-by tlie profe.ssor, properly charged aiiJ 
comfortable, gives a cordial gbod-iiight, while the students .stand 
bowing and .uncovered ; and titen he moves on hie haj)py way home- 
ward with all his vast cargo of learning .afloat in las hold. Nolvody 
finds fault or feels outraged ; no harm has been done. 

It seemed' to be a part of/ corps etiquette to keep a dog or so, too. 

I mean a corps dog, — the C(|(mmon property of the organi.sation, like 
tho corps steward or head ^errant ; then there are other dogs, owned 
by individuals. k l 

On a summer afterao( ^j,^ j the Castle gardens, I have aeon sb 
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fitndenta xiiarch I'oleiniily into the grounds, in single file, each carrying 
a bright Chinese parasol and leading a prodigious dog hy n. string. 
It was a very imposing spectacle. Sometimes there would be about 
as many clogs around the pavilion as students ; and of all breeda 
and of all degrees of beauty and ugliness. These dogs had a rather 
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ft pupil leftvns ths gymnaaium, he not only hiia a ooinprohensive 
educatirm, bvii lie know» what he knowa,— it ia not belonged with mv 
certiiincy, it ia burnt into him bo that it will stay. For infitmu'e, he 



does not merely read and write Greek, but apoakait; the Banm with 
the Latin, Foreign yon4 steer clear of the gymnaBium ; its rules are 
too severe. They go tci the university to put a mansard rool on 
tlieir whole general edudHtion ; but the German student already has his 



maiigard roof, bo he goes there to add a steeple in the nature of some 
speciality, such as a particular branch of law, or medicine, or philo- 
logy — like international law, or diseases of the eye, or special study of 
the, ancient Gothic tongues. So this German attenda only the lectures 
wliich belong to the chosen bi^anch, and drinks his beer and tows his dog 
around, and has a general good tame the rest of the day. He has 
been in rigid bondage ao long that the large liberty of university life is 
just what he needs and likes and thoroughly appreciates; and .‘is it 
c.annot last for ever, he malcea the most of it while it doe.s last, and so 
lays up a good rest aKainst the day that must see him put on the chain® 
once more and enter the slavery of official or profeasicaal life. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

AT THE students’ DUELLINa-ftllOUND. 

One day in the interest of science my agent obtained permitision to 
bring me to the students’ dnelliug-place. We crossed the river and 
drove up the hank a few hundred yards, then turned to the left, 
entered a narrow alley, followed it a hundred yards, and arrived at a 
two-story public-house ; we were acquainted with its outside aspect, 
for it was visible fiom the hotel. We wont upstairs and passod into 
a large whittiwashed apartment, which was perhajis lilty feet long, by 
thirty foot wide and twenty or twenty-five high. It was a well-lighted 
place. There v/as no carpet. Across one end. unci down both oidcs 
of the room extended a row of tables, and at these tables some fifty or 
seventy-five students • .wore sitting. 

Some of them wore sipping wine, others were playing cards, others 
chess, other groups were chatting together, and many were smoking 
cigarettes while they waited for' the, coming iIuoIh. Nearly all of them 
wore coloured caps ; tlioro were white caps, green caps, blue caps, rod 
raps, and bright yellow ones f so, all the five corps were present in 
strong force. In the window^s at the vacant end of tlie room stood six 
or eight long, narrow-h1ad;ed swords with large proteoting guards 
for the hand, and outside ^vua a man at work sharpening others on 
a grmdstono. He uudersUJod his business ; for -when a, sword left, his 
hand one could shave himsf elf with it. 

It was observable that the young gentlemen neither bowed to nor 
spuke with students whose caps differed in colour from their own. 
This did not mean horility, but only an ai-med neutrality. It was 

• See Appendix 0. 
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ooBsidered ( W'''® carious as diey are strict. For 

earnest inter”^-' forward from the line he is placed upon, 

with his an'^ swords % of it. If he steps back of it, or even 
not permittee blows he did it to avoid a blow or contrive 
the preeidenta 1^7 Btirring, al%j from hia corps in disgrace. It would 
have a cold understand' ^joier a descending sword unconsciously, 
course with each n^^ult. Prc’.%i'et this unconsciousness is not allowed, 
thing ftu'tlier. n&l'rish of a wound, the receiver of it 

v.'lien the regulev ? breath of ees in the estimation of his fellows 5 
of one of thercorpe^®^’ ‘ ’ ^ J caU'him ‘hare-foot,’ which is tin 

itspresideut calls for 
from among the 
offer battle; three or"'''^':» 
respond, — but there mu: ' "I'i* 

be less than three ; the ^ *• 

dent lays their names beif 
the other presidents, with 
request that they furnish an''*^jl| 
tagonista for these challengers h 
from among their corps. This 
is promptly done. It chanced 
that the present occasion was tij ' .\\\i 
They were the challengers, and '•-I \ ^ 

volunteered to meet them. The 
which I have described, two days 
half or eight months in every year^'^^'^^-\ 

Germany two hundred and fifty yei^ . j 


To return to my narrative. 


ead, and t 


introduced us to six or eight frieni 
and while we stood conversing, tv° 

. „ ,, m, nson gash tji, 

in from another room. They wei^ of leath'- 
They were bare-headed ; their ey ^ ^ 
^^j^e.^.which projected an inch or more, t"" W 
^ ^‘their ears flat against their heads; t 

^.ffidnround with thick wrappings whici®*^^*' * 

V>m chin to ankle they were padded 

were bandaged and re-bando 6? 


>«■ 


•it) »nd wlwi’o there wan no 
brought out neither grinuicos 
iBervable tliat l;heRo laclii hacked 
iH apirit, after they were covered 
;nd shown in the beginning, 
the college duels as V(3ry farcical 

ciiAPTr'^*'® 'I'X'i I’o'igiit Kr 

.nd that the head and face are ex~ 

AT THK STUDENTS’ 

cause they think the student is so 
One day in the interest of scioneo ««! 

bring me to the students’ duelling^'Ut the rest of his face and head is 
drove up the bank a few himdr“^««'‘<i'='l, but his life is in danger, and 
entered a narrow alley, followed ‘ the interference of the surgeon, 
two-story public -house ; we wer 8*'“^ endangered. Fatal accidents 
for it was visible from the hotc’‘''‘"°®> student’s sword may break, 
a large whitewaslmd apartment, *>^8 'mtagonist’s car and cut an artery 
thirty teet wide and twenty or < renialned whole. This has 

place. There was no carpet resulted on the spot. Formerly the 
of the room extended a row the swords were 

seventy-five students > .were ““w-so an artery in the annpit was 
Some of them were sipp^*’®'"®'^' sharp-pointed 

chess, other gi'oups were oc^o^sionu.] victim ; the end of a broken 
cigarettes while they wait®®* 

wore coloured caps; the^*^>* 'f’^® Oonnany occasion 

taps, and bright yellow “"8®® ®“’'^ 

strong force. In the wi’‘^ '"®“ i *^^^y ®'‘‘ ®*' imprudently, or com- 
er eight long, narrow'^‘‘y of over- exertion; inflammation sets in, and 
for the hand,“aud outsit’'* 

a grindstone. He unde ®"®"8^ *‘*® ®®^’®g® '^"®* *® ®"**‘^® 

hand one could shave hii’^®®P®°*' 

It was observ-able thaf^® *“^8’ ““ the details pertaining to the student 
spoke with students whoae’s ceremony 

This did not mean hoFlili®®®'*'^®*®'^' “’■^®8^'8 “^^^'1"® 


Afese knightly graces suggest the tournament, 
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not the prisse-fight. The laws are as curious as they are strict. For 
instance, the dueUiat may step forward from the line he is placed upon, 
if he chooses, but never back of. it. If he steps back of it, or even 
loans bach, it is considered that he did it to avoid a blow or contrive 
ail advantage, so he is dismissed from his corps in disgrace. It would 
aefiin but natural to step from under a descending sword unconsciously, 
and against one’s will and intent, yet this unconsciousness is not allowed. 
Again, if, under the sudden anguish of a wound, the receiver of it 
niiiketi a grimace, he falls some degrees in the estimation of his fellows 5 
his corps are ashamed of him, they call "him ‘ hare-foot,’ which is th( 
Gcruuui equivalent for chicken-hearted. 
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CHAPTISE VII. 

Ik aflflition to tha corps laws, there are nonio eorpii Koageti which have 
the force of laws. 

Perhaps the president of » corps notices that one of the member- 
ship who is no longer an exempt — that is, a Ireshman— has remained 
a sophomore some little time without volunteering to fight; some 
day, the president, instead of calling for volunteeia, will appoint this 
sophomore to measure swords with a student of auotlier corps ; he is 
free to decline — everybody says so — there is no compulsion. This is 
all time — but I have not heard of any student who did decline, lie 
would naturally rather retire from the corjis than deoliiie ; to decline, 
and still remain in the corps, would make him unpleasantly eon* 
spiououfi, and properly ho, since he know, when ho joined, that his 
main busmeas, as a member, would be to figlit. No, tbore is no law 
against declining — except the law of custom, which is confe.ssedly 
stronger than written, law, everywhere. 

The ten men whoso duels I had witiuissed did not go away when 
their hurts were dressed, as I had suppo.scd they would, Imt came 
nok, one aftei- another, as soon as they wore free of the surgoon, and 
tingled with the asaembl.'ige in the duelling room. The whitf; cap 
student who won the second fight witnessed the remaining three, wul 
talked with us during the intermissioiis. Ho could not talk very well, 
because his opponent’s sword had cut his uiidor lip in two, and then 
the surgeon had sewed it together and overlaid it with a profnsioo uf 
white plaigter patches ; neither could he eat easily, still he contrived to 
accomplish ’a slow and troublesome luncheon while the last duel vviiii 
preparing, man who was the worst httrt of all played chess wliila 

Waiting to see engagomont. A good part of his face was covered 
with patches nd- bandages, and all the rest of his head was covered 







and concealed by thorn. It is said that the student likes to appear os 
tho street and in othe7- pi4bUc places in this kind of array, and that thi,'! 

predilection often keeps him out 

when exposure to rain or sun ^ 
is a positive danger for him. 

Newly bandaged students are a Jlj \ 

very common spectacle in the 'j ' ~ I 

public gardens of Heidelberg, jjfi ?j' 

It is also said that the student ijl;!] '' 

is glad to get wounds in the 
face, because the scars they 
leave will show so well there ; 
and it is also said that these face 
wounds are so prized that 
youths have even been known 
to pull them apart trom time to time and put red wine in them, to makt 
them heal badly and leave as ugly a scar as possible. It does not 
look rea^nable, butitis roundly 
asserted and maintained, never- 
theless. I am sure of one thing 
— soars are plenty enough in 
Germany among the young 
men ; and very grim ones they 
are, too. They criss-cross the 
face in angry red welts, and 
are permanent and inefface- 
able. Some of these scars a 
of a very strange and dreadtul 
aspect ; and the effect is striking 
when several such accent the 
milder ones, which form a city 
map on a man’s taco ; they suggest the ‘ burned district ’ then, 

W e had often noticed that many of the students wore a coloured 
silk band or riband diagonally across their breasts.’ It transpired that 

’ Fkom my Diahy.— Dined in an hotel a few miles up the Neckar, in a 
rooM wliosG walls v/ero hung all over with framed portrait-groups of the Five 
OoiiJS ; some wore recent, but many antedated photography, and were pir t.ured 
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thia aignifiea that the wearer has foxight three duels in which a decision 
was reachorl — dnela in which he either whipped or was xvhipped — for 
drawn battles do not count. After a student has rconivod his riband, 
he is ‘iree;’ he can cease from fighting, without reproach — except 
some one insult him ; his president cannot appoint him to light ; ho can 
volunteer if ho wants to, or re- 
main quiescent if. he prefers to 
do so. Statistics show that lie 
does not prefer to remain quies- 
cent, They show that the duel 
has a singular fascination about 
it somewhere, for these free 
men, so far from resting upon 
the privilege of the badge, are 
always volunteering. A corp.s 
student told me it was on record 
that Prince Bismarck fought 
thirty-two of these duels in a 
smgle summer term wlien he was 
in college. So he fought twohty- 
nine after his badge had given 

him the right to retire from die field. 

The statistics may be found to possess interest in several particulars. 
Two days in ovary week are devoted to duelling. The rule is rigid 
that there must be three duels on each of these days; there are 
generally more, but there o.annot bo fewer. There were six the day 
I was present; sometimes there are seven or eight. It is insisted that 
eight duels a week — four for each of the two days — is too low an avor.agc 
to draw a calculation from, but I will reckon from that basis, preferring 
an under-statement to an over-statement of die case. This requires 
about 480 or 500 duellists in a year — for in summer the college term 
is about three and a half months, and in winter it is four months and 
sometimes longer. Of the 750 students in the, university at the time 1 

in lithography— the dates ranged back to forty or fifty yonrs ago. Nearly 
every individaal wore the riband across his breast. In one porWait.-grovip, 
representing (as each of these pictures did) an entire Corps, I took p.-iina to 
count tho ribands : there were twenty-seven members, and twenty-one of 
them wore that significant badge, 
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am writing of, only eighty belonged to the five corps, and it is only 
these corps that do the duelling ; occasionally other students borrow 
the arms and battle-ground of the five corps in order to settle a quarrel, 
. but this does not happen every duelling day.* Consequently eighty 
youths furnish the material for some 250 duels a year. This average 
gives sis fights a year to each of the eighty. This large work could 
not bo accomplished if the badge-holders stood upon their inivilege 
and ceased to volunteer. 

Of. course, where there is so much fighting, the students make 
it a point to keep themselves in constant practice with the foil. One 
often sees them, at the tables in the Castle grounds, using their whips 
or canes to illustrate some new sword trick which they have heard 
about; and between the duels, on the day whose history I have been 
writing, the swords were not always idle; every now and then we 
heard a succession of the keen hissing sounds which the sword makes 
when it is being put through its paces in the air, and this informed us 
that a student was practising. Necessarily this unceasing attention 
to the art develops an expert occasionally. He becomes famous in his 
own university, his renown spreads to other universities. He is in- 
vited to Gottingen, to fight with a Gottingen expert ; if he is victorious, 
he will be invited to other colleges, or those colleges will send their 
experts to him. Americans and Englishmen often join one or another 
of the five corps. A year or two ago, the principal Heidelberg expert 
was a big Kentuckian; he was invited to the various universities, 
and left a wake of victory behind him all about Germany ; but at 
last a little student in Strasburg defeated him. There was formerly a 
student in Heidelberg who had pdcked up somewhere and mastered a 
peculiar trick 6f cutting up under instead of cleaving down from above. 
While the trick lasted he won in sixteen successive duels in his own 
university ; but by that time observers had discovered what his charm 
was, and how to break it, therefore his championsliip ceased. 

The rule which forbids social intercourse between members of 
different corps is strict. In the duelling Louse, in the parks, on the 

‘ They have to borrow the arms because they could not get them elsewhere 
. or otherwise. As I understand it, the pnblio authorities, all over aermany, 
allow the live corps to keep swords, but /lo not allow them to use t?tem. This 
law is rigid ; it is only the execution of it that is lux. 

B 
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sii'seL, anJ anywhere and every wJicr.i that. Ktudonta go, oapH oC :i ooioin' 
group themwilves together. If all the tahlea in a pxdi!ir. g;i.vtlori were 
crowded but, one, and that one had two red-cap KtndontH at it and 
Sen vacant places, tlie yellow Cfijia, the blui! capii, the wiiite cupa, and 
the green caps, seeking seatB, woidd go liy that table and not, iiceiu 
to see it, ncjr seem to be aware that there W!i.h tineh a ta.ble in the 
grounds. The student by whose courtesy wo hud boon o!n:ihh!d t<» 
visit the duelling place wore tlio white ftiji — Prussian 
Corps. He introduced ns to in.-niy wliilc (uipa, but to 
none of another colour. 'The eorj^s etii(noi,te extended 
even to ua, who were strangers, and rc(|uirt’d us to group 
with tlie white corps only, and speak only with the white 
corps, while we were their gnuats, and keep aloof from 
capjB of the otlrer colours. Once 1 wished to examine 
some of the swords, hut, an American student said, ' It, 
would not be quite polite; these notv in the vrindows 
all have red hiltn or blue; titty will bri.og in some with 
white hilts presently, and those you can handle freely.’ 
When a sword was broken in the first duel, 1 wanted a 
piece of it; hut its hilt was the wrong colour, so it was 
considered best and politest to await a jiroperer season. 
It was brought to me after the room was cleared, tind I 
. win now make a ‘life-size ’ sketch of it by tracing a line 
around it with my pen, to show tlie widtli of the weapon. 
The length of these swords in about throe loot, and they are 
quite heavy. One’s disposition to ehcer, cbirijig the course 
of the duels or at their close, was naturally strong, but 
corps etiquette forbade any demonstrations of this sort, 
However hrilluant a contest or a victory might be, no 
sign or sound betrayed that anyone wa,s moved. A 
dignified g;ravity and repjression were maintained at all 


some lines w When the duelling was iiniBlied ami we were ready 
in lithography—rJo go, the gentlemen of the Priassian Corps to whom w® 
every individual wtuced took off their caps in the courteons Germun way, 
repr^enting (os each 04.,. ^^.^.^hreu of the same order took off their 

oouut the ribands j there X x u i • i. i ^ >.41 

them wore gcntlcmien oi the 
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other 0017)8 lieaterl na jnst as tliey would have treated white ca])3 — 
they fell apart, iquiarently unconscioualy, and left ua an unoh'tructed 
pathway, but did not seem to see ns or know we were there. If ws 
hiif! gone thither the following week as guests of another corps, the 
white oapr, without meaning any offence, would have observed th« 
etiquette ol their order, and ignored our presence.' 

' Hotv strangely are comedy and tragedy blended in this life! I had 
not been home a full half -hotir after witnessing those playful sham-duets, ivhen 
cireiinistancea iniido it necessary tor mo to get ready immediately to a.ssist 
personally at a real one—a duel with no effeminate limitations in tlie matter 
of results, bttt a battle to the de.ath. An account of it, in the next chapter, will 
show the reader that. d\iel3 between boys for fua and duels Imtweeh lueu 
in earnest are very different affairs. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

THE aiSEAT FKEKCH DUEX., 

McrcH ae the modern French due] ia ridiculed by certain smart people, 
it is in reality one of tJie most dangerous institutions of onr day. 
Since it is always fought in the open air, the combatants are nearly 
sure to catch cold. M. Paul de Cassagnac, the most inveterate of the 
French duellists, has sulFered so often in this way that he is at last 
a confirmed invalid; and the best physician in Paris has expressed 
the opinion that if he goes on duelling for fifteen or twenty years 
more — unless he forms the habit of lighting in a comfortable room 
where dumps and draughts cannot intrude — ho will eventually endanger 
his life. This ought to moderate the talk of those people who are 
BO stubborn in maintaining that the French duel is the most health- 
giving of recreations because of the open-air exercise it aflbrds. And 
it ought also to moderate that foolish talk about French duellists 
and socialist-hated monarchs being the only people who are immortal. 

But it is time to get at my subject. As soon as I heard of the 
late fiery outbreak between M, Gambetta and M. Fourtou in the French 
Assembly, I knew that trouble mush follow. I knew it because a long 
peiwnal friendship with M. Gambetta had revealed to me the despe- 
rate and implacable nature of the man. Vast as are bis physical 
proportions, I knew that the thirst for revenge would penetrate to the 
remotest frontiers of his person. 

I did not wait for him to call on me, but went at once to him,, As 
I expected, I found the brave follow steeped in a jirofoimd French 
calm. I say French calm, because French calmness and English calm- 
ness have points of difference. Ha was moving swiftly back and 
forth among the debris of his furniture, now and then Bta,vlng chance 
fi-agments of it across the room with his foot; grinding a conaUmt griat 
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e over his stomach to his 
s four or five times, and 


of curses through his aet; teeth ; ■ and halting every little while to 
deposit another handful of bin hair on the pile which be had been 
building of it on the table. 

He threw his arms around my neck, bent re 
breast, kigsad me on both cheeks, hugged i 
then placed me in bis own arm-chair. 

As soon as I had got well again, we 
began busines.s at once. 

I said I supposed he would wish 
me to act as hia second, and he said, 

‘ Of course.’ I said I mu.st be al- 
lowed to act under a French name, 
so that I might be shielded from 
obloquy in my country, in case of 
fatal results. He winced here, pro- . 
bably at the suggestion that duelling ^ 
was not regai'ded with respect in ^ 

America. However, he agreed to my ^ 

requirement. This accounts for the ~ i 
faot that in all the newspaper reports vv/a. 

M. Gambetta’s second was apparently pbbnch oacm. 

a Frenchman. 

First, we drew up my principal’s will. I insisted upon this, and 
stuck to my point. I said I had never heard of a man in his right mind 
going out to fight a duel without first making his will. He said he had 
never heard of a man in his right mind doing anything of the kind. 
When be had finished the will, he wished to proceed to a choice of hia 
‘ last words.’ He wanted to know how the following words, as a dying 
exclamation, struck me : — 

‘ I die for my God, for my country, for freedom of speech, for 
progress, and the universal brotherhood of man I ’ 

i objected that this vrould require too lingering a death ; it was a 
good speech for a consumptive, but not suited to the exigencies of the 
field of honour. We wrangled over a good mauy ante-mortem oufc- 
bnrata, but I finally got him to cut his obituary down to this, which ho 
copied into hia memorandruu book, purposing to get it by heart » 
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1 said that this remark seemed to lack relevancy; hut lie sincl rele- 
fancy was a matter of no consequence in last werda— wluit yf>ii wanti j 
Rras thrill. 

The next thing in order was the choice, of we;q)ona. hly principal 
said he was not feeling well, and would leave that and die odier 
details of the projiosed meeting to me. Therefore 1 wrote ihe follow- 
ing note and carried it to M. Fourtou’s friend 

‘ Sm,— hi. (lambetlii accepis M. Foui'tou’s challenge, and au1hovi;'on 
me to propose I'h'ssis- Piquet as the place of meeling; to-morrow 
morning at daybreak as the time; and axes a.s the weajioiis. I am, 
air. With great respect, Mark Twain.’ 

M. Fourtou’s tfiend read thin note, and nhuddered. Then lie 
turned to me, and said, wltli a sugges- 
tion of severity in his tone — 

‘ Have you considered, sir, what 
would bo the inevitable result of such 
a meeting as this? ’ 

‘Well, for instance, what would it 
bo ? ’ 

‘ Bloodshed 1 ’ 

‘ That’s abotrt the sisso of it,* I said. 
‘Now, if it is a fair question, what 
was ycuir side proponing to slied V 
THE CHAI.LE,V0B ACCEPTm j .e. ji„ aiw ha had 

made a blunder, so he hastened to explain it away. He said he had 
spoken jestingly. Then he added that he and liis principal would 
enjoy axes, and indeed prefer them, hut such wcajions were barred by 
the French code, and so I must change niy proiiosul. 

I walked the iloor, turning tlie tiling over in my mind, and finally 
it occurred to me that Gatling guns at fifteen paces would be n liliely 
way to get a verdict on the field of honour. So 1 Iramod this idea 
into a proposition. 

But it was not accepted. The code was in the way again, i 
proposed rifles; then double-barrelled aliot-guns; tlien Colt’s navy 
revolvers. These being all rejected, T reflected a wiiile, and sarcas- 
tically snggostcfl brick-bat, s at tliree-quarlers of a mile. 1 always Jiatc 
to fool away a humorous thing on a person who has no perception of 
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hutnour ; and it fillftd me -vvitl] bitterness when this man went soberly 
away to subriiil; the last proposition to his principal, 

iio came back presently and said his principal was charmed with 
the idea of brick-bats at three-ejuartera of’ a mile, but imiat decline on 
iicc;i,init of the danger to disinterested parties passing between. Then 

‘ Well, I am at the end of my string now. 

Perhaps you would be good enongh to suggest a 
weajion ? Perhaps you have even had one in your 
mind all the time ? ’ 

His countenance brightened, and he said with 
alacrity — 

* Oh, without doubt, monsiehr ! ’ 

So he fell to hunting in hia pockets — pocket after 
pocket, and he had plenty of them- — mxittering all 
the while, ‘ Now, what could I h,we done xvith 
them ? ’ 

At last he xtas successful. He fished out of his 
vest pocket a couple of little things which I carried 
to idle light and ascertained to be pistols. They 
were single-barrelled and Bilver-niounted, and very 
dainty and pretty. I was not able to speak for emotion. 1 silently 
hung one of them on my xvatch-chain, and returned the other. My 
companion in mime noxv unrolled a postage-stamp containing several 
cartridges, and gnve me one of them. I asked if he meant to signify 
by this that our men were to be allowed but one shot apiece. He 
replied tluit the french code permitted no more, I then begged 
him to go on and suggest a distance, for my mind tvas growing weak 
end confused under the strain which had been put upon it. He named 
sixty-five yards. I nearly lost my patience. I said — 

‘ iSixty-five yard.9, xvitb these instruments 7 Squirt-gnns would be 
deadlier at fifty. Con.sider, rny friend, you and I are banded toge- 
ther to destroy life, not make it eternal.’ 

PtUt will] all my per-suasions, all my arguments, I was only able to 
govi him to reduce the distance to tliirty-five yards; and even this 
concession he made with reluctance, and said with a sigh — 

‘ J wash my hands of this slaughter ; on youi head be it-’ 
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There was nothing for me but to go lionio to my olfl Hon-lieart 
aufi tell my Iramiliating story. When I entered, M, (Inmbotto was 
laying his la, at lock of hair upon die altar. He sprang towards jne, 
exclaiming — 

‘ You have made the fafeil arrangemcntR — I geo it in your eye i ’ 

‘ I have.' 

His face paled a trillo, and he 
leaned upon the table for support. 
He breathed thick and heavily tor 
a moment or two, so tumultucus 
wore his feelings ; then he hoarse- 
ly whispered — 

HU swooNWD poNDniiousLY. ‘ The weapon, the weapon I 

Quick ! w'liat is the weapon ? ’ 

‘ This 1 ’ and I disjJayed that silver-mounted thing, lie oast 
but one glance at it, then swooned ponderously to the floor. 

When ho came to, he. said mournfully — 

‘ The unnatural calm to which I have subjected myself has told 
upon my nerves. But away with weakness 1 1 will confront luy fate 

like a man and a Emiohman.’ 

He rose to his feet, and assumed an altitude which for sublimity 
has never been ap]>roached by man, and baa seldom been surpassed by 
statues. Then he said, in his deep bass tones — 

‘ Behold, I am calm, I 
am ready, reveal to me the 
distance.’ 

‘Thirty -five yards.’ . . 

I could not lift him up, 
of course; but I rolled 
him over, and poui’ed 
water down his back. He 
presently came to, and 
said^ . 

‘ Thirty-five yards — without a rest ? But why ask ? Since murder 
was that man’s intention, why should ho piilter with small details ? But 
mark you one thing : in my tail the world, shall see how the chivalry 
of Francse meets death.' 
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After a long silence he asked- — 

‘ Was nothing said about that man’s family standing up with him, 
as an offset to my bulk? But no matter; I would not stoop to 
make such a suggestion ; if he is not noble enough to suggest it him- 
sslf, he is welcome to this advantage, which no honom'able man 
would take.’ 

He now sank into a sort of stupor of reflection, which lasted some 
minutes ; after which he broke silence with — 

‘ The hour — what is the hom- fixed for the collision ? ’ 

‘ Dawn, to-morrow.’ 

He seemed greatly surprised, and immediately said™ 

‘ Insanity ! I never heard of such a thing. Nobody is abroad at 
such an hour.’ 

‘ That is the reason I named it. Do you mean to say you want 
an audience V 

‘ It is no time to bandy words. I am astonished that M, Fourtou 
should ever have, agreed to so strange an innovation. Go at once 
and require a later hour.’ 

I ran downstairs, thretv open the front door, and almost plunged 
into the arms of M. Pourtou’s second. He said — 

‘ I have the honour to say that my principal strenuously objects to 
the hour chosen, and begs you will consent to change it to half -past 
nine.’ 

‘ Any courtesy, air, which it is in our power to extend is at the 
service of your excellent principal. Wo agree to the proposed change 
of time.’ 

‘ I bog you to accept the thanks of my client.’ Then he turned 
to a person behind him, and said, ‘ You hear, M. Noir, the hotn is 
altered to half-past nine.’ Whereupon M. Noir bowed, expressed 
his thanks, and went away. My accomplice continued — 

‘ If agreeable to you, your chief surgeons and ours shall pro- 
ceed to the field in the same carriage, as is customary.’ 

‘ It is entirely agreeable to me, and I am obliged to you for men- 
tioning the sm'geons, for I am afraid I should not have thought 
of them. How many dialllwant? I suppose two or three will be 
enough.’ 

‘ Two is the customary number for each party. I refer to “ ohief” 
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gnrgeona; Ibut consiflering the exalted positions oocupied hy onr olientiij 
it will he well and decorous that each of ua appoint sevoral consnltiug 
Burgeons, from among the highest in the proliissiou. lliche will come 
in tlieir own private carriages. Have you engaged a hearno ?’ 

‘Bless my stupidity, I never thought of it! I will attend to it 
I must seem very ignorant to yon; hut you luiist try 
to overlook that, 
Vuicause I have 
never had any ex- 
perience of such B 
swell duel as this 
before. I have had 
a good deal to do. 
TUB ONE 1 HiUBU. -^vith duels on the 

coast, but 1 see now that they were crude affiiiivs. A hearse — 
1 we used to leave the elected lying around loose, and let anybody 
tip and cart thorn oil' that wiinted to. Have you anything 
to suggest?’ 

except that the hetul undertakers shall ride together, as is 
The subordinates and mute.s will go on fiiot, as is also usual. 

you at eight o’clock in tlie morning, and we will then 
the order of the procession. 1 htivo the honour to hid you 
day.’ 

to my client, who said,- ‘ Very well ; at wliat hour is the 
begm?’ 

indeed. Have yon sent the fact to the new.spapera ? ’ 

If after our long and intimate frioiidsliip you can for a 

me capable of so base a treachery ’ 

! Wliat words are these, my dear friend? Have I 
? Ah, forgive me ; f am overloading you with labour 
on with the oUinr tletails, and drop this one from your 
bloody-minded Fourtou will be sure to attend to it. Or 
to make certain, I will drop a note to uiy journalistio 

you may save yourself the trouble; that other 
Noir,’ 
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'H’ei 1 I might have known it. It is just like that B'omftou, who 
always wants to make a display.’ 

At half-past nine in the morning the procession approached the 
field of Plessia-Piquet in the following order : first came our carriage 
— nobody in it but M. Gambetta and myself ; then a carriage con- 
bdning M. Fourtou and his second; then a carriage coutaiaing two 
poet-orators who did not believe in God, and these had MS. funeral 
orations projecting from their breast-pockets; then a carriage con- 
taining the head surgeons and their cases of instruaienta ; iIirti emht 
private carriages containing consulting surgeons ; then a hack contain- 
ing a coroner ; then the two hearses ; then a carriage containing the 
head undertakers; then a train of assistants and mutes on foot; 
and after these came plodding through the fog a long procession of 
oamp followers, police, and citizens generally. It was a noble turn-out, 
and would have made a fine display if we had had thinner weather. 

There was no conversation. I spoke several times to my principal, 
bttt I judge he was not aware of it, for he always referred to his 
note-book and muttered absently, ‘ I die that France may live.’ 

Arrived on the field, my fellow-second and I paced off the thirty- 
five yards, and then drew lots for choice of position. This latter was 
hut B.n ornamental ceremony, for all choices were alike in such weather. 
These preliminaries being ended, I went to my principal and asked him 
if he was ready. He spread himself out to his full width, and said in 
a stem voice, ‘ Ready I Let the batteries be charged.’ 

The loading was done in the presence of duly constituted wit- 
nesses. We considered it best to perform this delicate service with the 
assistance of a lantern, on account of the state of the weather. We 
now jdaced our men. 

At this point the police noticed that the public had massed them- 
selveB together on the right and left of the field ; they therefore begged 
a delay, while they should put these poor people in a place of safety. 
The request was granted. 

The police having ordered the two multitudes to take positions 
behind the dueUists, we were once more ready. The weather growing 
still more opaque, it was agreed between myself and the other second 
that before giving the fatal signal we should each deliver a loud 
whoop to enable the combatants tc ascertain each other's whoreaboute. 
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1 now returned to my principal, and wan dintreascd to obKoi ve Uiat 
he had lost a good deal of his spirit. I tried iny best to hearten 
him. I said, ‘ Indeed, sir, things are not as bad as tliey tiecirn. Con- 
aidering the character of the weapons, the limited number of s’liota 
allowed, the generous distance, the imponctrablo solidity of the fog, and 
the added fact that one of the oomi)atantn is one-eyed and the other 
cross-eyed and near-sighted, it seems to me that this coniluit netsl not 
noofissarily be fatal. There arc chances that both of you !mt.y survive. 
Therefore cheer up; do not bo down-hearted.’ 

This speech had so good an olVeot tliat my principal immediately 
stretched forth his hand and said, ‘ 1 am myself agiiin ; give me the 
weapon.’ 

I laid it, all lonely and forlorn, in the centre of the vast solitude of 
his palm. Ho gazed at it and shuddered. And still mournfully 
contemplating it, he murmured, in a broken voice — 

‘ Alas I it is not death I dread, but iautiltition.’ 

I heartened him once more, arsd 
with such Bucce.sa that he present' 
ly said, ‘Let the trtigedy begin. 
Stand at my back; do not desert 
me in this solemn lioiu, my iiend.’ 
1 gave him my promise. 1 
^ - now assisted him to point hist 

^ pistol towards the spot whore I 
^ judged his advorstiry to be stand- 
ing, and. cautioned him to listen 
well and further guide himnelf by 
rtin roar of danokh fellow-second’s whoop. Then 

I propped myself against M. Gambetta’s back, and raised a rousing 
‘Whoop-eel’ Tliis was answered from out the far disttimtes of (he 
fog, and I immediately shouted — 

‘One,-— two, — three , — fire I' 

Two little sounds like spit! spit! broke upon my ear, and in the 
same instant I was crushed to the earth under a mountain of flesh. 
Bruised as I was, I was atill able to catch a taiut iicceut ftom above, to 
this effect — 
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‘J die for . . . for . . . perdition take it, what is it I die for? . . . 
oh, yes, — France 1 I die that Prance may live 1 ’ 

The aurgcions awavmed aroatul with their proI)es iu their hands, 
and iipjilied their microseopes to the whole area of M. Gambetta’a 
person, with the happy result of finding nothing in the nature of a 
wound. Then a scene ensued which was in every way gratilying uiid 
inspiriting. 

The two gladiators fell upon each other’s necks, with floods oi 
proud and happy tears; that other second embraced me; the surgeons, 
the orators, the undertakers, the police, everybody embraced, eveiy- 


body congratulated, everybody cried, and the whole atmosphere was 
filled with praise and with joy unspeakable. 

It seemed to. me then that I would rather be a hero of a Prenoh 
duel than a crowned and sceptred monarch. 

When the commotion had somewhat subsided, the body of surgeons 
held a consultation, and after a good deal of debate decided that with 
proper care and nursing there was reason to believe that I would 
BUTviva my injm’ies. My internal hurts were deemed the most 
aenous, since it was appai-ent that a broken rib had penetrated my 
left lung, and that many of my organa had been pressed out bo far 
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to one tiida or the other of. ■where they belonged, that it was doubt- 
ful if they would ever team to perform their functions in Bucii re- 
mote and unaccustomed localities. They then set my left arm in two 
places, pulled my right hip into its socket again, and re-elevated my 
nose. I was an object of great interest, and oven admiration ; and 
many sincere and warm-hearted persons had themselves introduced to 
me, and said they were proud to know the only man who had been 
hurt iu a French duel in forty years. 

I was placed in an ambulance at the very head of the procession ; 
and thus with gratifying ^clat I was marched into Paris, the most con- 
spicuous figure in that great spectacle, and deposited at the hospital. 
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The Cross of the Legion of Honour has been conferred upon mo, 
However, few escape that distinction. 

Such is the true version of the most memorable private conflict of 
the age. 

I have no complaints to make agiiinst anyone. I acted for myself, 
and I can sferad the conseq^uenceB. Without boasting, I think I may 
say I am not afraid to stand before a modern French duellist, but fw 
long as Ikeep in my right mind 1 will never consent to stand behind 
one again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Oni! (lay we took the fci'ain and went down to Mannlujina to sea ‘ King 
Lear’ played in German. It was a mistake. We sat in our seats 
three whole hours, and never understood anything but the thunder and 
lightning ; and even that was reversed to suit German ideas, for the 
thunder came first and the lightning followed after. 

The behaviour of the audience was perfect. There were no rust- 
lings, or whisperings, or other little disturbances; each act was 
listened to in silence, and the applauding was done after the curtain 
vras down. The doors opened at half-past four, the play began promptly 
at half-past five, and within tivo minutes afterwards all who were 
coming were in their seats, and quiet reigned. A German gentleman 
in the train had said that a Shakespearian play was an appreciated 
treat in Germany, and that we should find the house filled. It was 
true; all the sis tiers were filled, and remained so to the end — which 
suggested that it is not only balcony people who like Shakespeare 
in Germany, but those of the pit and the gallery too. 

Another time, we went to Mannheim and attended a shivaree 
—-otherwise an opera — the one called ‘ Lohengrin.’ The banging and 
slamming and booming and crMliing were something beyond belief. 
The racking and pitiless pain of it remains stored up in my memory 
alongside the memory of the time that I had my teeth fixei There 
were circumstances which made it necessary for me to stay through the 
foiu' houi-B to the end, and I stayed ; but the recollection of that long, 
dragging, relentless season of suffering is indestructible. To have to 
endure It in silence, and sitting still, made it all the harder. I was in 
a railed compartment with eight or ten strangers, of the two sexes, and 
this compelled repression ; yet at times the pain was so exr;uiait0 that 
I could hardly keep the tears back. At those times, as the howlinga 
s 
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iviiilinifH and shrielduga oi the siiigere, and the s-aginga and roarings 
•iid rStdoMions of the vast orchestra, rose higher and higher, and v/ildov 
__ and wilder, and fiercer and 

fiercer, I could have cried if I 
had been alone. Those stran" 
gers would not have been sur- 
j prised to see a man do such a 
7 thing who was being gradually 
_ - skinned, but they would have 
marvelled at it here, and made 
remarks about it no doubt, 
^ whereas there was nothing in 
• ' tlje present case which was an 

^ . advantage over being skinned, 

'■ There was a wait of half an 

WAGHiSR. hour at the end of the first act, 

and I could have gone out and 
rested during that time, but I could not trust myself to do it, for I Celt 
that I should desert and stay out. There was atiotlior wait of half an 
hour towards nine o’clock, but I had gone 
through so much by that time that I had 
no spirit left, and so had no desire but to 
be let alone. 

I do not wish to suggest that the rest of 
the people there were like me, for indeed 
they wore not. Whether it was that they 
naturally liked that noise, or whether it was 
that they had learned to like it by getting 
(ised to it, I did not at that time know ; but " 
they did like it, — this was plain enough. 

While it was going on they sat and looked 
aa rapt and grateful as cats do when one 

strokes tlieir backs; and whenever the curtain fell they rose to their 
feet, in one solid mighty multitude, and the aii' was snowed thick with 
waving handkerchiefs, and hurricanes of applause swept the place. 
This was not comprehensible to me. Of course there were many 
{>e<'ple there who were not under compulsion to sfeiy ; yet the liers 




were ao full aS the close as they had been at the beginning. Thia 
showed that the people liked it. . 

It was a curious sort of a 
play, hi the matter of costumes 
and scenery it was fine and 
showy enough ; but there was 
not much action. That is to 
say, there was not miioh re&lly 
done, it was only talked about ; 
and alway.s violently. It was 
what one might call a narrative 
' pliiy. Everybody had a narra- 
tive and a grievance, and none 
were reasonable about it, but all 
in an offensive and ungovern- 
able state. There was little of 
aoABiNU. gort of customary thing 

where the tenor and the soprano stand down by the footlights, warbling, 
with blended voices, and keep holding out their arms toward-s each 
otlier and drawing tliem back and spreading both hands over first one 
breast and then the other with a shalre and 
a pressure — no, it was every rioter for himself 
and no blending. Each sang bis indictive 
narrative in turn, accompanied by the whole 
orchestra of sixty instruments ; and when this 
had continued for some time, and one was 
hoping they might come to an understand- 
ing smd modify the noise, a great chorus , 
coinpo..:ed entirely of maniac.s would suddenly ' 
break Ibrth, and then during two minutes, and 
sometimes three, J lived over again all that I e 
had fjufiei'od the timo the orplian asylur 
burned dotvn. 

We only had one brief little season of heaven and heaven’s sweet 
ecstasy and peace during all this long and dUigent and acrimonious re- 
production oP the other place. This was while a gorgeous procession 
t',! people marched around and around, in the third act, and wmg the 
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Wedding Ghonm. To my untutored ear that waa muaio— almost divine 
music. While my .aeared soul was steeped in the healing balm of 
those gracious sounds, it seemed to me that I could almost re-suffer the 
torments which had gone before, in order to be so healed again. 
There is where the deep ingenuity of the operatic idea is betrayed. It 
deals 30 largely in pain that ita scattered delights are prodigiously 
augmented by the contrasts. A pretty air in an opera is prettier there 



than it could be anywhere else, I suppose, just as an honest man in 
politics shines more than he would elsewhere. 

T have since found out that there is nothing the Germans like no 
much as an opera. They like it, not in a mild and moderate way, 
but with their whole hearts. This is a legitimate result of habit and 
education. Omr nation will like the opera, too, by-and-by, no doubt. 
One in fifty of those who attend our operas likes it already, perhaps, 
but I think a good many of the otlna- forty-nine go in order to learn to 
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dfiiid indies who were afraid that if they had to go into an ante-room to 
get tiieir thinga wheii the play was over, they would miss their train. 
But the great mass of those whoeaiue a distance always ran the risk and 
too;; the chance'^i, preferring the loss of the train to a breach ot good 
maimera and the dincoinfort of being unpleasantly conspicuous during » 
stretch of three or four hours. 
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OllAPTEH X. 

Three or four hours ! That is a long time to sit in one place, whether 
one be oonspiououn or not, yet some of Wagner’s operas bang along for 
six whole hours on a stretch I But the people sit there and enjoy it all, 
and wish it would last longer. A German lady in Munich told me that 
a person could not like Wagner’s music at first, but must go through 
the deliberate process of learning to like it — then lie would have his 
sure reward \ for when he had learned to like it he would hunger for 
it and never be able to get enough of it. She said that six hours of 
Wagner was by no means too much. She said that this composer 
had made a complete revolution in music, and was burying the old 
masters one by one. And she said that Wagner’s operas differed from 
all others in one notable respect, and that was that they were not 
merely spotted with music here and there, but were all music, from the 
first strain to the last. This surprised me. I said I had attended one 
of his insurrections, and found hardly any music in it except the 
Wedding Chorus. She said ‘Lohengrin’ was noisier than Wagner’s 
other operas, but that if I would keep on going to see it I would find 
by-and-by that it was all music, and therefore would then enjoy it. 
I could have said, ‘ But would you advise a person to deliberately 
practise having the toothache in the pit of his stomach for a couple of 
years in order that he might then come to enjoy it ? ’ But I reserved 
that remark. 

This lady was full of the praises of the head-tenor who had per- 
fomed in a Wagner opera the night before, and went on to enlarge 
upon his old and prodigious fame, and how many honour's had been 
lavished upon him by the pi-ineely houses of Germany. Here was 
another surprise. I had attended that very opera, in the pewon of 
my agent, jmd had made close and accui-ate observations. So I said— 
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‘ Wily, jnadam, my experience warrants me in stating tliat that 
tenor’s voice is not a voice at all, but only a shriek — the shriek of a 
hyena.’ 

'That i.*3 very true,’ she said; ‘he cannot 
0!i7g now; it is already many years that he has 
io.it his voice, but in other times he sang, yes, 
divinely! So whenever he comes, now, you 
shall see, yes, that the theatre will not hold 
the people. Jawohl hei Qottl his voice is 
wmderschdn in that past time.’ 

I said she was discovering to me a kindly trait 
in the Germans which was worth emulating. 1 
said that over the water we were not quite so 
generous ; that with us, when a singer had lost 
his voice and a jumper had lost his legs, these only a siibibk. 
parties ceased to draw. I said I had been to the opera in Hanover once, 
and in Mannheim once, and in Munich (through my authorised agent) 
once, and this large experience had nearly persuaded me that the 
Germons preferred singers who couldn't aing. This was not such 
a very extravagant speech either, for that bnrly Mannheim tenor’s 
praises had been the talk of all Heidelberg for a week before hia 
performance took place, yet his voice was like the distressing noise 
which a nad makes when you screech it across a window-pane. 
I said BO to Heidelberg ftiends the next day, and they said, in the 
calmest and simplest way, that that was very true, but that in earlier 
times his voice had been wondeifhlly fine. And the tenor in Hanover 
was just another example of this sort. The English-speaking German 
gentleman who went with me to the opera there was brimming with 
enthusiasm over that tenor. He said — 

‘ Ach Cfott ! a great man ! You shall see him. He is so celebrate 
in all Germany ; and he has a pension, yes, from the Government 
He not obliged to sing now, only twice every year; bnt if he not 
sing twice each year they take him his pension away.’ 

Very well, we went. When the renowned old tenor appeared, 1 got 
a nudge and an excited whisper-— 

‘ Now you see him 1 ’ 

But the ‘ celebrate ’ was an astonishing disappoinhuent to me. If he 
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had been behind a Bcreen I sliorild have auppoacd they were jifi'formiiig 
8 Hiwgical operation on him. I looked at my friend. To iny great 
Burprise he aeemed intoxicated with pleasure, his eyes were dancing 
with eager delight. When the curtain at last fell, he burst into the 
stormiest applause, and kept it up — as did the whole house — until the 
afflictive tenor had come three times before the curtain to make hia bow. 
While the glowing enthusiast was swabbing the perapir.ation from hifi 


‘ I don’t mean the least harm, but really, now, do you think he 
can sing?’ 

‘ Him I No I Gott im Himmel, aher, how he has been abhj to sing 
twenty-five years ago 1 ’ [Then pensively.] ‘ Ach, no, noiv ho not 
sing any more, ho only cry. Wlren he think he sing, now, he not 
sing at all, no; he only make like a cat which 
is unwell.’ 

Where and how did wo get the idea that 
tile Germans are a stolid, phlegmatic race 1 
In trutli, they are widely removed from that. 
They are warm-hearted, emotional, impulsive, 
cnthusia.stic, their teara come at the milclesl 
touch, and it is not hard to move them tc 
laughter. They are the very ohildren of 
impulse. We are cold and self-contained, 
compared with the Germans. They hug 
and kiss and cry and shout and dance and • 
sing ; and where we use one loving, potting expression, they pour out 
a score. Their language is fidl of endearing diminutives ; nothing that 
they love escapes the application of a petting diminutive — neither the 
house, nor the dog, nor the horse, nor the grandmother, nor any 
other creature, animate or inanimate. 

In the theatres at Hanover, Hamburg, and Mannheim, they had a 
wise custom. The moment the curtain went up, the lights in the body 
of the house went down. The audience sat in the cool gloom of a 
deep twilight, which greatly enhanced the glowing splendours of the 
stage. It saved gas, too, and people were not sweated to death. 

When I saw ‘ King Lear ’ played, nobody was allowed to see a scene 
shifted ; if there was nothing to be done but alide a forest out of tire 
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v-'j3y unci ex])0S6 a temple beyond, one did not see that forest split 
itseif in tlie middle and go shrieking away, with the accompanying 
diijwiolianting specteicle of the hands and heels of the impelling impulse 
— no, the crirtfuii was always dropped for an instant— one heard not 

the lofiMt' movement behind it — ^Imt when it went up, the next instant, 
the forest was gone. Even when the stage was being entirely re-set, 
one heard no noise. During the whole time that ‘King Lear’ was 
playing, the curtain was never dowm two minutes at any one time. Tlie 
orchestra played until the curtain was ready to go up for the first time, 
then they departed for the evening. Where the stage-waits never reach 
two minutes, there is no occasion for music. I had never seen this 
two-minute business between acta but once before, and that was when 
the ‘ Shaughran ’ was played at Wallack’s. 

I was at a concert in Munich one night, the people were streaming 
in, the clock-hand pointed to seven, the music struck up, and instantly 
all movement in the body of the house ceased ■ — nobody was standing, 
or walking up the aisles, or fumbling with a seat, the streain of 
incomers had suddenly dried up at its source. I listened imdisturbed 
to a piece of music that was fifteen minute.s long — always expecting 
some tardy ticket-holders to come crowding past my knees, and being 
oontiiiuously and pleasantly disappointed — but when the last note was 
struck, here came the stream again. You sea, they had made those late 
corners wait in the comfortable waiting-parlour from the time the music 
liiul begun until it was ended. 

It was the first time I had ever seen this sort of criminals denied 
the privilege of destroying the comfort of a house foil of their betters. 
Some of these were pretty fine birds, but no matter, they had to tarry 
outside in the long parlour under the inspection of a double rank of 
liveried footmen and waiting-maids who supported the two walls witli 
their backs and held the wraps and traps of their masters and mistresses 
on their arms. 

We had no footmen to hold our things, and it was not permissible 
to take them into the concert room ; but there were some men and 
women to take charge of them for us. They gave us checks for them 
and cliavged a fixed price, payable in advimce — five cents. 

In Germany tliey always hear one thing at an opera which has 
never yet been heard in America, perhaps — I me.an the closing strain 



oii a fine solo or duet. We always smash into it with .hii earthcjuako 
ol' applause. The result is that we rob oiu-selves ol’ the sweetest part 
of the trait; wo get tlie whisky, but we don’t get the sugar in th® 
bottom of the glass. 

Our way of acattering applause along through an act eaema to me 
to be better than the Mannheim way of aaving it all up till the net ia 
ended. I do not see how an actor can forget himself and portray hot 
passion hefovo a cold still .audience. 1 ahould think he would fe(3l 
fooliah. It is a pain to me to this day, to remember how that old 
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German Lear raged and wept and howled around the stage, with never 
a resjjonse ficom that hushed house, never a single outburst till the act 
was ended. To me there was something unspeakably uncomfortable in 
the solemn dead silences that always tbllowed this old persoit’s tremend- 
ous outpourings of his feelings. I could not help putting myself in his 
place — thought I knew how sick and Hat he felt during those silences, 
because I remembered a case which came under my observation once, 
and whioh — but I will tell the incident. 

One evening on board a Mississippi steamboat, a boy of ton years 
lay asleep in a berth— a long, slim-legged boy ; he was encased in quite 



■A short sliii’t; it was the first time he had ever made a 
■iti smboat, and so hc^ was troubled, and scared, and had gone 
v.itli his head filled with impending sxag^ga, and explosions, and 
Conflagrations, and sudden death. About ten o’clock some twenty 
ladies were sitting around about the ladies’ saloon, quietly reading, 
sewing, embroidering, and so on, and among them sat a 
benignant old dame with round spectacles on her nose and 
knitting-needles in her hands. Now all of a sudden, into 
of this peaceful scene burst that alim-sbanked boy in the 
wild-eyed, erect-haired, .and shouting, ‘ Fire, fire I jump and 
boat’s afire, and there ain’t a minute to lose / ’ All those 


sweetly up and smiled, nobody stirred, the old lady pulled her 
down, looked over them, and said, gently— 

t But you mustn’t catch cold, child. Run and put on your 
pin, and then come and tell us all about it.’ 

It was a cruel chill to give to a poor little devil's gushing vehemence. 
Ee was expecting to be a sox-t of hero — the creator of a wild panic 
■—•and here everybody sat and smiled a mocking smile, and an old 
woman made fun of his bugbear. I turned and wept humbly 
—for I was that boy — and never even cared to liisoover whether I 
aad dreamed the fire or actually seen it. 

I am told that in a German concert or opera they hardly 
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encore n flong ; that though they may be dying to hoar it again, thek 
good breeding uBiuilly preserves them against requiring the repetition. 
Kings may encore ; that is quite another matter ; it dolights eveiy- 
body to tea that the King is pleased ; and as to the actor encored, Ilia 
pride and gratification are simply boundless. StUl, there arc circiim- 

Etaiices in which even a royal encore 

But it is better to illustrate. The King of Bavai-ia is a poet, and 
has a poet’s eccentricities — with the advantage over all othei- poets of 
being able to gratify them, no matter w'hat form they may lake. He 
is fond of the opera, but not fond of sitting in the presence of an 
audience ; therefore, it has sometimea occurred, in Slunich, that when 
an opera has been concluded and the players were getting off their 
paint and finery, a command has come to them to get their piaint and 
finery on again, Presently the King rvould arrive, solitary and alone, 
and the players would begin at the beginning and do the entire opera 
over again with only that one individual in the vast solemn theatre for 
audience, Once he took an odd freak into his head. High up and out 
of sight, over tho prodigious stage of tlie court theatre is a maze of 
interlacing water-pipes, so pierced that, in case of fire, innumcrahle 
little thread-like streams of water can be caused to descend; and in 
case of need, this discharge can be augmented to a pouring flood. 
American managers might make a note of that. The Icing was sole 
audience. The opera proceeded, it was a piece wich a storm in it; the 
mimic thunder began to mutter, the mimic wind began to wail and 
sough, and the mimic rain to patter. The King’s interest rose higher 
and higher : it developed into enthusiasm. He cried out — 

‘ It is good, very good indeed I But I will have real rain 1 turn 
on the water 1 ’ 

The manager pleaded for a reversal of tho command ; said it would 
ruin the costly scenery and the splendid costumes, but the King cried — 
‘No matter, no matter, I will have real rairil Turn on the 
water!’ 

So the real rain was turned on and began to descend in gossiimer 
lances to the mimic flower beds and gravel waUcs of the stage. The 
richly dressed .actresses and actors tripped about singing bravely and 
pretending not to mind it. The King was delighted — his enthuHiaanj 
grew higher. He cried out— 




‘More yeti’ cried tJie King ; ‘more yet— let loose all 
liim on all the water ! I trill hang the man that raises 

When this most tremendous and effective storm that had ever 
produced in any theatre was at last over, the King’s 
measureless. He cried — ■ 

‘ .Magnificent, magnificent I Encore J Do it again ! ' 

But the manager succeeded in persuading him to recall 
and said '(he company would feel sufficiently rewarded 


the st-ige ;:UV7ed aw.iy for dear life, with tl 
down the backs of thoir ueeka, and tlie drj 
his lofty hoy, and wore his gloves to ribbons 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tkb Esvtmmer day? piisaed plciiaantly in Heidelberg, We had a stilled 
tniiuor, and under hia inatructiona we were getting our legs in the 
riglifc condition for the contemplated pedestrian tours ; we were well 
satisfied with the progress which we had made in the German language,* 
and more than satisfied with what we had accomplished in Art, Wo had 
had the best instructors in drawing and painting in Garraany~IIaia,- 
merling, Vogel, Muller, Diets, and Schumann. Hammerling taught us 
landscape painting, Yogel taught us figure drawing, Mhllor taught us to 
do Btill-life, and Dietz and Schumann gave us a finisliing course in 
two specialties — battlepleces and shipwrecks. Whatever I am in Art 
I owe to these men. I have something of the manner of each and all of 
them ; but they all said that I had also a manner of my own, and that 
it was conspicuous. They said there was a marked individuality about 
my -.style, insomuch that if I ever painted the commonest type of a 
dog, I should be sure to throw a something into the aspect of that dog 
which would keep him from being mistaken for the creation of any other 
artkfc. Secretly I wanted to believe all these kind sayings, but I could 
not ; I was afraid that my masters’ partiality for me, and pride in me, 
biassed their judgment. So I resolved to make a test. Privately, and 
unknown to anyone, I painted my great picture, ‘ Heidelberg Castle 
Illuminated ’ — iny first really important work in oils — and had it hung 
up in the midst of a wilderness of oil pictures in the Art Exhibition, 
with no name attached to it. To my great gratification it was instantly 
recognised as mine. AH the town Aocked to see it, and people even 
enme from neighbouring localities to visit ifc It made moi-e stir than 
any eftber work in the Exhibition. But the most gratifying thing of 
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All was that chance strangers, passing through, who had not heard oi 
my picture, were not only drawn to it, as by a loadstone, the moment 
they entered the gallery, but always took it for a ‘ Turner.’ 

Mr. Harris was graduated in Art about the same time with myself, 
and wa took a studio together. We waited awhile for some orders ; 



then as time began to drag a little, we concluded to make a pedestrian 
tour. After much consideration we determined on a trip up the shores 
of the beautiful Neckar to Heilbronn. Apparently nobody had ever 
done that. There were ruined castles on the overhanging cliffs and 
crags all the way ; those were said to have their legends, like those 
on the Ehine, and, what was better still, they had never been in print. 
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'I'hers was nothing in the books about that lovely region, it had been 
neglected by the touriat, it was virgin soil for the literary pioneer. 

Meantime the knapsacks, the rough walking-suits, and the stout 
walking-shoes which we had ordered, were finished and brought to us. 
A Mr. X. and a young Mr. Z. had agreed to go with us. We went 
around one evening and bade good-bye to our Mends, and afterwards 
had a little farewell banquet at the hotel. We got to bed early, for 
we wanted to make an early start, so as to take advantage of the cool 
of the morning. 

We were out of bed at break of d.ay, feeling fresh and vigorous, 
and took a hearty breakfast, then plunged down through the leafy 
arcades of the Castle grounds, towards the town. What a glorious 
summer morning it was, and how the flowers did pour out their frag- 
rance, and how the birds did sing 1 It was just the time for a tramp 
through the woods and mountains. 

We were all dressed 
alike : broad slouch hats, 
to keep the sun off; grey 
knapsacks; blue army 
shirts; blue overalls; len- ^ 
them gaiters buttoned tight 
from knee down to ankle; 
high-quarter coarse shoes 
snugly laced, Each man had 
tin opera-glass, a canteen, 
and a guide-book case slung 
over his shoulder, and car- 
ried an alpenstock in one 
hand and a sun umbrella in 
the other. Around our hats 
were wound many folds of 
soft white muslin, with the 
ends hanging and flapping 
down our backs — an idea oub btabx (bv hareib), 

brought from the Orient and 

used by tourists all over Europe, Harris carried the little wateh-like 
luivohino called a ‘ pedomete*,’ whose oflice is to keep count of a man’s 
03 
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Fiteps and tel! bow far he has walked. Everybody atopped to ndinke 
our costUKies and give us a hearty ' Pleasant marcli to yoxi 1 ’ 

When we got down town I found that we could go by rail to wltMn 
five miles of Heilbronn. The train was just atoi'ting, so we jumped 
aboard and went tearing away in splendid spirits. I); was agreed all 
around that we had done wisely, because it would be just as enjoyable 
to vralk down the Neckar as up it, and it could not be needful to 
walk both ways. There were some nice German people in our com- 
partment. 1 got to talking some pretty pirivate matters presently, and 
Harris became nervous ; so he nudged luo and said — 

‘ Speak in German — these Germans may understand English.’ 

I did so, and it was wmll 
I did ; for it turned out 
that there was not a Ger- 
man in that party who did 
notunderstand English per- 
fectly. It is curioxis how 
widespread our language is 
in Germany. After a while 
some of those foUca got out, 
and a German gentleman 
and his two young daugh- 
ttsrs got in. I spoke in 
German to one of the lat- 
ter several times, but with- 
out result. Finally she 
Bfiid— . , 

‘ I, oh veratehe nur 
Deutach und Engliscb 
or words to that effect,: 
That is, ‘ I don't underatand 

And sure enough, not only she but her father and .sister spoke 
English. So after that we had all the talk we wanted ; and wo wanted 
a good deal, for they were very agreeable people. They were greatly 
mterested m our costumes; especially the alpenstocks, for they had 
not seen any before. They said that the Neckar ro.ed was perfectly 
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hvol, 30 vfs nu'.st be going to Switzerland or some other nigged ooiimtry | 
anti aalced iis i£ we did not find the walking pretty fatiguing in sueh 
warm weather. But we aftid No. 

Wo reached Wimpfen — think it was Wimpfen-— in about three 
hourS; imd got out, not the least tired ; found a good hotel and ordered 
boev and dinner ; then took a stroll through the venerable old village. 
It Vv'tta vfiiy picturesque and tumble-down, and dirfy and interesting. 
It li.'id queer hou.ses five hundred years old in it, and a military tower, 
il.'i h'iit high, which had .stood there more than ten centuries. I made 
a litt.lo f-kench of it. I kept a copy, but gave the original to the Burgo- 
mastor. S think the original was better than the copy, because it had 
wore, windows in it, and the gra.sa stood up better and had a brisker 
look. There was none around the 
tower, though; I composed the 
gras.“ myself, from studies I made 
in a field by Heidelberg in Hiim- 
merling’s time. The innn on top, 
l/roldng at the view, is apparentiy 
too l.arge, but I found he could 
not be made smaller conveniently. 

I wanted him there, and I wanted 
him visible, so I thought out a way 
to manage it ; I composed the pic- 
ture from two points of view ; the 
spectator is to observe the man 
from about where that -flag is, and 
he must observe the tower itself 
from the ground, This harmonises 
the seeming di.screpaacy. 

Near an old ciithedral, under 
a shed, were three crosses of stone — mouldy and damaged things, bear- 
ing Ufe- size atone figures. The two thieves were dressed in the fanciful 
Cfwrt coatumes of the middle of the sixteenth century, while the 
Saviour was nude, with the exception of a cloth around the loins. 

IVe had dinner under the green trees in a garden belonging to the 
hotel ;md overlooking the Neckar ; then, after a smoke, we went to bed. 
Wc I'.ad V. routwliing nap, then got up about three in the afternoon and 
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put on our panoply. As we tramped gaily out at tlio gate of the town, 
we overtook a peasant’s cart, partly laden with odds and ends of cab* 
faages and similar v^teble rubbish, and drawn by a small cow and 
11 smaller donkey yoked together. It was a pretty slow concern, but it 
got us into Heilbronn before dark — five miles, or possibly it was 
seven. 

We stopped at the very same inn wbiob the famous old robber 
knight and rough fighter, Gotz von Berlichingen, abode in after he 
got out of captivity in the Square Tower of Heilbronn between three 
hundi-ed and fifty and four hundred years noo, Harris and I occupied 
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the same room which he had occupied, and the same paper had not all 
peeled oil the walls yet. The furniture was quaint old carved stufiT, full 
foul' hundred years old, and some of the smells were over a thousand. 
There was a hook in the wall, which the landlord said the terrific old 
Gotz used to hang his iron hand on when he took it oflP to go to bed. 
This room was very large — it might be called immense— and it was on 
the first floor ; which means it was in the' second story, for in Europe 
the houses are so high that they do not count the first story, else they 
would get tired climbing before they got to the top. The wall paper was 
a fiery red, with huge gold figm-es in it, well smirched by time, smd it 
covered all the doors. These doors fitted so snugly and continued the 
figures of the paper so unbrokenly that when they were closed one 
bad to go feeling and searching along the wall to find them. There 



v:&a a !5tove in the corner — one of tLose tall, square, stately white por- 
ooiain things that looks like a monument, and keeps you thinking of 
dasith when you ought to be enjoying your travels. The windows 
looked out on a little alley, and over that into a stable and. some 
poultry and pig yards in the rear of some tenement houses. There 
were the customary two beds in the room, one in one end of it, the 
other in the other, about an old-fashioned brass-mounted single- barrelled 
pistol-shot apart. They were fully as narrow as the usual German 
bed, too, and had the German bed’s iner-adicable habit of spilling the 
blankets on the floor every time you forgot yourself and went to sleep. 

A round table as large as King Arthur’s stood in the centre- of the 
room ; while the waiters were getting ready to serve our dinner on it 
we all went out to see the renowned clook on the fi-ont of the municipal 
buildings. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The Rathhaus, or municipal building, is of the quaintest and most 
picturesque Middle-Age axchitecture. It has a massive portico and 
steps before it, heavily biduatraded, and adorned with life-size rusty iron 
knights in complete armour. The clock-face on the front of the build- 
ing is very large, and of curious pattern. Ordinarily a gilded angel 
strikes the hour on a big bell with a hammer ; as the striking ceases, 
a life-size figure of Time raisus its hour-glass and turns it ; two golden 
rams advance and butt each other; a gilded cock lifts its wings ; but 
the main features are two great angels, who stand on each side of the 
dial with long horns at their lips : it was said that they blew melodious 
blasts on these horns every hour ; but they did not do it for us. We 
were told later that they blew only at night when the town was still. 

Within the Eathhaus were a number of huge wild boafa’ heads, 
preserved and mounted on brackets along the wall ; they bore inscrip- 
tions telling who killed them, and how many hundred years ago it was 
done. One room in the building was devoted to the preservation of 
ancient archives. Thera they showed us no end of aged documents ; 
some were signed by Popes, some by TiUoy and other great generals, 
and one was a letter written and subscribed by Gbtz von Beiiiohingen 
in Heilbronn in 1519, just after his release from the Square Tower. 

This fine old robber-knight was a devoutly and sincerely religious 
man, hospitable, cbaritoble to tlio poor, fearless in fight, active, enter- 
prising, and possessed of a large and generous nature. He had in him 
a quality wliich was rare in. that rough time — the quality of being 
able to overlook moderate injuries, and of being able to forgive and 
forget mortal ones as soon as he had somidly trounced the authors of 
them. He was prompt to take up any poor devil’s quarrel and risk his 
neck to right him. The common folk held him dear, and his memory 
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is still green in bHlkd and tradition. He used to go on the highway 
and rob rich wayfarera ; and other times he would swoop down from 
his high ffiistle on the hills of the Neckar and capture passing cargoes 
of mercbandise. In his Memoirs he piously thanks the Giver of all 
Good for remembering him in his needs and delivering sundry such 
cargoes into his hands at times when only special providences could 
have relieved him. He was a doughty warrior, and found a deep joy 
in battle. In an as.sault upon a stronghold in Bavaria, when he was 
only twenty-three years old, his right hand was shot away, but he was 
BO interested in the fight (hat he did not observe it for a while. He 
said that the iron hand which was made for him afterward, and which 
he wore for more than half a century, was nearly iUi clever a member 
88 the fleshy one had been. 1 was glad to get a fac-simile of the letter 
written by this fine old German Eobin Hood, though I was not able to 
read it. He was » better artist with his sword than with his pen. 

We went down by the riyer and saw the Square Tower. It was a 
very venerable structure, very strong, and very unoruamental. There 
was no opening near the ground. They had to use a ladder to get into 
it, no doubt. 

We visited the principal church, also, a curious old struotm’e, with 
a tower-like spire adorned with all sorts of grotesque images. The 
inner walls of the church were placarded with large mural tablets of 
copper, bearing engraved inscriptions celebrating the merits of old 
Heiibronn worthies of two or three centuries ago, and also bearing 
ritdely-painted effigies of themselves and their families tricked out in 
the queer costumes of those days. The head of the family sat in the 
foregroitnd, and beyond him extended a sharply receding and diminish- 
ing row of sons; facing him sat his wife, and beyond her extended a 
long row of diminishing daughters. The family was usually large, 
but the perspective bad. 

Then we hired the hack and the horse which Gbtz von Berliohingen 
used to use, and drove several miles into the country to visit the place 
caOed Weibei'tveu — Wile’s Fidelity, I suppose it means. It was a feudal 
castle of the Middle Ages. When we reached its neighboirrhood we 
found it was beautifully situated, but on top oi a mound, or hill, 
mind and tolerably steep, and about two hundred feet high. Q’here- 
fpse, as the sun was blazing hot, we did not climb up there, but took 
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the place on trust, nnd observed it from a distance, while the liarse 
loaned up against a fence and rested. The place has no interest except 
that v/hich is lent it by its legend, which is a very pretty one — to this 
eflect. 

THE tEGEtm. 

In the Middle Ages a couple of young dukes, brothers, took opposite 
sides in one of the wars, the one fighting for the Emperor, the other 
against him. One of them owned the castle avid village on top of tlie 
mound which I have been speaking of, and in his absence bis brother 
came with hia knights and soldiers and began a siege. It wa,s a long 
and tedious business; for the people made a stubborn and faithful de- 
fence. But at last their supplies ran out, and starvation began its 
work ; more fell by Ivunger than by the missiles of the enemy. They 
by-and-by surrendered, and begged for charitable terms. But the 
beleaguering prince was so incensed against them for their long resist- 
ance that he said he would spare none but the women and children — all 
the men should be put to the sword without exception, and all their 
goods destroyed. Then the women came and fell on their knees and 
begged for the lives of their husbands. 

*No,' said the prince, ‘not a man of tliem shall escape alive; you 
yourselves shall go with your children into houseless and friendless 
banishment ; but that you may not starve I grant you tliis one, grace, 
that each woman may bear with her from this place as much of her 
most valuable property as she is able to carry.’ 

Very well, presently the gates swung open and out filed those women 
carrying their husbands on tlieir shoulders. The be.siegers, furious 
at the crick, rushed forward to slaughter the men, but the Duke stepped 
between and said — 

‘ No, put up your swords — a prince’s word is inviolable.’ 

When we got back to the hotel, King Arthur’s Bound Table was 
ready for us in its white drapery, and the hevid waiter and his first 
assistant, in swallow- tails and white cravats, brouglit in the soup and 
the hoi plates at once. 

Mr. X. had ordered the dinner, and when the wine came on, he 
picked up a bottle, glanced at the label, and then turned to the grave, 
the melancholy, the sepulohral head waiter, and said it was not the 
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‘U; is true; I beg parilon.’ Then 
ha turned on Ms subordinate and 
calmly said, ‘ Bring another label.’ 

At the same time he slid the 
present label o.ffi with his liand and 
laid it aside ; it had been newly put 
cm, its paste was still wet. When 
the new label came, he put it on ; 
om French wine being now turned 
into G-erman wine, according to de- 
sire, the head waiter wont blandly 
about his other duties, as if the 
working of this sort of miracle was 
a common and easy thing to him, 

Mr. .X. said he had not known 
before that there were people honest 
enoTtgh to do this miracle in public, 
but he was aware that thousands 
upon tliousiinds of • labels were im- 
ported into America from Europe 
every year, to enable dealers to fur- 
nish to their oustonicra, in a quiet 
and inexpensive way, all the dif- 
ferent kinds of foreign wines they 
might require. 

We took a turn around the 
town, after dinner, and foimd it fully aa interesting in tlie 
as it had been in the day time. The streets were 
paved, and tliore was not a sidewalk or a street lamp anywhere, 
dwellings were centuries old, and vast enough for hotels, 
widened all the way up; the stories projected further and further 
forward and aside as they ascended, and the long rows of 
winilowsy filled with little hits of panes, curtained with 
tiTOBlm and adorned outside with boxes of flowers, made 
olf'eot, Tlie moon was bright, and the light and shadow very 
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ant] nothing could be more pieturenque than those curving streets, with 
their rows of huge high gables leaning tar over toward each other 
in a friendly gossiping way, and the crowds below drifting through 
the alternating blots of gloom and mellow bars of moonlight. Nearly 
everybody was abroad, chatting, singing, romping, or maaaed in ksy 
comfortable attitudes in the doorways. 




triauT. 


In one place there was a public building which was fenced about 
L a thick, rusty chain, which sagged from post to post in a succes- 
of low swings. The pavement here was made of heavy blocks of 
e. In the glare of the moon a party of barefooted ' children were 
I certeialy thonght thorn barefooted, but evidently the Mtiat faas lad 
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swinging on those clnuRH and having a noisy good time, 
not the first ones who had done that; even their great 
fathers had not been the first to do it when they were oh 
strokes of the bare feet had worn grooves inches deep 
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flags; it had taken many generations of swinging children to accom- 
plish that. Everywhere in the town were the tnoiild and decay that 
go with antiquity, and evidence it ; but I do not know that anything 
else gave ns so vivid a sense of the old age of Heiibronn as those fbot.- 
vrom grooves in the paving Htones. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

Whkk we got back to the hotel I wound and sot the pedometer and 
put it in my pocket, for I was to carry it next day and keep record of 
the miloa we made. The work which we had given the instrument 
to do during the day which had just closed, had not fatigued it per- 
ceptibly. 

We were in bed by ten, for we wanted to be up and away on our 
tramp homeward with the darvn. I hung firo, but Harris went to sleep 
at once. I hate a man who goe.s to sleep at once ; there is a sort of 
indefinable something about it which is not exactly an insult, and yet 
is an insolence; and one which is hard to bear, too. I lay there fretting 
over this injury, and trying to go to sleep; but the harder f tried the 
wider awake I gi’ew. I got to feeling very lonely in the dark, with 
no company but on tmdigested dinner. My mind got a start by-and-by, 
and began to consider the beginning of every, subject which. .has ever 
been thought of; but it never went further than the beginning ; it was 
touch and go ; it fled from topic to topic with a frantic speed. At the 
end of an hour my head was in a perfect whirl, and 1 was dead tired, 
fogged out. 

The fatigue was so great that it presently began to make some head 
against the norvotis excitement; while imagiuing myself wide awake, I 
would really doze into momentary unconsoiousnessies, and come .sud- 
denly out of them with a physical jerk which nearly wrenched my 
joints apart — the delusion of the instant being that I was tumbling 
backwards over a precipice. After I had fallen over eight or nine 
precipices and thus found out that one half of my brain had been aiileep 
eight or nine times without the wide-awake, hard-rvorking other half 
suspecting it, the periodical unoonBoioasncsses began to extend their 
Spell gradmdly over more of my brain-territory, and at last I ijauk into 
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ble'^Hed, dwimlc'SH stupor, when 
— ivhiit was that? | 

My dulled faculties dr^ged I 
themaelves partly back t» life, 
and took a recejitive attitude. 
Now out of an immense, a | 
iimitleaa distance, came a some- I 
thing which grew and grew, 
and approached, and presently 
wu'.i recogiimbla as a sound — 
it had rather seemed to be a 
feeling, before. This sottnd 
was a mile away, now — ^jterhaps 
it was the murmur of a storm ; 
and now it was nearer — ^not a 
quarter of a mile away; was 
it the muffled rasping and 
grinding of distant machinery ? 
No, it came still nearer; was 
it the mea.suved tramp of a 
marching troop ? But it came 
nearer still, and still nearer — 
and at last it was right in the 
room : it was merely a mouse 
gnawing the woodwork. So I 
had held my breiith all that 
time for such a trifle. 

W ell, what was done could j 
not be helped ; I would go to j 
sleep at once and malce up the | 
lost time. Th<at was a thought- I 
less thought. Without intend- j 
ing it — hardly knowing it — 1 j / 


n drowse \rhieh. gi’ew deeper and deeper and was donbtloHi juet on the 
very point of becoming a solid, i. ' ' ' 


leu to uscemng mtentiy to ma! 

Bound, and even unconsciously m.o«o(>« 
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ooimting the Btrokea of the mouse’s nutmeg-grater. Presently I waa 
deriving exquisite suffering from this employment, yet maybe I could 
have endured it if the mouse had attended steadily to bis work ; but he 
did not do that; he stopped every now and then, and I sufi’ered inoro 
while waiting and listening for him to begin aga in than I did while he 
was gnawing. Along at first I was mentally offering a reward of five,— 
six, — seven, — ten dollars for that mouse; but towards the last 1 v.'Sii 
offering rewards which were entirely beyond my means. I close'U'eefed 
my ears, — that is to say, I bent tlie flaps of them down, and furled 
them into five or six folds, and pressed them against the hearing-orifice, 
—but it did no good: the faculty was so sliarpened by nervous excite- 
ment that it was become a microphone, and could hear through the 
overlays without trouble. 

My anger grew to a frenzy. I finally did what all persons before 
me have done, clear back to Adam — resolved to throw something. 1 
reached down and got my walking-shoes, then sat up in bed and 
listened, in order to exactly locate the noise. But I couldn’t do if, 
it was as unlocatable as a cricket’s noise ; and where one thinks that 
that is, is always the 
very place where it 
isn’t. So I presently 
hurled a shoe at ran- , 
dom, and with a vi- 
cious vigour, It 
struck the wall over 
Harris’s head and 
fell down on him ; 1 
had not imagined I 
could throw so far. 
It woke Harris, and 
I was glad of it until 
I found he was not 
angry; then I vvas 
sorry. He soon went 
to sleep again, which 
pleased mo; but 
straightway the mouse began again, which roused my tcniper once niorb. 



I did not want to wake Harris n second time, but the gnawing oontinued 
until i vvd3 oonii^elled to throw the other shoe. This time I broke a 
mirror — there were two in the room — I got the largest one of course. 
liarri.T wo];e again, but did not complain, and I was sorrier than ever. 
I rcst.ilyed that I would -suffer all possible torture before I would dist urb 
him a third time. 

j The mouse eventually retired, and by-and-by I was sinlting to sleep, 

I when a clock began to strike ; I counted till it was done, and was about 

I to drow.se again when another clock began ; I counted; then tbe two 

’ great Kathhaua clock angels began to send forth soft, rich, melodious 
blfasts i'rom their long trumpets. I had never heard anything that 
was go lovely, or weird, or myaterioua — but when they got to blowing 
the (juarter-hourB, they seemed to me to be overdoing the thing. Every 
time I dropped off for a moment, a new noise woke me. Each time 
I woke, 1 missed my coverlet, and had to reach down to tlie floor and 
get it again. 

At last all sleepiness forsook me. I recognised the fact that I was 
i? hopelessly and permanently wide awake. Wide arvake, and feverish 
f and thirsty. When I had lain tossing there as long as I could endure 
it, it occurred to me that it would be a good idea to dress and go out 
in the great square and take a refreshing wash in the fountain, and 
smoke and reflect there until the remnant of the night was gone. 

; I believed I could dress in the dark without waking Harris. I had 

1 banished my shoes after the mouse, but my slippers would do for a 
I ' summer night. So I rose softly, and gradually got on everything — 

1 down to one sock. I couldn’t seem to get on the track of that sock, 
anyway I could fix it. But I had to have it; so I went down on my 
hands and knees with one slipper on and the other in my hand, and 
i began to paw gently arotmd and rake the floor, but with no success. 
I enlai-ged rny circle, and went on pawing and raking. With every 
pressiu'c of my knee, how the floor creaked 1 and every time I chanced 
‘ to rake against any article, it seemed to give out thirty-five or thirty- 
six times more noise than it would have done in the day time. In those 
oases I always stopped and held my breath till I was sure Harris had 
not .awakened — then I crept along again. I moved on and on, but 1 
could not find the sock ; I could not seem to find anything but furniture. 
I could not remember that there was much furniture in the room when 
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i wenS to bed, but the place wm alive with it uow— especially cliaira— 
chairs everywhere-had a couple of families moved in, in the mean- 
time ? And I never could seem to glance on one of those chairs, but 
always struck it fiill and square with my head. My temper rose, by 
steady and sure degrees, and as I pawed on and on, 1 fell to making 
vicious comments under my breath. 
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I started to get up, and knocltcd dow an umbrella ; it made a noise 
like a pistol-shot when it struck .that hard, slick wirpetlesa floor ; I 
grated my teeth, and held my breath — Haiiia did not stir. I set the 
umbrella slowly and carefully on end against the wall, but as soon as I 
took my hand away, its heel slipped from imder it, and down it cams 
again with another hang. I shrunk together and listened a moment in 
silent fury — no harm done, everything quiet. With the most pains- 
taking care and nicety I stood the umbrella up once more, took my 
hand away, and down it came again. 

I have been strictly reared, but if it had not been so dark and 
solemn and awfiil there in that lonely vast room, I do believe I Aould 
have said something then which could not be put into a Sunday-school 
book without injuring the sale of it. If my reasoning powers had not 
been already sapped dry by my barassments, I would have known 
better than to try to set an umbrella on end on one of those glassy 
German floors in the dark ; it can’t be done in the daytime without four 
failurea to one success. I had one comfort, though — Hawis was yet 
stiU and silent — he had not stir-red. 

The umbrella could not locate me — there were four standing around 
the room, and all alike. I thought I would feel along the wall and find 
the door in that way. I rose up and began this operation, but raked 
down a picture. It was not a large one, but it made noise enough for a 
panorama. Harris gave out no sound, but I felt that if I experimented 
any further with the pictures I should be sure to wake him. Better 
give up frying to get out. Yes, I would find King Arthur’s Eound 
Table once more — I had already found it several times — and use it 
for a base of departure on an exploring tour for my bed ; if I could 
find my bed I could then find my water pitcher ; I would quench my ' 
raging thirst and turn in. So I started on my hands and knees, because 
1 could go faster that way, and with more confidence, too, and not 
knock down things. By-and-by I found the table — with my head — 
rubbed the bruise a little, then rose up and started, with hands 
abroad and fingers spread, to balance myself, I found a chair ; then 
tiio wall; then another chair; then a sofa; then an alpenstock, then 
another sofa ; this confounded me, for I had thought there was only 
one sofir. I hunted up the table again and took a fresh start ; found 
some more cliairs. 
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It occurred to me, now, as it ought to have done Iwforc. that lis the 
table waa round, it was therefore no value as a base to aim from ; 
so I moved off onoe more, and at random among the wilderness of 
chairs and sofas — ■ 

\"j u,"*- i imiaLiiiliar regions, 


knocked a candle- 
stick off a mantel- 
piece ; grabbed at 
the candlestick and 
knocked off a lamp ; 
grabbed at the lamp 
and knocked off a 
water-pitcher with a 
rattling crash, and 
thought to myself, 
‘ I’ve fotmd you at 
last — I judged I was 
close upon you.’ 
Harris shouted 


A niOHT’s WOBK. in his long night gar- 

ment with a candle, 

young Z. after him with another candle ; a procession swept in at another 
door with candles and lanterns, landlord and two German guests in their 
nightgowns, and a chambennaid in hera. 

I looked around; I waa at Harris’s bed, a Sabbath day's journey 
from my own. There was only one sofa, it was against the wall; there 
was only one chair where a body could get at it — I had been revolving 
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sroiaid it like ft plftnet, apcl colliding with it like a coihat half the 

night. , 

I explained how 1 had been' employing myself, and why. Then 
the loiKllovd’a party left, and the vest of ua set about ouf pvepsorationa 
for broakfist, for the dawn was ready to break.. I glanced furtively at 
my perlnmoter, and found T had made forty-.seven miles. But 1 did 
not care, for I had come out sbr a pedestrian tour anyway. 
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When the landlord learned that I and my agent were artists, oui’ party 
rose peroeptibly in hia esteem ; we rose still higher when he learned 
that we wore malting a pedestrian tour of Em-opo. 

He told ua all about the Heidelberg road, and which were the 
best places to avoid, and which the beat ones to tarry at ; he charged 
me less than cost for the things I broke in the night ; he put up a fine 
luncheon for ua, and added to it a quantity of great light-green plums, 
the pleasantest finiit in Germany ; he was so anxious to do us honour 
that ho would not allow us to walk out of Ileilbronu, but called up 
(rSti! von Berlichingen’s horse and cab and made us ride. 

I made a aketoh of the turn-out. It is not a Work, it is only wliat 
artists call a ‘ study ’ — a thing to make a finished picture from. This 
sketch lias several blemishes in it ; for instance, the waggon is not 
travelling as fast as the horse is. This is wi-ong. Again, the person 
trying to get out of the way is too small ; he is out. of perspective, as 
we say. The two upper lines are not the horse’s back, they are the 
reins ; there seems to be a wheel missing — this would be coiTccted in 
a finished Work, of course. That thing flying out behind is not a flag, 
it is a cui'tain. That other thing up there is the sun, but I didn’t get 
enough distance on it. I do not remember, now, what that thing is 
that is in front of the man who is running, but I think it is a haystack 
or a woman. This study was exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1879, but 
did not take any medal ; they do not give medals for studies. 

We discharged the carriage at tlie bridge. The river was full of 
logs — long, slendei', barkless pine logs — and we leaned on the rails of 
the bridge and watched the men put them together into rafls. These 
rafts were of a shape and constraction to suit the crookedness and 
extreme narrowness of the Neckar, They were from 50 to 100 yards 
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iong, aid they gradually tapered 
frora n 9..Iog breacitli at their eterna, 
tij ft d-jog breadth at their how- 
cEdH, ‘Ilie main part of the steer- 
ing is done at the bow, with a pole ; 
the S-Jog breadth there fiiraishes 
room for only the steersman, foi' 
these little logs are not liirger 
around than an aYerago young 
lady’s waist. Tlie connections of 
tlie .sevcriil sections of the ruft are 
slaolc and pliant, so that the raft may 
be readily bent into any sort oi 
curve required by the shape of the 
river. 

The Neckar is in many places 
Eio narrow that a person oEin throw 
a dog across it, if he has one ; when 
it is also sharply curved in such 
places, the raftsman has to do some 
pretty nice snug piloting to make the 
turns. The river is not always 
allowed to spread over its whole bed 
— which is as much as thirty, and 
sometimes forty yards vdde — but is 
split into three equal bodies of 
water, by stone dykes which throw 
the main volume, depth, and cur- 
rent, into the central one. In low 
water these neat narrow-edged dykes 
project four or five inches above the 
surface, like the comb of a sub- 
merged roof ; but in high water they 
are overflowed. A hatful of rain 
makes high water in the ' Neckar, 
and a basketlxrl produces an over- 
flow. 
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Theru are dykes abreast the Sohloss Hotel, and the current in 
violently swift at that point. I "used to sit for hours in my glass cage, 
watching the long narrow rafts slip along through the central channel, 
grazing the right-bank .dyke, and aiming carefully for the middle arch 
of the stone bridge below j I watched them in this way, and lost all 
this time hoping to see one of them hit the bridge-pier and wreck 
itself some time or other, but was always disappointed. One was 
smashed there one morning, but I had just stepped into my room a 
moment to light a pipe, so I lost it. 

While I was looking down upon the rafts that morning in Heil- 
bronn, the dare-devil spirit of adventure came suddenly upon me, 
and I said to my comrades — 

‘/am going to Heidelberg on a raft. Will you venture with 
me ? ’ 

Their faces paled a little, but they assented with as good a grace 
as they could. Harris wanted to cable his mother — thought it his duty 
to do that, as he was all she had in this world — so, while he attended 
to this, I went down to the longest and finest raft and hailed the 
captain with a hearty. ‘ Ahoy, shipmate I ’ which put us upon pleasant 
terms at once, and we entered upon business. I said we were on a 
pedestrian tour to Heidelberg, and would like to take passage with 
him. I said this partly through young Z., who spoke German very 
well, and partly through Mr, X., who spoke it peculiarly. I can under- 
stand German as well as the maniac that invented it, but I talh it 
best through an interpreter. 

The captain hitched up his trousers, then shifted his qixid thought- 
fully. Presently he said just what I was expecting he would say, 
that he had no licence to carry passengers, and- therefore was afraid the 
law would be after him in case the matter got noised about or any 
accident happened. So I chartered the raft and the crew, and took aU 
the responsibilities on myself. 

With a rattling song the starboard watch bent to their work and 
hove the cable short, then got the anchor homo, and our bark moved 
off with a stately stride, and soon was bowling along at aboxit two knots 
an hour. 

Our party were grouped amiddiipB. At first the talk was a little 
gloomy, and ran mainly upon the ahoitnesa of life, the uncertainty of it, 
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tile perils which beset it, and the need and wisdom of being always 
prepared for the worst; this shaded off into low-Yoieed referencea 
so tihs dangers of the deep, and kindred matters ; but as the grey east 
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began to redden, and the mysterious solemnity and silence of the dawn 
to give })lac0 to the joy-songs of the birds, the talk took a cheerier 
tone, and our spirits began to rise steadily. 

Germany, in the summer, is the perfection of the beaiiiitul, but 
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nobody has imdeifitood, and realised, and enjoyed the ntmo.st; possibili - 
ties of tliia soft and peaceM beauty unless he has voyaged down the 
Neckar on a raft. The motion of a raft is the needful motion ; it is 
fiontle, and gliding, and smooth, and noiseless; it calms down all 
foveriah entivities, it soothes to sleep all nervous huivy and impatience ; 
under its restful influence all the troubles and vexations and sorrows 
that harass the mind vanish away, and existence becomes a dream, 
a charm, a deep and tranquil ecstasy. How it contrasts with hot and 
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perspiring pedestrianism and dusty and deafening railroad rash, and 
tedious jolting behind tired horses over blinding white roads ! 

We went dipping silently along, between the green and fragrant 
banka, with a sense of pleiisure and contentment that gi’ew and grew 
all the time. Sometimes the banks were overhung with thick masses 
of willows that wholly hid the ground behind ; sometimes we had noble 
hills on one hand, clothed densely with foliage to their tops, and on the 
other hand open levels blazing with poppies, or clothed in the rich 
blue of the corn-flower; sometimes we drifted in the shadow of 
forests, and gometimes along the margin of long stretches of velvety 
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gras?, fresi and green and bright, a tireleea charm to the eye. And the 
birda ! — they were everywhere ; they swept back and forth across the 
river constantly, and their jubilant music was never stilled. 

It was a deep and satisfying pleasure to see the sun create the new 
morning, and gradually, patiently, lovingly, clothe it on with splendour 
after splendotu-, and glory after glory, till the miracle tvaa complete. 
How diflerent is this marvel observed from a raft, from what it is 
when one observes it through the dingy windorys of a railway station 
in some wretched village, while he mimches a petrified sandwicli and 
waits fo)' the train. 
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CHAPTEE XT, 

BOWNTHEKIVEB. 

Meh and women and cattle wei-e at work in the dewy fields by this 
time. The people often stepped aboard the raft, as we glided along the 
grassy shores, and gossiped with ua and with, the crew for a hundred 
yards or so, then stepped ashore again, refreshed by the ride. 

Only the men did this, tlie women were too busy. The women do all 
kinds of work on the Continent. They dig, they hoe, they reap, they 
sow, they bear monstrous burdens on their backs, they shove similar 
ones long distances on wheelbarrows, they drag the cart when there is 
no dog or icon cow to drag it, and when there is, they assist the dog or 
cow. Age is no matter: the older the woman, the stronger she is, 
apparently. On the farm a woman’s duties are not defined, she does a 
little of everything ; but in the towns it is different, there she only does 
certain things, the men do the rest. For instance, an hotel chamber- 
maid has nothing to do but make beds and fires in fifty or sixty rooms, 
bring towels and candles, and fetch several tons of water up several 
flights of stairs, a hundred pounds at a time, in prodigious metal 
pitchers. She does not have to work more than eighteen or twenty 
honrs a day, and she can always get dorm on her knees and scrub 
the floors of halls and closets when she is thed and needs a rest. 

As the morning advanced and the weather grew hot, we took off 
our outside clothing, and sat in a row along the edge of the raft and 
enjoyed the scenery, with our sun umbrellas over our heads and our 
legs dangling in tlie W'ater, Every now and then we plunged in and 
had a swim. Every projecting gras^ cape had its joyous group of 
naked children, the boys to themselves and the girls to themselves, 
the latter usually in care of some motherly dame who sttt in the siuide 



one hand, and then contemplated ua with a aiuiple and 
interest. Thus she stood while we glided by. She was a pretty 
ture, and she and her willow bough made a very pretty picture, and 
which could not offend the modesty of the most fastidious spectator. 
Her white skin had a low bank of fresh green willows for back- 
ground and effective contrast — for she stood against them — and above 
and out of them projected the eager feces and white shoulders of 
smaller girls. 

Towards noon we heard the inspiriting cry- — 

‘ Sail hoi’ 

' Where away?' shouted the captain. 

' Three points off the weather bow I ' 

We ran forward to see the vessel. It proved to be a 
for they had begun to run a steamer up the Neokar, for the first 
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in May. She was a tug, and one of very peculiar build and aepeci. 
I had often watched her from the hotel, and wondered how she pro- 
pelled herfiellj for apparently she had no propeller or paddles, Mio 
came chuming along, now, making a deal of noise of one hind and 
another, and aggravating it every now and then by blowing a hoaKe 
whistle. She had nine keel-boats hitched on behind and following alter 
her in a long, slender rank. We met her in a narrow place, between 
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dykes, and there was hardly room for us both in the cramped paspage. 
As she went grinding and groaning by, we perceived the secret of lier 
moving impulse. She did not drive herself up the river with paddles 
or propeller, she pulled herself by hauling on a great chain. This chain 
is laid in the bed of the river, and is only fastened at Uie two ends. 
It is seventy miles long. It comes in over the boat’s bow, passes 
around a drum, and is paid out astern. She pulls on that chain, and so 
drags herself up the river or down it, She has neither bow nor stern, 









the detachment of drivers mai 
an hour out of the mules ag 
ahvaya been used as a canal, j 

many men and animals; butni 

crav," and a bnsiie] or so of coj 
river in ono hour than thirty 
it is believed that the old-fash^ 
A second steamboat began wo- 

first ono waa put in service. 

At noon we stepped ashors 
Jome ohickena cooked while 


ogetaspeodoftwoor 

the stiff cm-rent. The 

Vthat thus steamboat isable,w 

’ *'■*6 nine keel boats fnrt 

ned towing industry is on itsc 
>'>n the Neokar three month: 

bottled beei 
r-ift waited; then we 
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put to sea again, and had our dinner while the beer wag cold and 
tli(3 chick erifi hot. There ia no pleasanter place for such a meal than a 
rrJt that is gliding down the winding Neokar, past green meadows and 
wooded hiila, and slumbering villages, and craggy heights gi'aced with 
crumbling towers and battlements. 

In one place we saw a nicely dressed German gentleman without any 
epcctaclea. Before I could come to anchor he had got away. It was a 
groat pity, I so wanted to make a sketch of him. The captain com- 
forted me for my loss, however, by sayhig that tho man was without 
any doubt a fraud who had spectacles, but kept them in his pocket in 
order to make himself conspicuous. 

Below Ilasflmer.'jheim we passed Hornberg, Gotz von Berlichingen’s 
old castle. It stands on a bold elevation 200 feet above the surface of 
the river j it has high vine-clad walla inclosing trees, and a peaked 
tower about 7S feet high. Tho steep hillside, from the castle clear 
down to the water’s edge, is terraced and clothed thick with grape 
vines. This is like farming a mansard roof. All the steeps along that 
part of the river which fui'niab the proper exposure, are given up to the 
grape. That region is a great producer of Rhine wines. The Germans 
are exceedingly fond of Rhine wines ; they are put up in tall, slender 
bottles, and are considered a pleasant beverage. One tells them from 
vinegai’ by the label, 

The Hornberg hill ia to be tunnelled, and the new raOway will 
pass under the castle, 

THE CAVE OF THE SPECTRE, 

Two miles below Hornberg castle ia a cave in a low cliff, which 
the captain of the raft said had once been occupied by a beautiful 
heiress of Hornberg — tlie Lady Gertrude — ^in the old times. It was 
seven hundred years ago. She had a number of rich and noble lovers 
and one poor and obacure one, Sir Wendel Lobenfeld. With tho 
native chucldeheadcdness of the heroine of romance, she preferred the 
poor and obscure lover. With the native sound judgment of the 
fatlier of a heroine of romance, the Von Berlichingen of that day 
shut his daughter up in his donjon keep, or his oubliette, or his 
eulverine, or some such place, and resolved that she should stay there 
until she selected a husband from among her rich and noble lovers. 
The latter visited her and persecuted her with tbeii aupplicationa, but 
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without effect, for her heart was true to her poor deftpiaeci Crnsiider, 
who was fighting in the Holy Lsind. finally she resolved that aho would 
endure the attentions of the rich 
lovers no longer ; so one stormy night 
she escaped and went down the river 
and hid herself in the cave on the 
other side. Her father ran.sacked ; 
the country for her, but found not s 
trace of her. As the days went by, 
and still no tidings of her came, bis 
>1 conscience began to torture Mm, and 
he caused proclamation to be made 
that if she were yet living and would 
rotium, he would oppose her no 
longer, she might marry whom she 
would. The months dragged on, all hope forsook the old man, he ceased 
from his customary pursuits and pleasures, he devoted himself to pious 
works, Sind longed for the deliverance of death. 

Now just at midnight, every night, the lost heiress stood in the mouth 
of her cave, arrayed in white robes, and sang a little love ballad which 
her Crusader had made for her. She judged that if he came home alive 
the superstitious peasants would tell him about the ghost that sang in 
the cave, and that as soon as they described the ballad be would know 
that none but he and she knew that song, therefore he would suspect 
that she was alive, and would come and find her. As time went on, 
the people of the region became sorely distressed about the Spectre of 
the Haunted Cave. It was said that ill-luck of one kind or another 
always overtook anyone who had the misfortune to hear that song. 
Eventually, every calamity that happened thereaboiits was laid at 
the door of that music.' Consequently no boatman would consent to 
pass the cave at night; the peasants shunned the place, even in the 
daytime. 

But the faithful girl sang on, night after night, month after month, 
and patiently waited ; her reward must coma at last. Five years 
dragged by, and still, every night at midnight, the plaintive tones 
floated out over the silent laud, while the distant boatmen and perisante 
thrust their fingers into their ears and diuddei'ed out a prayer. 


1 
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And now cauie the 
but bringing a great and 
The old lord ol" Hornberg received 
Mm as a son, and wanted him to stay 
by liiiir and be the comfort and 
blessing of his age ; but the tale of 
that young girl’s devotion to him and 
its pathetic consequences made a 
changed man of tire knight. He 
could not enjoy his well-earned rest 
He said his heart was broken, he 
would give the remniint of hia life 
to high deeds in the cause of hu- 
manity, and 80 find a worthy death 
and a blessed reunion with the brave 
true heart whose love had more 
honoured him than all his victories 
in war. 

When the people bear’d thia re- 
solve of hia they came and told him 
there was a pitiless dragon in human 
disgidse in the Haimted Cave, a dread 
creatoe which no knight had yet 
been hold enough to face, and begged 
him to rid tire land of its desolating 
presence. He said he would do it. 

They told him about the song, and 
when he asked what song it was, they 
said the memory of it was gone, for 
nobody had been hardy enough to 
li.steu to it for the past four years and 

Towards midnight the Crusader 
came iloating down the river in a boat, howth of 'chb OAvnair. 

with his rusty cross-bow in his hands. He drifted silently 
the dim reflections of the crags and trees, with his intent 
upon the low cliff which he was approaching. As he drew 
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-the crossbow is slowly raised to position, 


y ainr is taken, the bolt flies straight to the mark, tlie figure Kinks 



K+jll singing, the knight takes the 'wool out of his ears, and 
;eKogsipfc.3 the old ballad, — ^too late ! Ab, if he had only not put 

the wool in his ears I 

The Crusader went away to the wars again, and presently fell 
in battle, fighting for the Gross. Tradition says, that during several 
centimes the spirit of the unfortunate girl sang nightly from the cave 
at midnight, but the music canied no cru-se with it; and although 
inany listened for the mysterious sounds few were favoured, aiuoa 
only those could hear them who had never failed in a trust. It is 
believed that the singing still continues, but it is known that nobody 
hiis heard it during the present century. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AH AHCIENT IjEGEHD OP THE HHIHE* 

The kat legend reraindaone of the ‘ Lorelei >_a legend of the Rhine 
There 18 a song called ‘ The Lorelei.’ 

Germany is rich in folk-songs, and the words and airs of several 
of them are peculiarly beautiful— but ‘The Lorelei’ is the people’s 
favom-ite. I could not endure it at first, but by-and-by it began to take 
hold of me, and now there is no tune which I like so well. 

^ It IS not possible that it is much known in America, else I should 
nave heard it there. The fact that I never heard it there is evidence 
that there are others m my country who have fared likewise; there- 
fore, for the sake of these, 1 mean to print the words and the music 
in this chapter. And 1 will refresh the reader s memory by printing 
the legend of the Lorelei too. I have it by me in the ‘ Legends of 
the Rhine,’ done into English by tlie wildly gifted Gainham, Bachelor 
of Arts. I print the legend partly to refresh my own memory too 
for I have never read it before. ’ 

THE LEGEND. 

Lore (two syllables), was a water, nymph who used to sit on a 
high lock called Ley or Lei (pronounced like om- word Ife) in the 
Rhine, and lute, boatmen to desti-uction in a ftuious rapid which marred 
the channel at tliat spot. She so bewitched them with her plaintive 
songs and her wonderful beauty, that they forgot everything else to 
gaae up at her, and so they presently driited among the bioku lerf, 

. : and were lost. 

In those old, old times the Count Bruno lived in a great castle mnn- 
there with his son the Count Hermann, a youth of twcmty. Hermann 
had lieaid a great deal about the beautiful Lore, and had finally fallen 
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very deeply in love with her without having yet seen her. So he 
used to wander to the neighbourhood of the Lei, evenings, with his 
aither and ‘ Express his Longing in’, low Singing,’ as Garnham says. 
On one of these oocasiona, ‘suddenly there hovered around the top 
of the iOek a brightness of unequalled clearness and colour, which, 
in inca'casing smaller circles thickened, was the enchanting figme of 
the beautiful Lore. 

‘ An unintentional cry of Joy 
escaped the Youth, he let his j 
Zither fall, and with extended 
arms he called out the name of 
the euigmaticpJ Being, who 
seemed to stoop lovingly to him 
and beckon to him in a friendly 
manner ; indeed, if his ear did not | 
deceive him, she called his name j 
with unutterable sweet Whispers, 
proper to love. Beside himself' 
with delight, the youth lost his 
Senses and sank senseless to the 
earth.’ 

After that he was a changed i 
person. Jle went dreaming 
about, thinking only of hia 
fairy and oaring for nought ' 
else in the world. ‘ The old 
Goimt saw with affliction this ohangement in his son,’ whose cause 
he could not divine, and tried to divert his mind into cheerful channels, 
but to no purpose. Then the old Count used authority. He com* 
jnanded the youth to betake himself to the camp. Obedience was 
promised. Gai-nham sjiya ; — 

‘ It was on the evening before his departure, as he wished still once 
to visit the Lei and offer to the Nymph of the Rhine his Sighs, the 
tones of Ids Zither, and his Songs. He went, in his boat, this time 
accompanied by a faithftd squire, down the stream. The moon shed 
her .silvery light over the whole Country ; the steep bank mountains 
appe.ncd in the moat fantastical shapes, and the high oaks on eithej 
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aide bowed their Branches on Hermann’s passing. As soon as he 
approached the Lei, and was aware of the surf- waves, his attendant 
"Hj sn^ed with an inexpressible Anxiety, and he begged pormisaioH to 
bind ; but the Binight swept the strings of hia Guitar and sang j 

‘ Once I saw thee in dark night, 

In supernatural Beauty bright ; 

Of liight-iays wag the Figure wove, 

To share its light, lockcd-hair strove. 

• Thy Garment colour wave-dova, 

By thy hand the sign of love. 

Thy eyes’ sweet enchantment. 

Baying to me, oh I entrancenieut. 

‘ Oh, wort thou hut my sweetheart, 

How willingly thy love to part 1 

With delight I should be bound 
To thy rocky house in deep ground,’ 

That Hermann should have gone to that place at all, was not wise ; 
that he should have gone with such a song as that in his mouth was a 
most serious mistake. The Lorelei did not ‘ call his name in unutter, 
able sweet Whispers’ tliis time. No, that song naturally worked an 
instant and thorough ‘ changemeut ’ in her ; and not only that, but it 
stirred the bowels of the whole afflicted region round about there — for 

‘ Scarcely had these tones sounded, everywhere there began tumult 
and sound, as if voices above and below the water. On the Lei rose 
flames, tlie Fairy stood above, as that time, and beckoned with her 
right hand clearly and urgently to the infetuatecl Knight, while with 
a staff in her left she called the waves to her service. They began to 
mount heavenward; the boat was upset, mocking every exertion ; the 
waves rose to the gunwale, and splitting on the hard stones, the Boat 
broke into Pieces. Tlie youth sank into the depths, but the squire 
was thrown on shore by a powerful wave.’ 

The bitterest things have been said about the Lorelei during many 
centuries, but surely her conduct upon this occasion entitles her to our 
respect. One feels drawn tenderly toward her and is moved to forget 
her many crimes and remember only the good deed that crowned and 
closed her career. 

‘ The Faiiy was never more seen 5 but her enchanting Uxi&i have 
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THl!: LOBEMa. 

S eannot divine vrhat itmeaneth, 

This haunting nameless pain ; 

A tale of the bygone ages 
Keeps brooding through my brains 

The faint air cools in the gloaming, 

And peaceful flows the Rhine, 

The thirsty summits are drinldng 
The sunset’s flooding wine ; 

The loveliest maiden is sitting 
High-throned in yon bine air. 

Her golden jewels are shining, 

She combs her golden hair ; 

She combs with a comb that is golden, 

And sings a weird refrain 

That steeps in a deadly enchantment 
The listener’s ravished brain: 

The doomed in his drifting shallop, 

Is tranced with the sad sweet tone, 

He sees not the yawning breakers, 

He sees but the maid alone : 

The pitiless billows engulf him t-— 

So perish sailor and bark ; 

And this, with her baleful singing, 

Is the Lorelei’s gruesome work. 

I have a translation by Garnham, Bachelor of Arts, in the ‘ Legendii 
of the Rhine, but it would not answer the purpose I mentioned above, 
because tbe measure is too nobly irregular ; it don’t fit the tune snugly 
enough; in places it hangs over at the ends too far, and, an other places 
one runs out of words before he gets to the end of a bar. Still, 
Gamham’s translation has high merits, and I am not dreaming of 
leaving it out of my book. 1 believe this poet is wholly unknown in 
America and England; I take peculiar pleasure in bringing hii® 
forward because I consider that I discovered him ; 
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THE LOBEIiEI. 

iVatwlated by L, W, Qamham, B.A 

I do not bno-vr what it eignifles 
That I am so sorrowful : 

A faille of old times so terrifies, 

Loaves my heart so thoughtful. 

The air is cool and it darkens, 

. And calmly flows the Rhino; 

Tho summit of the mountiiin hearkens 
In evening sunshine line. 

rhs most betmtiful kfaiden ontranceu 
Above wonderfully there. 

Her beautiful golden attire glaiKt-a, 

She combs her golden hair. 

With golden comb so lustrous. 

And tboreby a song sings, 

It has a tone so wondrous. 

That powerful melody rings. 

The shipper in the little ship 
It affects with woe’s sad might; 

He does not see the rocky clip. 

Ho only regards dreaded height, 

I believe the turhnlent waves 
Swallow at last shippsr and boat j 

She with her singing craves 
All to visit her magic moat. 

No trani'lation oonld be closer. He has got in all the fecta j anti 
in their regular order too. There is not a statistic wanting. It is as 
sitccinct as an invoice. That is what a translation ought to be ; it 
should exactly reflect the thought of the original. You can’t sing 
‘ Above wonderfully there,’ because it simply won’t go to the tune, 
without damaging the singer ; but it ia a most clingingly exact transla- 
tion of Dort olen wunderlar—S,^ it lilte a blister. Mr. Garnhani’a 
reproduction has other merits — a hundred of them — but it is not 
necessary to point them out. They wiU be detected. 
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No ono ivith a frpecialty can hope to heave a monopoly of it. Even 
Garnham has a rival. Mr. X. had a sm.all pamphlet with him which 
he had honglit while on a visit to Munich. It wa.s entitled * A 
Catalogue of Pictures in the Old Pinacotek,’ and was written in a 
peculiar kind of English. Here are a few extracts : 

'It is not permitted to make use of the work in question to a 
publication of the same contents as well as to the pirated edition of it.’ 

‘ An evening land.scape. In the foreground near a pond and a group 
of white beeches is leading a footpath animated by travellers.’ 

‘ A learned man in a cynical and torn dress holding an open book 
in his hand.’ 

‘ St. Bartholomew and the Executioner with the knite to fulfil the 
martyr.’ 

' Portrait of a young man. A long while this picture was thought 
to he Bindi Altoviti’s portrait ; now somebody will again have it to bo 
the self-porti'ait of Eaphaeh’ 

‘ Susan bathing, surprisied by the two old men. In the background 
the lapidation of the condemned.’ 

(‘ Lapidation ’ is good ; it is much more elegant than ‘ stoning.’) 

‘ St. Eochus sitting in a Iand.scape with an angel who looks at hia 
plague-sore, whilst the dog the bread in his mouth attents him.’ 

‘ Spring. The Goddess Flora, sitting. Behind her a fertile valley 
perfused by a river.’ 

‘ A beautiful bouquet animated by May-bugs. &c.’ 

‘A warrior in armour with a gypseous pipe in his hand leans 
against the tiible and blows the smoke far away of himself.’ 

‘ A Dutch landscape along a navigable river which perfuses it till 
to the baokgi'ound.’ 

‘Some peasants singing in a cottage. A woman lets (h-ink a child 
out of a cup.’ 

‘ St. John’s head as a boy— -painted in fresco on a brick.’ (Meaning 
a tile.) . 

‘ A yotmg man of the Eiccio family, his hair out off right at the 
end, dressed in black with the same cap. Atti’ibuted to Bapihael, but 
fee signation is false.’ 

‘ The Virgin holding the Infant. Is very painted in the maimer of 
Sossoferrato.’ 
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' A Lanier v.'itli greens and dead game animated by 

and two kitehen-boyB.’ 

However, die English of this catalogue is at least as ha 
which distiEguishea an inscription upon a certain picture 

to wit « 

‘ Ee.ypIstioa0«View, St. John in Patterson’s Island,’ 
But msantima the raft ia moving on. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

A MILK or two above Eberbach we saw a iieculiar ruin projecting above 
the foliage which clothed the a, high and very eteep hill. Thia 

ruin consisted of merely a couple of crumbling masses of masonry 
which bore a rude reaemblauce to human faces ; they leaned forward 
and touched foreheads, and had the look of being absorbed in conversa- 
tion. This ruin had nothing very imposing or picturesque about it, 
and there was no great deal of it, yet it was called the ‘ Spectacular 
Ruin.’ 

LEGEND OF THE ‘ SPECTAOULAll KUIN.’ 

The captain of the raft, who was as full of history as he could stick, 
said that in the Middle Ages a most prodigious fire-breathing dragon 
used to live in that region, and made more trouble than a tax oolleotor. 
He was as long as a railway tram, and had the customary impenetrable 
green scales all over him. His breath bred pestilence and conflagra- 
tion, and his appetite bred famine. He ate men and cattle impartially, 
and was exceedingly mipopular. The German emperor of that day 
made the usual offer ; he would grant to the destroyer of the dragon 
any one solitary thing he might ask for ; for he had a surplusage of 
daughters, and it was customary for dragon-killers to take a daughter 
for j)ay. 

So the most renowned knights came from the four corners of the 
oarth and retired down the dragon’s throat one after the other. A 
panic arose and spread. Heroes grew cautious. The procession ceased. 
The dragon became more destructive than ever. The people lost all 
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W!ia, wit>i his armour hanging in rags abont him, and 
Aiij.rd kr'ar.f;«V; ateappeJ upon hk back. Everybody 
Kor.en at him, and some openly 
jeered him. But he was calm. 

He simply inquired if the em- 
poror’a ofter waa still in force. 

The emperor said it was — ^but 
eharitsibly advised him to go 
and hunt hares, and not en- 
danger so preoion.s a life as hi.^ 
in an attempt, which had brought 
death to so many of the world’s 
most illuBtrious heroea. 

But this tramp only asked — 

' Were any of the.se heroos men 
of science ? ’ This raised a 
laugh, of coarse, for science was 
despised in those days. But 
the tramp was not in the least 
nrffled. He said he might be n 
little in advance of his age, but 
no matter — science would come 
to be honoured, some time or 
other. He said he would march « 
against the dragon in the morn- 
ing, Out of compassion, then, 

a decent spear was offered him, but he declined, and Ktid, ‘ 
were uaelesa to men of science,’ They allowed him to sup in 
servante’ hall, and gave him a bed in the stables. 

When ho started forth in the morning, thousands were gathered to 
see. The emperor said — 

‘ Do not be rash ; take a spear, and leave off your knapsack.' 

But the tramp said — 

‘ It is not a knapsack,’ and moved straight on. 

The dragon was waiting and ready. He was breathing forth vast 
volumes of sulphurous smoke and lurid blasts of flame. The ragged 
knight stole warily to a good position, then he unslung his oylindrioal 
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knapsack' — r/bick was siimply the common Hre-extiiiguiahef known t© 
modovp timca- — and the first ohanoe he got he turned on hia hoso and 
shot the dragon square in the centre of hia cavernous mouth. Out 
■went the fires in ®n instant, and the dragon curled up and died. 

This man had brought brains to his aid. He had reared dragons 
from the egg, in Ms laboratory ; he had watched over them like & 
mother, and patiently studied them and experimented upon them while 
they grew. Thus he had found out that fire was the life principle of 
a dragon ; put out the dragon’s fires and it could make steam no longer, 
and must die. He could not put out a fire with a spear, therefore he 
invented the extinguisher. The 
dragon being dead, the emperor 
fell on the hero’s neck and said— - 
‘Deliverer, name yom- request,' 
at the same time beckoning out 
behind with his heel for a detach- 
ment of his daughters to form 
and advance. But the ti'amp gave 
them no observance. Ho simply 
said — 

‘ My request is, that upon me 
be conferred the monopoly of the 
manufacttu'e and sale of Bpeotaoles 

in Germany.’ 

The emperor sprang aside, and exclaimed — 

‘ This transcends all the impudence I ever heard 1 A modest de- 
mand, by my halidome I Why didn’t you ask for the imperial reveuuea 
at once, and be done with it? * 

But the monarch had given his word, and he kept it. To every- 
body’s surprise, the unselfish monopolist immediately reduced the price 
of spectacles to such a degree that a great and crushing burden was 
removed from the nation. The emperor, to commemorate this generous 
act, and to testify his appredation of it, issued a decree commanding 
everybody to buy this benefactor’s spectacles and wear them, whether 
they needed them or not 

8o originated the widespread onstom of wearing spectacle*! in Gas- 
many ; and as a custom once established in these old lands is imperish- 




This castle had its legend, too, but I should not feel justified in repeat- 
ing it, because 1 doubted the truth of some of its minor detada. 

Along in this region a multitude of Italian labourers 'were blasting 
aTtV'ay the frontage of the hills to make room for the ne'vy rail'Vfay. They 
were fifty or a hundred feet above Hie river. As we turned a sharp 
corner they began to wave signals and shout warnings to ns to look 
out for the explosions. It was fill very well to warn us, but what could 
we do ? You can’t back a raft up stream, you can’t hurry it do'wn 
stream, you can’t scatter out to one side when you haven’t any room 
to speak of, you won’t take to the perpendicular cliffs on the other 
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?hore when they spp r to b« bleating there too. Tour rpaourocs are 
limited, yon aeo. There ia simply nothing for it brit to w«tol: Wid 
pray. 

For some hoiurB wo had been malcing three and a half or four milea 
an hour, and we were still malting that. We had been dancing right 
along until these men began to shout, then for the next ten niinutoa 
it seemed to me that I had never seen a raft go so slowly. When the 
first blast went ofi‘ we raised our sun-nmbrellas and waited for the result. 
No harm done ; none of the atones fell in the water. Another blast 
followed, and another, and another. Some of the rubbish fell in the 
water just astern of ua. 

We ran that whole battery of nine blasts in a row, and it was cer- 
tainly one of the most exciting and uncomfortable weeks I ever spent, 
either aship or ashore. Of course we frequently manned the poles 
and shoved earnestly for a second or so, but every time one of those 
spurts of dust and debris shot aloft every man dropped his pole and 
looked up to get the bearings of his share of it. It was very busy 
times along there for a while. It appeared certain that we must perish, 
but even that was not the bitterest thought; no, the abjectly unheroio 
nature of the death — that was the sting — that and the biKarre wording 
of the resultmg obituary — ‘ Shot with a rook on a raft.‘ There would 
be no poetry written about it. None could be written about it. 
Example; — 

Not by war’s sliock, or war’s shaft — 

Shot, with a rock, on a raft. 

No poet who valued his reputation would touch such a theme as that. 
I should be distinguished as the only ‘ distinguished dead ’ who went 
down to the grave unsonnetted in 1878. 

But we escaped, and I have never regretted it. The last blast was 
a peculiarly strong one, and after tlie small rubbish was done raining 
around ns and we were just going to shake hands over our deliverance, 
a later and larger stone c<ame down amongst our little group of pedes- 
trians and wrecked an umbrella. It did no other harm, but we took to 
the water just the same. 

It seems that the heavy work in the quarries and the nev/ railway 
gradings is done mainly by Italians. That was a revelation. We have 
the notion in otir country that Italians never do heavy work at all, but 
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confino tficmaelvfia to the lighter srte, like organ-grinrling, operatic 
singing, and aaKifdriation. We have blandered, that is plain. 

All al'ing the river, near every village, we saw little station hoit.sea 
for the futTire railway. They were finished and v/aiting for the rails 
Mid buisinegs. They were as trim and snng and pretty as they could 
he. They were always of brick or stone ; they were of graceful shape ; 
they had vines and {lowers about them already, and around them the 
grass was bright and green, and showed that it was carefully looked 
after. They were a decoration to the beautiftrl landscape, not an 
offence. Wherever one saw a pile of gravel or a pile of broken stone, 
it wfi.s ahvays heaped as trimly and esactly as a new grave or a stack 
of cannon-balls ; nothing about those stations, or along the railrhad or 
the waggon road was allowed to look shabby or be un-ornamental. The 
keeping a country in such beautiful order as Germany exhibits, has a 
wise practical side to it, too, for it keeps thousands of people in work 
and bread who -would othorwi.Me be idle and mischievous. 

As the night shut down, the captain wanted to tie up, but I 
thought maybe wo might make Hirschhorn, .so we went on. Presently 
the sky Ijecame overcast, and the captain came ail looking uneasy. He 
cast his eye aloll, then shook his head, and said it was coming on to 
blow. My pjarty -nanited to land at once, therefore I wanted , to go on. 
The captain said we ought to shorten sail, anyway, out of common pru- 
dence. Consequently the larboard watch was ordered to lay in his pole, 
It grew quite dark now, and the wind began to rise. It wailed through 
the swaying branches of the trees and swept our decks in fitful gusts. 
Things were biking on an ugly look. The captain shouted to the steers- 
man on the forward log— 

‘ How’s she heading ? ’ 

The answer came faint and hoarse from far forward — • 

‘ Nor’-east-and-by-nor’ — east-by-east, half-east, air.' 

‘ Let her go off a point 1 ’ 

‘Ay-ayo, sir 1 ’ 

‘ What water havo you got ? ’ 

‘ Bhoal, sir. Two foot large, on the stabboard, two and a hall 
scant on the labboard 1 ’ 

‘ Let her go off another point I ’ 

‘ Ay-ay«, sir I ’ 



‘Forward, men, sU of you! Livdy, now ! Stand by to «tow 5 
her round tho weatW comer I * 

‘ Ay-aye, air 1 ’ 

I'hen followed a wild ranmag and tewnpling and iioartia wkrating, 
but the forms of the men were lost in the darlcnsss, and the Bounds 
were distorted tmd ooniiiBed by tlie roaring of the wind through tho 
ahingie bundles. By this time the am was running inches high, and 
threatening eveiy moment to engulf the frail bark. Now came the 
mate hmiying aft, and said, close to the captain’s ear, in a low, agitated 


‘ Prepare for the worst, air — ^we have sprung a leak.’ 
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‘ Heavens I where ? ’ 

‘ Right aft the. second row of logs.' 

‘Nothing but a miracle can save u*. Don’t let tlie men know, 
«r there will be a panic and mutiny 1 Day her in shore, and stand 
by to jump with the stem-line tho moment she touches. Gentlemen, I 
must look to you to second my endeavours in this hour of peril. Ton 
have hats — go foirard and bail for your lives ! ’ 

Down swept another mighty blast of wind, clothed in spray and 
thick darkness. At such a moment as this, came from av^ay forward 
that most appalling of all cries that are ever heard at sen — 

‘ Mm overloardt' 
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Th® captain sbontod — 

‘ Hard a-port 1 Never mind the man ! Lot him climb aboaixl »*■ 
wade aahore ! ’ 

Another cry camo down the wind— > 

‘ Breakers ahead ! ' 

‘Whereaway?’ 

‘ Not a log's length off her port fore-foot 1 ’ 

'We had groped our slippery way forward, and were now bailing 
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‘ Stop that dashed bailing, or we shall be aground ! ’ 

But this was immediately followed by the glad shout— 

‘ Land aboard the starboard transom 1 ’ 

‘ Saved ! ’ cried the captain. ‘ Jump ashore and take a turn around 
tt tree, and pass the bight aboard !’ 

The next moment we were all on shore weeping and embracing for 
joy, while the rain poured down in torrents. The captain said he had 
been a mariner for forty years on the Neckar, and in that time had seen 
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Btonra to make a man’a cheek blanch and his pulses atop, but he liad 
never, never seen a atorm that even approached this one. How familiar 
that Rounded ! Eor I have been at sea a good deal, and have heard that 
remark from captains with a frequency accordingly. 

Wo framed in our minds the usual resolution of thanks and admira- 
tion and gratitude, and took the first opportunity to vote it, and put it 
in writing and present it to the captain, with the customary speech. 

We tramped tlirough the darkness and the drenching summer rain 
full three miles, and reached ‘ The Naturalist Tavern,’ in the village 
of Hirschhorn, just an hour before midnight, almost exhausted irow 
hardship, fatigue, and terror. I can never forget that night. 

The landlord was rich, and therefore could afford to be crusty and 
disobliging ; he did not at all like being tmned out of his warm bed 
to open his house for us. But no matter, his household got up and 
cooked a quick supper for us, and we brewed a hot punch for ourselves, 
to keep off consamption. After supper and punch we had an hour’s 
soothing smoko while we fought the naval battle over again, and voted 
the resolutions ; then we retired to exceedingly neat and pretty cham- 
bers upstairs that had clean, comfortable beds in them with heirloom 
pillow-cases most elaborately and tastefully embroidered by hand. 

Such rooms and beds and embroidered linen are ns frequent in 
German village inns as they are rare in ours. Our villages are superior 
to German villages in more merits, excellences, conveniences and privi- 
leges than I can enumerate, but the hotels do not belong in the list. 

‘ The Naturalist Tavern ’ was not a meaningless name ; for all the 
halls and all the rooms were lined with large glass cases which wore 
filled with all sorts of birds and anim.'ils, glass-eyed, ably stuffed, and 
set up in tilie most natural and eloquent and dramatic attitudes. The 
moment we were a-bed the ram cleared away, and the moon came out. 
I dozed off to sleep while contemplating a great white stuffed owl which 
was looking intently down on me from a high perch with the air of a 
person who thought he had met me before, but could not make out for 
certain. 

But young Z. did not get off so easily. He said that as he was 
sinking deliciously to sleep, the moon lifted away the shadows, and deve- 
loped a huge cat, on a bracket, dead and stuffed, but crouching, \vith 
every muscle tense, for a firing, and witli its glittering glass eyes aimed 
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Btraiglifc at him. It made Z. tmoomfortable. He tried olosing hia owa 
eyea, but that did not answer, for a natural instinct kept making him 
open tliem again to sea if the oat waa still getting ready to launch at 


him, which she always was. He tried turning his back, but that was 
a failure ; he knew the sinister eyes were on him still. So at last he 
had to get up, after an hour or two of worry and experiment, and set 
the cat out in the hall. So he won, that time. 




CHAPTEH XVIIL 


Ih the morning we took breakfant in the garden, under the troea, in the 
(lelightiul German summer fashion. The air was filled with the fragrance 
of flowerH and wild animals; the living portion of the menagerie of the 
‘ Naturalist Tavern ’ was all about us. There were great cages populous 
with fluttering and chattering foreign birds, and other great cages and 
greater wire pens, populous with quadrupeds, both native and foreign. 
There were some firee creatures, too, and quite sociable ones they were. 
White rabbits went loping about the place, and occasionally came and 
sniffed at our shoes and shins; a fawn, with a red ribbon on its neck, 
walked up and examined us fearlessly ; rare breeds of chickens and 
doves begged for crumbs, and a poor old tailless raven hopped about 
with an humble, shame-faced mien, which said, ‘Please do not notice 
my exposure — think how you would feel in my circumstances, and bo 
charitable.’ If he was obseiwed too much he would retire behind some- 
thing, and stay there until he judged the party’s interest had found 
another object. 1 never have seen another dumb creature that was so 
morbidly sensitive. Bayard Taylor, who could interpret the dim reason- 
ings of animals, and understood tlieir moral natures better than most 
men, would have found some way to malce this poor old chap forgot 
his troubles for a while, but we bad not his kindly art, and so had to 
leave the raven to his griefs. 

After breakfast we climbed the hill and visited the ancient castle 
of Hiraohhorn, and the ruined church near it. There were sojue 
curious old bas-reliefs leaning against the inner walls of the church — 
sculptured lords of Hirschhom in complete amour, and ladies of 
Hirsohhorn in the picturesque court costumes of the Middle Ages. 
These things are suffering damage and passing to decay ; for the last 
Hiischhoi-n has been dead two hundred years, and there is nobody 
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himself; but I do not repeat his tale, because there ms nothing 
plausible about it, except that the Hero wrenched this column into its 
present screw-shape with his hands — ^just one single wrench. All the 
rest of the legend was doubtfuL 

But Hirschhorn is best seen from a distance, down the river. Then 
the clustered brown towers perched on the green hilltop, and the old 
battlemented stone wall stretching up and over the grassy ridge and 
disappearing in the leafy sea beyond, make a picture whose grace and 
beauty entii-ely satisfy the eye. 

We descended from the church by steep stone stairways which curved 
this way and that down narrow aUeya between the packed and dirty 
tenements of the village. It was a quarter well stocked with deformed, 
leering, unkempt and uncombed idiots, who held out hands or caps 
and bogged piteously. The people of the quarter were not all idiots, 
of course, but all that begged seemed to be, and were said to ba 
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J was thinking of going by skiff to the next town, Neckarsteinaeh ; 
so I ran to the riveruide in advance of the party, and naked a man there 
if he had a boat to hire. I suppose I must have spoJcoa High Gor... 

uifm, Court German, — I intended it for that, anyway,- —a> he did not 

underetand me. I turned and twisted my question around and about, 
trying to strike that man’s average, but failed; He could not nsaka 
out what 1 wanted. Now Mr. X. arrived, faced this same man, looked 
him in the eye, and emptied this sentence on him, in the most glib and 
confident way : — . 

‘ Can man boat get here ?’ 

The mariner promptly understood and promptly answered. I can 
comprehend why he was able to understand that particular sentence, 
because by mere accident all the words in it except ‘ get ’ have the 
same sound and the 
same meaning in Ger- 
man that they have in 
English; but how he 
managed to understand 
Mr. X.'a next remark 
puzzled me. I will 
insert it presently. X, 
turned away a moment, 
imd I asked the mariner 
if he could not find a 
board, and so construct 
an additional seat. I 
spoke in the purest Ger- 
man; but I might as 
well have spoken in the 
purest Choctaw for all 
the good it did. The 
man tried his best t® 
understand me; he tried, 
and kept on trying, 
harder and harder, until I saw it was really of no use, and said-— 

‘ There, don’t strain yourself; it is of no consequence,’ 

Then turned to him and crisply said — 
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‘ Maohen Sle a flat board.’ 

I wish my epitaph may tell the truth about me if the man did 
not answer up at once, and say he would go and borrow a board as 
isoon as he had lit the pipe which he was filling. 

’We changed our mind about taking about, so we did not have to go. 
I have given Mr. X.’s two remarks jrsBt as ho made them. Four of the 
five words in the first one were English, and that they were also German 
was only accidental, not intentional ; three out of the five words in the 
second remark were English, and English only, and the two German 
ones did not mean anything in particular, in such a connection. 

X. always spoke English to Germans, but hia plan was to turn the 
sentence wrong end first and upside down, according to German con- 
struction, and sprinkle in a German word without any essential mean- 
ing to it, here and there, by way of flavour. Yet he always made 
himself understood. He could make those dialect- speaking raftsmen 
understand him, sometimes, when even young Z. had failed with them ; 
and young Z. was a pretty good German scholar. For one thing, X. 
always spoke with such confidence— -perhaps that helped. And possibly 
the raftsmen’s dialect was what is called platuBeutsch, and so they found 
his EngHah more familiar to their ears than another man’s German. 
Quite indifferent students of Geman can read Frita Eeuter’s charming 
platt-Deutsoh tales with some little facility because many of the words 
are English. I suppose this is the tongue which our Saxon ancestors 
carried to England with them. By-aud-by I wUl inquire of some other 
philologist. 

However, in the meantime, it had transpired that the men employed 
to caulk the raft had found th.at the leak was not a lealc at all, but 
only a crack between the logs — a crack tvhich belonged there, and 
was not dangerous, but had been magnified into a leak by the disordered 
imagination of the mate. Therefore we went aboard agab with a good 
degree of confidence, and presently got to sea without accident. As 
we swam smoothly along between the enchanting shores, we fell to 
swapping notes about manners and customs in Germany and else- 
where. 

As I write, now, many months later, I perceive that each of tm, by 
observing and notbg and mquirmg dil%ently and day by day, had 
managed to lay iu a most varied and opulent stock of misinformation. 


But this is not surprising’ ; it is very diiUcult to get aoeuratoi details ia 
any oountry. 

For example, I had the idea once, in Heidelberg, to find out eM 
sibout those five student corps. I started with the White C;ip Corps. 

I began to inquire of this and that and the other citizen, and here in 
lyhat I found out; — ■ 

1. It ia called the Prussian Corps, because none but IMiasiana are 
admitted to it. 

2. It is called the Prussian Corps lor no particular reason. It lias 
simply pleased each corps to name itself after some German State. 

3. It is not named the Prussian Corps at all, but only the White 
Cap Corps. 

4. Any student can belong to it who is a German by birth. 

6. Any student can belong to it who is Kuropean by birth, 

6. Any European-bom student can belong to it, except he be a 
Frenchman. 

7. Any student can belong to it, no matter where he was born, 

8. No student can belong to it who is not of noble blood. 

9. No student can belong to it who cannot show three fiill genera- 
tions of noble descent. 

10. Nobility is not a necessary qualification. 

11. No moneyless student can belong to it. 

12. Money qualification is nonsense — such a thing has never been 
thought ot. 

I got some of this information from students thomselves — students 
who did not belong to the corps. I finally went to headquarters—to 
the White Caps — where I would have gone in the first place if I liad 
been acquainted. But even at headquarters I found difficulties; I 
perceived that there were things about the White Cap Corps which 
one member knew and another one didn’t. It was natural ; for very 
few members of any organisation know all that can be known about it. 

1 doubt if there is a man or a woman in Heidelberg who woixld not 
answer promptly and confidently three out of every five questions about 
the White Cap Corps which a stranger might ask ; yet it is a very safe 
bet that two of the three answers would be incorrect every time. 

There is one German custom which is universal — the hotving cour- 
teously to strangers when sitting down at table or rising up frum it. , 
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Hiifl bov7 sfcartlea a stranger out of hia self-posseaaion, the first time it 
occurs, and he is likely to fall over a chair or something, in his 
embarrassment, but it pleases him nevertheless. One soon learns to 
expect this bow and be on the look-out and ready to return it ; but to 
learn to lead off and make the initial bow one’s self is a difficult matter 
for a diffident man. One thinks, ‘ If I rise to go, and tender ray bow 
and these ladies and gentlemen take it into their heads to ignore the 
custom of their nation, and not return it,' how shall I feel in easel 
survive to feel anything p ’ Therefore he is afraid to ventiue. He 
sits out the dinner, and makes the strangers rise first and originate 
the bowing. A table d'hote dinner is a tedious affair for a man who 
seldom touches anything .after the three first courses ; therefore I used 
to do some pretty dreary _ 

waiting because of my fears. ^ 

It took me months to assure 

myself tliat those fears were |j||jj5j|}^^[p=\ 

groundless, but I did assume 

preferred thirteen, 

Bvfiu after I had ac- 
quired full confidence, and 
no longer needed the agent’s 
help, I sometimes encountered difficulties. Once at Baden-Baden I 
neni’iy lont a train because I could not be sure that three young ladies 
opposite me at table were Garmaua, since I had not hoard them speak ; 
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nhcy niiigKt fcfe AtoeTiean, they might be Engliah, it waa net Biife to 
yenturfi a bow ; but just as I had got tliat far with my thought, one of! 
theiij began a German remark, to my great relief and gratitude ; and 
before slie had got out her third word, our bows had been deliverod 
and graciously returned, and we were off. 

'fliere is a friendly something about the German character which 
iti very winning. When Harris and I were making a pedestrian tour 
through the Black Forest, we stopped at a little country inn for dinner 
one day ; two young ladies and a young gentleman entered and sat 
down opposite us. They were pedestrians, too. Our knapsacks were 
stopped upon our backs, but they had a sturdy youth along to carry 
theirs for them. A.11 parties were hungry, so there was no talking. 
By-and-by the usual bows were exchanged, and we separated. 

As we sat at a late breakfast in the hotel at AllerheOigon, next 
morning, these young people entered and took places near us without 
observing us; but presently they saw us and at once bowed and 
smiled ; not ceremoniously, but with tlie gratified look of people who 
have found acquaintances where they were expecting strangers. Then 
they spoke of the weather and the roads. We also spoke of the weather 
and the roads. Nest, they said they had had an enjoyable walk, 
notwithstanding the weather. We said that that had been our case, 
too. Then they said they had walked thirty English miles the day 
before, and asked how many we had walked. I could not lie, so 1 
told Harris to do it. Harris told them we had made thirty English 
miles, too. That was true ; we had ‘ made ’ thorn, though we had had 
a little assistance hero and there. 

After breakfiist they found tis trying to blast some information out of 
the dumb hotel clerk about routes, and observing that we wore not 
Buoceeding pretty well, they went and got their maps and things, and 
pointed out and explained our course so clearly that even a New York 
detective could have followed it. And when we started they spoke 
out a hearty good-bye and widied us a pleasant journey. Perhaps 
they were more generous with no than they might have been with 
native wayfarers because wo were a forlorn lot and in a strange land ; 
r don’t know; I only know it was lovely to be treated so. 

Very well, I took an American young lady to one of the fine balls 
in Baden-Baden, one night, and at the entranee-door upstairs we were 
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halted by an ofBcial — something about Miss Jonefs’s dress was not 
according to rule ; I don’t remember what it was, now : something was 
wanting — her back hair, or a shawl, or a fan, or a shovel, or something 
The official was ever so polite, and ever so sorry, but the rule was 
strict, and he could not let us in. It was very emban-assing, for many 
eyes were on us. But now a richly dressed girl stepped out oi the 
ball-room, inquired into the trouble, and wiid she could fix it in a 
moment, She took Miss Jones to the robing-room, and soon brought 


her hack m regulation trim, and then we entered the ball-room with 
this benefactress unchallenged. 

Being sate now, I began to puzzle through my sincere but un- 
gi-ammatical thanks, when there was a sudden mutual recognition^ — the 
benefactress and I had met at Allerlieiligen. Two weeks had not 
altered her good face, and plainly her heart was in the right place yet, 
but there was such a difference between these clothes and the clothes 
I had seen her in before, when she was walking thirty miles a day in 
the Black Forest, that it was quite natural that I had failed to vecognise 
her sooner. I had on my other suit, too, but my German would betray 
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mo to a person who liatl heard it once, anyway. 8ho bronght her 
brothor and siater, and they made our way smooth £or that evoning. 

W ell, months afterwards, I was driving through the Btrects of M uiiich 
in a cab with a German lady, one day, when she said — 

‘There, that is Prince Ludwig and his wife, walking along thnr<5.’ 

Everybody was bowing to them — -cabmen, little children, and every- 
body else — and they were retuniing all the bows and ovoilooking 
nobody, when a yormg lady met them and made a deej) curtaoy, 

‘ That is probably one of the ladies of the court,’ said my German 
friend. 

I said — 

‘ She is an honour to it, then. I know her. I don’t know her 
name, but I know her. I have known her at Allcrheiligon and Baden- 
Baden. She ought to be an Empress, but she may be only a Duchess; 
it is the way things go in this world.’ 

If one asks a German a civil question, he will be quite sure to get a 
civil answer. If you .stop a German in the street and ask him to direct 
you to a certain place, he shows no sign of feoliiig oflendod. If the 
place be difficult to find, ten to one the man will drop his own matters 
and go with yon and show you. In London, too, many a time, strangers 
have walked several blocks with me to show me my way. There is 
something very re.al about this sort of politeness. Quite often, in 
Germany, shopkeepers who could not furnish mo the article I wanted, 
have sent one of their enqdoy^a with me to uiiow me a place where it 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Howkyer, I waiidei' from the vaft. We made the p'ort of Neckarsteinacli 
in good season, and went to the hotel and ordered a tront dinner, tba 
Mme to bo ready again.st our return from n^, two-hour pedestrian 
excursion to the village and castle of Dilsberg, a mile distant, on the 
other side of the river. I do not mean that Ave proposed to be two 
hours making two miles — no, we meant to employ most of the time 
in inspecting Dilsberg. 

For Dilsberg is a quaint place. It is most quaintly and pictur- 
esquely situated, too. Imagine the beautiful river before you ; then 
a few rods of brilliant green sward on its opposite shore; then a 
sudden hill — no preparatory gently-rising slope.s, but a sort of instan- 
taneous hill — a hill two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet high, 
as round as a bowl, with the same taper upward that an inverted borvl 
has, and vsrith about the same relation of height to diameter that dis- 
tinguidiea a howl of good honest depth — a hill which is thickly clothed 
with green bushes — a comely, shapely hill, rising abruptly out of the 
dead level of the surrounding green plains, visible from a great distance 
down the bends of the river, and with just exactly room on the top of 
its head for its steepled and turreted and roof-clustered cap of architec- 
tm-e, which siime is tightly jammed and compacted within the perfectly 
roimd hoop of the ancient village wall. 

There is no house outside the wall on the whole hill, or any vestige 
of a former house; all the houses are inside the wall, but there isn’t 
room for another one. It is really a finished town, and has been finished 
a very long time. There is no space between the wall and the first 
circle of buildings ; no, the village wall is itself the rear wall of the 
first circle of buildings, and the roofs jut a little over the Avail and thus 
furnish it Avith eaves. The general level of the massed roofs is grace- 
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iTilIy broken sad relieved by the dominating towcirn oJ: the ruined 
i Jfl castle and the tall spires of a couple 




of churches ; so, from a distance, 
Dilsberg has rather more the look 
of a king’s crown than a cap. 
/ A/ Af 'It 1 i\\ That lofty green eminence and its 
/7 / / A quaint coronet form quite a strik- 

1,1 ' \ ing picture, you may be sure, in the flush of the 

/( a\ 

/ / H I ll \ V crossed over in a boat and began the ascent 

jf( I 1 1 1 W “■ which plunged us at 

I \ \ \ \\ V leafy deeps of the bushes. But 

j \ V V they were not cool deeps by any means, for the 

niLSBEiic weltering hot, and there waa 

little or no breeze to temper them. As we 
panted up the sharp ascent, we met brown, 
bare-headed and Imro-footed boys and girls, ^/yL— 
oociiaionally, and sometimes men ; they ) / „ i 

oame upon us without warning, they y. 

gave us good-day, flashed out 
of sight in the bushes, and A 

were gone as suddenly and A |Ty yaaJI / 
mysteriously as they had A ( f 

come. They were bound 
for the other side of the 

river to work. This path f — iM 

had been travelled by many ( | ) ) ft55/ / 

generations of these people. 'NT /J/|/ ' 

They have always gone down i j im .'- 

to the valley to earn their {§ 'i/ 

bread, but they have always J v* W- 1 

climbed their hill again to // ^^1 
eat it, and to sleep in their 

mug town. Of #1 y 

It is said that the Dils- H/l/sjacCi 

bei'gers do not emigrate 
much; they find that Uving "if 
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rap there above tlio -world, in their peaoefiil nest, ia pleasanter tliaa 
ii-viug do’.vn in the troublous -world. The seven hundred inhubitan-ta 
tire all blood-kin to each other, too ; they have - always been blood- 
kin to eaeli other for fifteen hundred years ; they are aimply one large 
family, and they like the home folks better than they like strangera, 
hence they persistently stay at home. It has been said that foj’ ages 
Dilsbei’ghaa been merely a thriving and diligent idiot-factory. I saw 
no idiots there, but the captain said, ‘ Because of late years the 
government has token to lugging them off to asylums and other- 
-wheres ; and government wants to cripple the factory, too, and is trying 
to get these Dilsbergers to mai-ry out of the fiimily, but they don’t 
like to.’ 

The captain probably imagined all this, as modem science denies 
that the intcrmari-ying of relatives deteriorates the stock. 
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Arrived within the wall, we found the usual village sights and 
life. We moved along a narrow, crooked lane which had been paved 
in the Middle Ages. A strapping, ruddy girl was beating flax or 
some such stuff in a little bit of a goods-box of a barn, and she swung 
her flail -with a will — if it was a flail ; I was not farmer enough to 
know what sire was at ; a frowsy, barelegged girl was herding half a 
dozen geese with a stick — driving them along the lane and keeping 
iphem out pf the dwellings ; a cooper was at -work in a shop which f 
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know he did not make so large a thing as a hogshead in, for there was 
not room. In the front rooms of dwellings girls and women were cooking 
orspimiing, imd ducks and chickens were waddling in and out. over the 
threshold, picking up chance crumbs and lidding plcas.-iut converse ; 
a very old and wrinkled man sat asleep before his door, with his chin 
upon his breast, and hia extinguished pipe in his lap ; soiled children 
were playing in tho dirt everywhere along the lane, unmindful of 
the sun. 

Except the sleeping old man, everybody was at work, but the place 
was very still and peaceful, nevertheless; so still that the disstant 
cackle of the successful hen smote upon the ear but little dulled by 
intervening sounds. That commonest of village sights was lacking 
here— the public pump, with its great stone tank or trough of limpid 
water, and its gi'oup of goasiping pitcher-bearers; for there is no well 
or fountain or spring on this tall hill; cisterns of rain water are used. 

Our alpenstocks and muslin tails compelled attention, and as w’e 
moved through the village we gathered a considerable procession of 
little boys and girls, and so went in some state to the castle. It 
proved to be an extensive pile of crumbling walls, arches and towers, 
massive, properly grouped for picturesque effect, weedy, grass-grown, 
and satisfactory. The children acted ns giiide.s ; they walked us along 
the top of the highest wall, tlicn took us up into a high tower and showed 
us a wide and beautiful landscape, made up of wavy distances of woody 
hills, and a nearer proispect of undulating expanses of green lowland-s 
on tlie one hand, and castle-graced crags and ridges on the other, with 
tire shining curves of the Neckar flowing between. But the principal 
show, the chief pride of the children, was the ancient and empty well 
in the grass-grown court of tlie castle. Its massive stone curb stands 
up three or four feet above ground, and is whole and uninjured. 
The children said that in the Middle Ages this well was four hundred 
feet deep, and fumished all the village with an abundant supply of 
water, in war and peace. They said that in that old day its bottom 
was below the level of the Neciar, hence the water supply was inex- 
haustible. 

But there were some who believed it had never been a well at all, 
end was never deeper than it is now— eighty feet ; that at that depth 
a subterranean paasage branched from it and doscemled gradually 
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So a remote place in the valley, whore it opened mto’ somebody’s 
eollar or other hirlden recess, and that the secret of this locality is 
nosy lost. Those who hold this belief say that herem lies the explana- 
tion that Dilsberg, besieged by Tilley and many a soldier before him, 
was never taken: after the longest and closest sieges the beiaiegers 
were astonished to perceive that the besieged were as fat and hearty as 
ever, and as well furnished with munitions of war — therefore it must 
be that the Dilsbergers had been bringing these things in tlirough the 
subterranean passage all the time. 

The children said that there was in truth a subterranean outlet down 
tiiere, and they would prove it. So they set a great truss of straw on 
fire and threw it ^ ^ 


watched the glow- 
ing mass descend. 
It struck bottom 


thing makes 'ao wbll. 

much smoke as burning straw — now where did the smoke go to,' 

if there is no subterranean outlet? ’ 

So it seemed quite evident that the subterranean outlet indeed 
existed. But the finest thing within the ruin's limits was a noble 
linden, which the children said was four hundred years old, and no 
doubt it was. It had a mighty trunk and a mighty spread of liinb and 
foliage. The limbs near the ground were nearly the thickness of a 
barrel. 

That tree had witnessed the assaults of men in mail — how re,mote 
such a time seems, and how nngraspable is the fact that real men ever 
did fight in real armour ! — and it had seen the time when these 
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broken arches and crumbling battlementa were a trim and strong and 
stately fortress, fluttering its gay banners in the sun, and peopled witli 
yigorout! humanity, — how impossibly long ago that seems 1 — and horo 
it stands yet, and possibly may still bo standing here, aunning ifcssli 
and dreaming its historical dreams, when to-day shall have bfsyn 
joined to the days called ‘ancient,’ 

Well, we sat down under the tree to smoke, and the captiuu 
delivered himself of his legend. 

TEE EEQEND OF DIESBBttG CASTLE. 

It was to this effect. In the old time there was once a great company 
assembled at the castle, and festivity ran higb. Of course there was 
a haunted chamber in the castle, anu one day the talk fell upon that. 
It was Kiid that whoever slept in it would not wake again for fifty 
years. Now when a young knight named Conrad von Geisberg 
heard this, he said that if the castle were hia he would destroy that 
ohamhar, ao that uo foolish person might have the chance to bring so 
dreadful a misfortune upon himself and afflict such as loved him with 
the memory of it. Straightway the company privately laid their heads 
together to contrive sonre way to get this superstitious young man to 
deep in that chamber. And they succeeded — in this way. They 
persuaded his betrothed, a lovely misohiovous young creature, niece 
of the lord of the castle, to help tliem in their plot. She presently 
took him aside and had speech with him. She u.sed all her per- 
suasions, birt could not shake him ; he said Iris belief was firm that if 
he should sleej) there he would wake no more for fifty years, and it 
made him shudder to think of it. Catliarina began to weep. This 
was a better argument j Conrad could not hold out against it. He 
yielded, and said she should have her wish if slie would only smile and 
bo happy again. She flung her arms about hia neck, and the kisses 
she gave him showed that her thankfolneea and her pleasure wore 
very real Then she flow to toll the company her success, and the 
applause she reooived made her glad and proud she had uudertaken 
her mission, since all alone she had accomplished what tire multitude 
had failed in. 

At midnight, that night, after the usual feasting, Conrad was taken 
to tire haunted chamber and left there. He fell asleep, by -and-by. 
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Whm he a-vToke again and looked about him, his heaii; stood still 
with honor ! The whole aspect of the chamber was changed. The 
walls were mouldy and hung with ancient cobwebs ; the cui’tains and 
beddings were rotten ; the furniture was rickety and ready to fall to 
pieces, lie uprang out of bed, but his quaking knees sank under him 
and he fell to the door. 

‘ This is the weakness of age,’ he said. 

He rose and sought his clothing. It was clothing no longer. The 
colours were gone, the gar- 
ments gave way in many 
places while lie was putting 
them on. Ho fled, shudder- 
ing, into the corridor, and 
along it to the great hall. 

Here he was met by a 
laiddlo-aged stranger of a 
kind coxmtenanee, who 
stopped and gazed at him 
with Burprisa. Conrad 

said — " 

‘ Good sir, will you send ‘ send hithbb the poep ULiiiOH,' 
hither the lord Ulrich ? ’ 

The stranger looked puzzled a moment, then said—- 

‘ The lord Ulrich ? ’ 

‘ Yes— if you will be so good.’ 

The stranger called— ‘ Wilhelm ! ’ A young serving man 
and the stranger said to him — 

‘ Is there a lord Uhich among the guests ? ’ 

‘ I know none of the name, so please your honour.’ 

Conrad said, hesitatingly — . 

‘ I did not mean a guest, but the lord of the castle, sir.’ 

The stranger and the servant exchanged wondering glances. Then 
the former said — 

‘ I am the lord of the castle.’ 

‘ Since when, sir ? ’ 

‘ Since the death of my fether, the good lord Ulrich, more than 
forty years agm’ 



Coniad Sauls upon a bench and covered hia face wit5i lii-j handa 
while he roolted hifl body to and fro and moaned. The atranger Kiiid 
in u low voice to the eervant— 

‘ I fear me thia poor old creature is mad. Call some one.’ 

In a moment several people came, and grouped thoniaelvoii about 
tallcing in whispers. Conrad looked up and scanned the facc!.>3 about 
him wistfully. Then he shook his head and said in a grieved voice — 

‘ No, there is none among ye that I know. I am old and alone in 
the w'orld. They are dead and gone these many years that cared for 
me. Btit sure, some of these aged ones I see about mo can tell me 
some little word or two concerning them.’ 

Several bent and tottering men and women came neater and 
an.swered his questions about each former friend as he mentioned the 
names. This one they said had been dead ten years, that one twenty, 
another thirty. Each succeeding blow struck heavier and heavier. At 
last the sufferer said — 

‘ There is one more, but I have not tlie courage to — 0 my lost 
Catharina 1 ’ 

One of the old dames said — 

‘Ah, I know her well, poor soul! A misfortune overtook her 
lover, and she died of sorrow nearly fifty years ago. She lieth under 
the linden tree without the court.’ 

Conrad bowed Ms head and said — 

‘ Ah, why did I ever wake ! And so she died oi grief for me, 
poor child. So yo\mg, so sweet, .so good. She never wittingly did a 
hurtful thing in all the little summer of her life. Her loving debt 
shall be repaid — for I will die of grief for her.’ 

His head drooped upon hia breast. In a moment there was a wild 
burst of joyous l.-iughter, a pair of round young arms wojra flung about 
Conrad’s neck, and a sweet voice cried — 

‘ There, Conrad mine, thy kind words kill me — the farce shall 
go no further 1 Look up, and laugh with ua — ’twas all a jest ! ’ 

And he did look up, and gazed, in a dazed wonderment— for tho 
cliRguise.s were stripped away, and the aged men and women were bright 
ami young and gay again. Catharina’s happy tongue ran on — 

“ ’Twas a marvellous jest, and bravely carried out. They gave 
you a heavy sleeping draught before you went to bed, and in the night 



‘ I am a- weary, good strangers; I pray you lead me to her grave 

All the smiles vanished away, every cheek blanched, Catlit ‘ 
sank to the ground in a swoon. 

All day the people wont about the castle with troubled faces, and 
communed together in under-tones. A painful hush pervaded the place 
which had lately been so full of cheery Ufe. Each in his trim tried 
arouse Comtad out of his hallucination and bring him to himself; 
all the answer any got was a meek, bewildered stare, and then 
words,— 

‘ Good stranger, I have no Mends, all are at rest these many years 
ye speak me fair, ye mean me well, but I know ye not ; I 
ssad forlorn in the world — prithee lead me to her grave. ’ 
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scenery of a bend of 
tlio river down to our 
right. \Ye got to sea 
in season to make the 
eight-mile run to 
Heidelberg before the 
night shut down. We 
sailed by the hotel in 
the mellow glow of 
sunset, and came 
slashing down with 
the mad current into 
the narrow passage 
between the dykes. I 
believed I could shoot 
the bridge myself, so 
I went to the forward 
triplet of logs and 
relieved the pilot of 
his pole and his re- 
sponsibility. 

We went tearing 
along in a moat ex- 

and I EXCELLENT PIMT— ONOH I 

performed the delicate duties 
of my office very well indeed 
for a first attempt ; but per- 
ceiving, presently, that I really 
was going to shoot the bridge 
itself instead of the archway 
under it, I judiciously stepped 
ashore. The next moment I 
had my long coveted desire ! I 
saw a raft wrecked. It hit 
the pier in the centre and 
went all to smash and scattera- 
tioa like a box of matches 
struck by lightning. 
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1 wan the only one of our party who saw this grand sight ; tha 
others were atfcitudinismg, for the benefit of the long rank of joang 
ladies who were promenading on the bank, and so they lost it. But 
I helped to fish them out of the river, down below the bridge, and 
then described it to them as well as I could. They were not 
interested, though. They said they were wet and felt ridiculous, and 
did not care anything for descriptions of scenery. The young ladies, 
and other people, crowded around and showed a great deal of 
sympathy, but that did not help matters ; for my friends said they did 
not want sympathy, they wanted a back alley and solitude. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

Next nijmiug brought good news — our trunks had arrived from 
Hamburg at last, Let this be a warning to the reader. The Germans 
are very conscientious, and this trait makes them, very particular. 
Therefore if you tell a German you want a thing done immediately, 
he takes you at your word; he thinks you mean what you say; so 
he does that thing immediately — according to his idea of immediately 
—which is about a week ; that is, it is a week if it refers to the build- 
ing of a garment, or it is an hour and a half if it refers to the cooking 
of a trout. Very well; if you tell a German to send your trunk to you 
by ‘ slow fi'eight,’ he takes you at your word ; he sends it by ‘ alow 
freight,’ and you cannot imagine how long you will go on enlarg. 
ing your admiration of the expressiveness of that phrase in the German 
tongue, before you get that trunk. The hair on my trunk was soft 
and thick and useful, when I got it ready for shipment in Hamburg ; 
it was baldheaded when it reached Heidelberg. However, it was 
still sound, that was a comfort, it was not battered in the least ; 
the baggagemen seemed to be conscientiously careful, in Germany, of 
the baggage entrusted to their hands. There was nothing now in the 
way of our departure, therefore we set about our preparations. 

Naturally my chief solicitude was about my collection of Keramios. 
Of course I could not take it with me ; that would be inconvenient, 
and dangerous besides. I took advice, but the best bric-i-braqkera 
were divided as to the wisest course to pursue ; some said, pack the 
collection and warehouse it ; others said, try to get it into the Grand 
Ducal Museum at Mannheim for safe keeping. So I divided the collec- 
tion, and followed the advice of both parties. I set aside for the Museum 
those articles which were the most frail, and precious. 
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’’ Among these wflB my Etniscan toai’-jug. I have made a little 
sketali of it here. That thing creeping np the side is not a bug : it is 
a hole. I bought thia tear-jug of a desiler in antiquitiea for four 
hundred and fifty dollars. It is very rare. The mat 
said the Btrusuana used to keep tears or something ii 
those things, and that it was very hard to get hold 
of a broken one now. I also set aside my Henri II. . 
plate. See sketch from my pencil; it is in the main f 
cowect though I think I have foreshortened c 
of it a little too much, perhaps. This is very fine and ' 
rare; the shape is exceedingly beautiful and unusual. 

It baa wonderful decorations on it, but I am not able 
to reproduce them. It cost more than the tear-jug, as the dealer said 
there was not another plate just like it in the world. He said there 
was much false Henri II. ware around, but that 
the genuineness of thia piece was unquestionable. 

He showed mu its podigi-ce, or its history Uf 
you please ; it was a document which traced | 
this plate’s movements all the way down from its 1 
birth — showed who bought it, from whom, and ' 
what he pmd for it — from the first buyer down 
to me, whereby I saw that it had gone steadily 
up from thirty-five cents to seven hundred dollars. He said that the 
whole Kemmic world would be informed that it was now in my pos- 
session and would make a note of it, with the price paid. 

I also set apart my exquisite 
specimen of Old Blue China. 
This is considered to be the 
finest example of Chinese art now 
in existence. I do not refer to 
the bastard Chinese art of modern 
times, but that noble and pure 
and genuine art which flourished 
under the fostering and appre- 
ciative care of the Emperors of 
the Chung-a-Lnng-Pung dyn- 
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There were Masters in those days; but alas J it is not so now. Of 
ooiuHa the mam proeiousnesa of this piece lies in its colour; it is that 
old Bonsuoua, pervading, ramifying, interpolating, transboreal blue which 
ki the despair of modem art. The little sketch which I have made of 
this gem cannot and does not do it justice, since I have been obliged to 
leave out the colour. But I’ve got the expression though. 

However, I m7ast not be frittering away the reader’s time with 
the.ss details. I did not intend to go into any detail at all, at first, but 
it is the failing of the true keramiker, or the true devotee in any 
department of bric-i-braelcei-y, that once he gets his tongue or his pen 
started on his darling theme, he cannot well stop until he drops 
from exhaustion. He has no more sense of the flight of time than has 
any other lover when talking of his sweetheart. The very ‘ marks ’ on 
the bottom of a piece of rare crockery are able to throw me into a 
gibbering ecstasy; and I could forsake a drowning relative to help 
ispute about whether the stopple of a departed Buon Eetiro scent- 
bottle was genuine or spurious. 

Many people say that for a male person, hric-ii-brao hunting is about 
as robust a business as making doll-clothes, or decorating Japanese pots 
with deoaloomanie butterflies would be, and these people fling mud at 
that elegant Englishman, Byng, ivho wi'ote a book caDed ‘ The Brio- 
k-Brao Hunter,’ and make fun of him for chasing around after what 
they choose to call ‘his despicable trifles;’ and for ‘gushing’ over 
these trifles ; and for exhibiting his ‘ deep in&ntOe delight ’ in what 
they call his ‘ tuppenny collection of beggarly trivialities ; ’ and for 
beginning his book with a picture of himself, seated, in a ‘ sappy, self- 
complacent attitude, in the midst of his poor little ridiculous bric-k-brao 
junk shop.’ 

It is easy to say these things ; it is easy to revile us, easy to despise 
us ; therefore, let these people rail on ; they cannot feel as Byng and 
I feel — it is their loss, not ours. For my part I am content to be a 
brie-h-bracker and a keramiker — ^more, I am proud to be so named. 

I am proud to know that I lose my reason as immediately in the 
prcBenoe of a rare jug with an illustrious mark on the bottom of it, 
as if I had just emptied that jug. Very well ; I packed and stored a 
pin- 1 of my collection, aud the rest of it I placed in the care of the Grand 
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Ducal Museum in Mannheim, by pormisaion. My Old Blue Chins 
Cat remaina there yet. I presented it to that excellent institution. 

I had hut one misEorfcuno with my things. An egg which I had 
kept back from breakfast that morning was broken in packing. It tvas a 
great pity, 1 had shown it to the best connoisseurB in Heidelberg, 'and 
they all said it was an antique. 'We spent a day or two in farewell 
and then left for Baden-Baden. We had a pleasant trip of it, 
tf for the Rhine valley 




One of the first persons we encountered, as we walked up the 
street, was the Rev. Mr. - — , an old friend from America — a lucky 
sneounter, indeed, for his is a most gentle, refined and sensitive natui-e, 
and his company and companionship are a genuine reireshnient. We 
knew he had been in Europe some time, but were not at all expecting 
bo run across him. Both parties bui'st forth into loving onthusiasing, 
and ^ev, Mr,-' — -said — ' 
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‘ I have got a hdmM reservoir of talk to pour oat on you, and an 
empty one ready and thirating to receive what you have got; v/e will 
ait up till midnight and have a good satisfying interchange, for I leave 
here early in^the morning.’ We agreed to that, of course, 

I had been vaguely consoious, for a while, of a person who was 
wallung in. the street abreast of ns. 1 had glanced furtively at him once 
or twice, and noticed that he was a fine, large, vigorous young fellow, 
with an open, independent countenance, feintly shaded with n pale 
and even almost imperceptible crop of early down, and that he was 
clothed from head to heel in cool and enviable snow-white linen. 
I thought I had also noticed that his head had a sort of listening tilt 

to it. Now about this time the Rev. Mr. said — 

‘ The side-walk is hardly wide enough for three, so I will walk 
behind; but keep the talk going, keep the talk going, there’s no 
time to lose, and you may be suro I will do my share.’ He ranged 
himself behind us, and straightway that stately snow-white young 
fellow closed up to the side-waUc alongside him, fetched him a cordial 
slap on the shoulder with his broad palm, and sung out with a hearty 
cheeriness — 

*Americans, for two-and-a-half and the money up I Hey ? ' 

‘The Reverend winced, but said mildly, — 

‘ Yea — we are Americans.’ 

‘Lord love 

glove burst unle. tuicrb.’ 

‘ Say, didn’t I put you up right P ’ 
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‘ 0 yes.’ 

* Sho 1 I Hpottod you for my kind tho mimilie I keimi you? clack. 
You been over here long? ’ 

‘ About four months. Have you been over long ? ’ 

‘ iMiig ? Well, I should say so I Going on two years, by geeniiny ! 
8.iy, are you homesick ? ’ 

‘ No, I can’t aay that I nm. Are yon?’ 

* Oh, hell, yea ! ’ This with immense enthusiaDm. 

The Reverend shrunk a little, in hia clothes, and wo were a-vvaro, 
rather by instinct than otherwise, that he was throwing out signals of 
distress to ua ; but we did not interlbro or try to succour him, for wa 
were quite happy. 

The young fellow hooked hia arm into the Eeverend’a now, with 
the confiding and gi-ateful air of a waif who has been longing for a 
friend, and a sympathetic ear, and a chance to lisp once more the sweet 
accents of the mother tongue — and 
then ho limbered up the muscles of his 
mouth and turned himself loose — and 
with such a relish 1 Some of hia 
words were not Sunday-school words, 
so I am obliged to put blanks whore 
they occur. 

‘ Yes indeedy ! If I ain’t an 
American there ain't any Americans, 
that’s all. And when I heard you 
follows gassing away in the good old 

American language. I’m if it 

wasn't all I could do to keep from 
hugging you ! My tongue’s all warped 
with trying to curl it around these 

forsaken wind-galled nine- 

jointed German words hero ; now I tell you it’s av^fixl good to lay it 
over a Christian word once more and kind of let the old biste soak in. 
I’m from Western New Tors. My name is Cholley Adams. I’m a 
student, you know. Been here going on two years. I’m learning to 
bo a lioise-doctor. I like that part of it, you know, but these 
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people, they wou't [earn a fellow in his own language, they make 
bim learn in German ; so before I could tackle the horse-doctoring I 
had to tackle this miserable language. 

‘Eirst-off, I thought it would certainly give me the botts, but I 
don’t mind it now. I’ve got it where the hair’s short, I think ; and 
clontchuknow, they made me learn Latin, too. Now between you and 

me, I wouldn’t give a for all the Latin that was ever jabbered ; 

and the first thing I calculate to do when I get through, is to just sit 
down and forget it. ’Twont take me long, and I don’t mind the time, 
anyway. And I tell you what! the difperence between school teaching 
over yonder and school-teaching over hei'e— shol We don’t know 
anything about it I Here you’ve got to peg and peg and peg, and 
there just ain’t any let-up — and what you learn here, you’ve got to 

hmw, dontohuknow — or else you’ll have one of these 

spavined, spectacled, ring-boned, knock-kneed old professors in yovir 
hair. I’ve been here long enough, and I’m getting blessed tired of it, 
mind I tell you. The old man wrote me that he was coming over 
in June, and said he’d take me home in August, whether I was done 
with my education or not, but dum him, he didn’t come ; never said 
why ; just sent me a hamper of Sunday-school books, and told me to be 
good, and hold on a while. I don’t take to Sunday-school books, 
dontohuknow — I don’t hanker after them when I can get pie — but I 
read them, anyway, because whatever the old man tells me to do, 
that’s the thing that I’m a-going to do, or tear something you know. I 
buckled in and read all of those books, because he wanted me to ; 
but that kind of thing don’t excite me-, I like someiliing hearty. 
But I’m awful home.sick. I’m homesick from ear-socket to crupper, 
and from crupper to hock joint; but it ain’t any me, I’ve got to stay 
here, till the old man drops the rag and gives the word — yes, eir, right 

here in tliif country I’ve got to linger till the old man says 

Come!~-un'\ you bet your bottom dollar, Johnny, it ain't just as 
easy as it is for a cat to have twins ! * 

At the end of this profiine and cordial explosion he fetched a pro- 
digious ‘ Whoosh / ’ to relieve his lungs and make recognition of the 
heat, and then he straightway dived into his narrative again for 
‘ Johnny’s ' benefit, beginning, ‘ Well, it ain’t any me talking, 
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some of those old Amei-ican -words do have a kind of a bully swing 
to them ; a man can empress himself with ’em — a nmn can got at what 
he wants to say, dontchuknow.’ 

When we reached our hotel and it seemed that he was about to lone 
the Eeverend, he showed so much soitow, and begged so hard and so 
earnestly, that the Eeverend’s heart was not hard enough to hold out 
against the pleadings — so he went away -with the parent-honouring 
student, like a right Christian, and took supper -with him in his lodgings 
and sat in the surf-beat of his slang and profenity till near mid- 
night, and then left him — left him pretty well talked out, but grateful 
‘ clear down to his frogs,’ as he expressed it. The Eeverend said it had 
fa-anspired during the interview that ‘Cholley’ Adams’s father was 
an extensive dealer in horses in Western New York ; this accounted for 
Cholley’s choice of a profession. The Eeverend brought away a 
pretty high opinion of Cholley as a manly young fellow, with stuft in 
him for a useful citizen ; he considered him rather a rough gem, but a 
gem, nevertheless. 
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in yoEr neighbourhood and ca 
olei'ka in goveinment offices. 


’t Hocin to SCO you — polite aw threo-doilar 



By-aiid-by one 
of these riaea pain- 
f u 1 1 y , ^ a 11 d 

atrotohes fista and 
body heavenward 
till she raises her 
heels from the floor, 
at the same time 
refreshing herself 
with a yawn of such 
comprehensivone s s 
that the bulk of her 
face disappears be- 
hind her upper lip, 
and one is able to 
see how she is oon- 
atnioted inside — ■ 
then she slowly 
closes her cavern, 
brings doivn her 
fists and her heels, 
comes languidly for- 
ward, contemplates 
: you oontemiitu- 
; ously, draws you a 
: glass of liot water 
and sots it down 
where you can get 
it by reaching for 
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it. You take it and say — 

‘ How much? ’ — and she returns you, with elaborate indifference, 
a beggar’s answer — 

‘ Beli'eSe (what you please).’ 

Tins thing of using the common beggar’s trick and the common 
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beggar’s sliibboleth to put you on your liberality when you were ex- 
pecting a simpia straightforwai’d commorcial transaction, adds a little 
to your prospering Benue of irritation. You ignore hor reply, and ask 
again— 

‘ How much ? ’ 

And she calmly, indifferently, repeats— 

‘ iVacA Bdiebe' 

You are getting angry, but you arc trying not to show it ; you 
resolve to keep on asking your question till she changes her answer, or 
at least her annoyingly indifferent manner. Therefore, if your case 
be like mine, you two fools stand there, and without perceptible emo- 
tioE. of any kind, or any emphasis on any syllable, you look blandly 
into each other’s eyes, and hold the following idiotic conversation — * 

‘ How much ? ' 

‘ Naoh Beliebe.' 

‘ How much ? ’ 

‘Nach Beliebe.’ 

‘How much?' 

‘ Nach Beliebe,' 

‘ How much ? ’ 

‘ Nach Beliebe.’ 

‘ How much ? ’ 

‘Nach Beliebe.’ 

‘ How much f ’ 

‘ Nach Beliebe.’ 

I do not know what another person would have done, but at this 
{mint I gave it up; that cast-iron indifference, that tranquil con- 
temptuousness, conquered me, and I struck my colours. Now I 
knew she was used to receiving about a penny from manly people 
who cate nothing about the opinions of scullery maids, and aboirt 
tuppence from moral cowards; but I laid a silver twenty-five-cent 
piece within her reach and tried to shrivel her up with this sarca.stio 
speech— 

‘ If it isn’t enough, will you stoop sufficiently from your official 

dignity to Bay so 7 ’ 

She did not shrivel. Without deigning to look at me at all, ah® 
languidly lifted the coin and bit it! — to see if it was good. Then 
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tliey are rude to both, more especially to ladies of your nationality 
and mine. If these go shopping without a gentleman or a man servant, 
they are tolerably sure to be subjected to petty iusolenoes — insolences 
of jaannsa' and tone rather than word, though words that are hard to 
boar are not cdvrays wanting. I know of an» instance where a shop- 
keeper tossed a coin back to an American lady with the remai-k, snap- 
pislily uttered, “We don’t take French money here.” — And I know 
of a case where an English lady said to one of these shopkeepers, 

“ Don’t you think you aslr too much for this article ?” and ha replied 
with the question, “Do you think you are obliged to buy it?” 
However, these people are not impolite to Bussians or Germans. And 
as to rank, they worship that, for they have long been used to generals 
and nobles. If you wish to see to what abysses servility can descend, 
present yourself before a Baden-Baden shopkeeper in the character of 
a Euasian prince.’ 

It is an inane town, filled with sham, and petty fi,-aud, and snobbery, 
but the baths are good. I spoke with many people, and they were all 
agreed in that, I had had twinges of rheumatism unceasingly during 
three years, but the last one departed after a fortnight’s bathing there, 
and I have never had one since. I fully believe I left my rheumatism 
in Baden-Baden. Baden-Baden is welcome to it. It was little, but it 
was all I had to give. I would have preferred to leave something 
that was catching, but it was not in my power. 

There are several hot springs there, and during two thousand years 
they hove poured forth a never-diminishing abundance of the healing 
water. This water is conducted in pipes to the numerous bath-houses, 
and is reduced to an endurable temperature by the addition of cold 
water. The new Friederichsbad is a very large and beautiful building, 
and in it one may have any sort of bath that has ever been invented, 
and with all the additions of herbs and drugs that his ailment may 
need or that the physician of the establishment may consider a useful 
thing to put into the water. You go there, enter the great door, get 
a bow gi-aduated to your style and clothes from the gorgeous portier, 
and a bath-ticket and an insult from the frowsy woman for a quarter, 
she strikes, a bell, and a serving-man conducts you down a long hall 
and shuts you into a commodious room which has a washstand, 
a mirror, a bootjack, and a sofa in it, and there you undieBS at your 
leifurre. 
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The room is divided by a great curtain. You draw this curtain 
aaide, and lind a large wldte marble bath-tub, with its rim sunk to 
the level o£ the floor, and with three white marble atepa loiuliiig down 
into it. This tub is full of water, which is as clear aa crystal, and ia 
tempered to 28° Rdnnniur (about 95° Fahrenheit). Sunk into (he floor, 
by the tub, iu a covered copper box which contoins some ivavni towela 
and a sheet. You look fully as white as an angel when you are atretchf d 
out in that limpid bath. You remain in it ton miimtes the first time, 
and aflerwards increase the duration from day to day, tiU you reach 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. There you stop. The appointments 
of the place are bo luxurious, the benefit so marked, the price sm 



pitllesa -way. If you knock on your wall appealingly, they will quiet 
down and discuss the matter softly amongst themselves for a moment- 
then, like the mice, they fall to persecuting you again, and as vigorously 
as before. They keep cruelly late and early hours, for such noisy folk. 

Of course when one begins to find fault with foreign people's ways, 
he is very likely to get a reminder to look nearer home, before he 
gets far with it. I open my note-book to see if I can find some more 
information of a valuable nature about Baden-Baden, and the first 
thing I fall upon is this : 

Baden-Baden (no date). — Lot of vociferous Americana at breakfast 
this morning. Talking at everybody, while pretending to talk among 
themselve.s. On their first travels, manifestly. Showing off. The 
usual signs — airy, easy-going references to grand distances and foreign 
places. ‘ Well, good-hje, old fellow, if I don’t run aorosB you in Italy, 
you hunt me up in London before you sail.’ 

The nest 
which I find in my 
note-book is this one : 

‘ The fact that a 
band of 6,000 Indiana 
are now murdering 
our frontiersmen at 
their impudent lei- 
sure, and that we are 
only able to send 1 ,200 
soldiers against them, 
is utilised here to dis- 
courage emigration to 
America. The com- 
mon people think the 
Indiana are in New 
Jersey.’ 

This is a new and 
peculiar argument 
against keepizig our jbksbv indiaot. 

army down to a ridiculous figure in the matter of numbers. It is 
rather a strikmg one, too. I have not distorted the truth in saying 
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that the fao.la ia tlio above item, about tbo army and tlie Iridians, am 
made nee of to discourage emigration to America. That the common 
people should bo rather foggy in their geography, and foggy as to 
the location of the Indians, is matter for amusement, maybe, but not 
of surprise. 

There ia an interesting old cemetery in Baden-Baden, and we 
spent several pleasant hours in wandering through it and spelling out 
the iiiacriptions on the aged tombatones. Apparently , after a man has 
lain there a century or two, and has had a good many people buried 
on top of him, it ia conaidered that his tombstone is not needed by 
him any longer. I judge so from the fact that hundreds of old grave- 
stones have been removed from the graves and placed against the inner 
walls of the cemetery. What artists they had in the old times ! They 
chiselled angels and cherubs and devils and .skeletons on the tomb- 
stones in the most lavish and generous way — as to supply — but curiously 
gi’otesciue and outlandish as to form. It is not always easy to tell 
which of the figures belong among the blest, and wliich of them among 
the opposite party. But there was an inscription, in Ih’onoh, on one of 
those old stones which was quaint and pretty, and was plainly not the 
Work of any other than a poet. It was to this elfeot ! — 

HKUK 

REPOSES IN GOD, 

CAROLINE DE Ol15rY, 

A RELIGIEUSE OF ST. DENIS, 

AGED 88 YEARS — ^AND BLIND. 

THIS LIGHT WAS RESTORED TO HER 
IN BADEN, THE 5tH OF JANUARY, 

1839. 

We made several excursions on foot to the neighbouring villages, 
over winding and beautiful roads, and through enchanting v.-oodland 
scenery. The woods and roads were similar to those at Heidelberg, 
but not so bewitching. I suppose that roads and woods which are up 
to the Heidelberg mark are rare in the world. 

Once we wandered clear away to La Favorita Palace, which is 
several miles from Baden-Baden. The grounds about the palace were 
fine; the palace was a curiosity. It was built by a Margravine in 
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1728, and remains an abe left it at her death. We wandered , ’ trough 
a great many of its rooms, and they all had striking peculiarities of 
decora, tioa. For instance, the walls of one room were pretty completely 
covered with small pictures of the Margravine in all conceivable varieties 
of faneiM costumes, some of them male. 

The walls of another room were covered with grotesquely and 
elaborately figured hand-wroughl! tapestry. The musty ancient beds 
remained in the chambers, and their quilts and curtains and canopies 
were decorated with curious hand-work, and the walls and ceilings 
frescoed with historical and mythological scenes in glaring colours. 
There was enough crazy and rotten rubbish in the building to make 
the true briok-si-bracker green with envy. A painting in the dining- 
hall verged upon the indelicate — ^but then the Margravine was herself 
a trifle indelicate. 

It is in every way a wildly and pictoesquely decorated house, 
and brimM of interest as a reflection of the character and tastes of that 
rude bygone time. 

In the grounds, a few rods from the palace, stands the Margravine’s 
chapel, just as she left it — a coarse wooden structure, wholly barren 
of ornament. It is said that the Margravine would give herself up to 
debauchery and exceedingly fast living for several months at a time, 
and then retire to this miserable wooden den and spend a few months 
in repenting and getting ready for another good time. She wm a 
devoted Catholic, and was perhaps quite a model sort of a Christian as 
Christians went then, in high life. 

Tradition says she spent the last two years of her life in the strange 
den I have been speaking of, after having indulged herself in one final, 
triumphant, and satisfying spree. She shut herself up there, without 
company, and without even a servant, and so abjured and forsook the 
world. In her little bit of a kitchen she did her own cooking; she 
wore a hair shirt next the skin, and castigated herself with whips — these 
aids to grace are exhibited there yet. She prayed and told her beads, 
in another little room before a waxen Virgin niched in a little box 
against. the wall ; she bedded herself like a slave. 

In another small room is an unpainted wooden table, and behind 
it sit half-life-size waxen figures of the Holy Family, mads by the 
very worst artist that ever lived, perhaps, and clothed in gaudy, fiiiasy 
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' ! Baden-Baden we made the customary trip into the Black Forest, 
8 on foot most of the time. One cannot describe those noble 
% nor the feeling with which they inspire him. A feature of the 
however, is a deep sense of contentment ; another feature of it 
'W, .toyant, boyish gladness; and a third and very conspicuous feature 
one’s sense of the remoteness of the work-day world and his 
<''»^'’™®‘|Uapeipation from it and its affairs. 

tuaetygtro^Qgg woods stretch unbroken over a vast region; and everywhere 
“®®^are such dense woods, and so still, and so piney and fragrant. 

. «’>«F''>j®‘,telns of the trees are trim and straight, and in many places all 
of tWt'ii’jpQUjid ig hidden for miles under a thick cushion of moss of a vivid 
toucbetj not a decayed or ragged spot in its surface, and not 

and to |gjjf j(;g Immaculate tidiness. A rich cathedral 

m wpeati«S pgjygfjgg the pillared aisles ; so the stray flecks of sunlight that 
d6?ote^ Mol trunk here and a bough yonder are strongly accented, and 
Gl!fia!iaiis weaBl|y strike the moss they fairly seem to bum. But the weirdest 
^ the most enchanting, is that produced by the diffused light 

den I kvs bet'8 gyr afternoon sun; no single ray is able to pierce its way in, 
ttiumpbant, jiid ■ tke diffused light takes colour from moss and foliage, and 
compy, Mi wi the place like a faint, green-tinted mist, the theatrical fire of 
worM, In ltd.; mystery and the supernatural which 

^ WOK 5mfe the forest at all times is intensified by this unearthly glow. 

We found the Black Forest fiirmhouses and villages all that the 
Black Forest stories have pictured them. The first genuine specimen 
which we came upon was the mansion of a rich farmer and member of 
the Common Council of the parish or district. He was an important 
per-soaage in the land, and so was his wife also, of course. Hi.s daughter 
wus the ‘ catoh ’ of the region, and she may be already entering iuco 
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immortality && the heroine of one of Auerbaoh’fl novels for all I know. 
Wo (ihall see, for if he puts her in I shall recogniso her by her Black 
Forent clolhes, and her burned complexion, her phunp figure, her I'm 
hands, her dull expression, her gentle spirit, her goiiorous foot, her 
bonnetloHs head, and the plaited tails of hoinp-coloured hair hanging 
down her back. 
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The house was big enough for an hotel ; it was a hmidrod foot long 
and fifty wide, and ten feet high, from ground to eaves; but from the 
eaves to the oonib of the mighty roof was as much as forty feet, or 
maybe even more. This roof was of ancient mud-coloured straw 
thatoh a foot thick, and was covered all over, except in a few trifling 
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by the insertion of bright new masses of yellow straw. The eaves 
projected far down, like sheltering, hospitable wings. Across the gable 
that fronted the road, and about ten feet above the ground, ran a nar- 
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manure. Old Hubs forbids him the lioiise. His heart breaks, he goes 
away to die in the woods, far from the 
cruel world — for he says, bitterly, 
‘ What is man, without manure ? ’ 
[Interval of six months.] 

Paul Hoch comes to old Hubs and 
Kiys, ‘I am at last as rich as you re- 
quired — come and view the pile.’ Old 
' Hubs views it, and says, ‘It is sufficient 
— take her and be happy ’—meaning 
Gretchen. 

[Interval of two weeks.] 

Wedding party assembled in old 
Husa’s drawing-room; Hoch placid and content, Gretchen weeping 
over her hard fate. Enter old Huss’s head book-keeper. Huss says 
fiercely, ‘ I gave you three weeks to find out why your books don’t 
balance, and to prove that you are not a defaulter ; the time is up — 
find me the missing property or you 
go to prison as a thief.’ Book- 
keeper: ‘I have found it.’ ‘Where?’ 

Book-keeper (sternly — tragically): 

‘ In the bridegroom’s pile 1 — ^behold 
the thief’— -see him blench and 
tremble ! ’ [Sensation.] Paul 
irtS|ch : ‘ Lost, lost ! ’ — falls over - 
till! J cow in a swoon and is hand- ^ 
oii^fed. Gretchen : ‘ Saved I ’ Falls 
olver the calf in a swoon of joy, 
but is caught in the arms of Hans 
Schmidt, who springs in at that mo- 
ment. Old Huss: ‘What, you 
here, varlet 7 unhand the maid and 
quit the place.’ Hans (still supporting the insensible girl) : ‘ Never I 
Cruel old man, know that I come with claims which even you cannot 
despise.’ 

Huss : ‘ What, ymi ? Name them.’ 

Hans : ‘ Then listen. The world had forsaken me, I forsook the 
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in the solitude of the forest, longing for death, but 
upon roots, and in my bitternesa I dug for the 
the sweeter kind. Digging, throe days agone, I 
struck a manure mine I — a Goloonda, » 
limitless Bonanza of solid manure 1 I can 
buy you all, and have mountain ranges 
J} of manure left 1 Ha ha I now thou smilest 
a smile 1 ’ [Immense sensation.] Exhibi- 
^ tion of specimens from the mine. Old 
33 , enthusiastically : ‘ Wake her up, 

shake her up, noble young man, she is 
yours I ’ Wedding takes place on the spot ; 
book-keeper restored to his^ office and emo- 
luments ; Paul Hooh led ojS to gaol. The 
Bonanza King of the Black Forest lives to 
rAun Boon. ^ blessed with the love of his 

and of his twenty-seven children, and the still sweeter envy of 
everybody around. 

' ' noon meal of fried trout one day at the Plow Inn, in 
village (Ottenhofen), and then went into the public 
to rest and .smoke. There we 
nine or ten Black Forest grandees 
around a fcible. They v 
Council of the parish, 
had gathered there at eight o’clock ' 
morning to elect a new member, 
had now been drinking beer ' 
hours at the new member’s expense, 
were men of fifty or sixty years 
age, with grave, good-natui’ed faces, “ 
were all dressed in the costume 
familiar to us by the Black Forest 1 
■oad, round-topped, black felt 
the brims curled up aU 

mg red waistcoats with large metal buttons, black alpao 
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filled themselves gradually, steadily, but surely, with beer, and con- 
ducted themselves with sedate decorum, as became men of position, men 
of influence, men of manure. 

We had a hot afternoon tramp up the valley, along the grassy bank 
of a rushing stream of clear water, past farmhouses, water-mills, and no 
end of wayside crucifixes, and saints, and Virgins. These crucifixes, 
etc., are set up in memory of departed friends by survivors, and are 
almost as frequent as telegraph poles are in other hinds. 


BMOTIHS A NBW MBMBEB. 

We followed the carriage road, and had our usual luck; we tra- 
velled under a beating sun, and always saw the shade leave the shady 
places before we could get to them. In aU our wanderings wo seldom 
managed to strike a piece of road at its time for being shady. We 
had a particularly hot time of it on that particular afternoon, and with 
no comfort but what we could get out of liie fact that the peasants at 
work away up on the steep mountain sides above our heads wore even 
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worse ofl' we were. By-aad-by it became impossible to endure 
the inrelerable glare and heat any longer ; so we struck :icro3.s the ravine 
and entered the deep cool twilight of the forest, to luint for what the 
guide-book called the ‘ old road.’ 

We found an old road, and it proved eventually to be the right 
one, though we followed it at the time with the conviction that it was 
the wrong one. If it was the wrong- one there could be no use in 
hurrying, therefore we did not huny, but sat down frequently on the 
soft moss, and enjoyed the restfiil quiet and shade of the forest soli- 
tudes. There had been distractions in the carriage road— -school 
children, peasants, wagons, troops of pedestrianising students from all 
over Germany — but we had the old road all to ourselves. 

Now and then, while we rested, we watched the laborious ant at his 
work. I found nothing new in him — certainly nothing to change my 
opinion of him. It seems to me that in the matter of intellect the ant 
must be a strangely overrated bird. During many summers now I 
have watched him, when I ought to have been in better business, and 
1 have not yet come across a living ant that seemed to have any more 
sense than a dead one. 1 refer to the ordinary ant, of. course •, I have 
had no experience of those wonderful Swiss and African ones which 
vote, keep drilled armies, hold slaves, and dispute about religion. 
Those particular ants may be all that the natui-alist paints them, but I 
am persuaded that the average ant is a sham. I admit his industry, of 
course ; he is the hardest-working creature in the world — when any- 
body is looking — ^but his leathev-headedness is the point I make against 
him. He goes out foraging, he makes a capture, and then what does 
he do? Go home? No; he goes anywhere but home, lie doesn’t 
know where home is. His home may bo only three feet away; no 
matter, he can’t find it. He makes his capture, as I have sjud ; it is 
generally something which can be of no sort of use to himself or any- 
body else; it is usually seven times bigger than it ought to be ; he 
hunts out the awkwardest place to take hold of it ; he lifts it bodily 
up in the air by main force, and starts — ^not towards home, but in 
the opposite direction ; not calmly and wisely, but with a frantic 
luu-ta which is wasteful of his strength ; he fetches up against a pebble, 
and, instead of going around it, he climbs over it backwards, dragging 
biB booty after him, tumbles down on the other side, jumps up in « 
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passion, kicks fihe dust off his clothes, moistens his hands, gratis his pro- 
perty Ticiously, yanks it this way, then that, shoves it ahead of him a 
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moment, tuims tail and lugs it after him another moment, gets madder 
and madder, then presently hoists it into the air and goes tearing away 
in an entirely new direction ; comes to a weed ; it never occurs to him 
to go around it. No ; he must climb it, and he does climb it, dragging 
his worthless property to the top — which is as bright a thing to do as 
it would be for me to carry a sack of flour from Heidelberg to Paris 
by way of Strasburg steeple. When he gets up tliere he finds that that 
is not the place ; takes a cursory glance at the scenery, and either 
climbs down again or tumbles dorvn, and starts off once more — as 
usual, in a new direction. At the end of half an hour he fetches up 
within six inches of the place he started from, and lays his burden down. 
Meantime, he has been over all the ground for two yards around, and 
climbed all the weeds and pebbles he came across. Now he wipes the 
sweat from his brow, strokes his limb.s, and then marches aimlessly 
oil', in as violent a hm-ry as ever. He traverses a good deal of zig-zag 
country, and by-and-by stumbles on his same booty again. He does 
not remember to have ever seen it before; he looks around to see 
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which is not the way home, grabs his bundle, and starts. He goe.s 
through the same adventures he bad before; finally stops to rest, and 
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a friend cornea along. Evidently the friend romarka fhai a last yeuv’s 
grasshopper leg ia a very noble acquisition, and inquires where he got it. 
Evidently the proprietor does not remember exactly where he did get 
it, but thinks he got it * around here somewhere.’ Evidently the friend 
contracts to help him freight it home. Then, with a judgment peoa- 
liarly antic (pun not intentional), they take hold of opposite ends of 
that grasshopper leg and begin to tug with all their might in oppouita 
directions. Presently they take a rest, and confer together. They 
decide that something is wrong, they can’t make out what. Then they 
go at it again, just as before. Same result. Mutual recriminations 
follow. Evidently each accuses the other of being an obstructionist. 
They warm up, and the dispute ends in a fight. They lock them- 
selves together and chew each other’s jaws for a while ; then they 
roll and tumble on the ground till one loses a horn or a leg and has to 
haul off for repairs. They make up and go to work again in the same 
old insane way, but the crippled ant is at a disadvantage ; tug as he 
may, the other one drags off the booty and him at the end of it. In- 
stead of giving up, he hangs on, and gets his shins bruised against 
every obstruction that conies in the way. By-and-by, when that grass- 
hopper leg has been dragged all over the same old ground once more, 
it is finally dumped at about the spot where it originally lay. The 
two perspiring ants inspect it thoughtlhlly and decide that dried grass- 
hopper legs are a poor sort of property after all, and then each starts 
off in a diffei’ent direction to see if ha can't find an old nail or some- 
thing else that ia heavy enough to afford entertainment and at the same 
time valueless enough to make an ant want to own it. 

There in the Black Forest, on the mountain side, I saw an ant go 
through with such a performance as this with a dead spider of fully ten 
idmes his own weight. The spider was not quite dead, but too far 
gone to resist. He had a round body the size of a pea. The little 
ant — observing that I was noticing — turned him on his back, sunk his 
fangs into his throat, lifted him into the air, and started vigorously 
off with him, stumbling over little pebbles, stepping on the spider’s legs 
and tripping himself up, dragging him baokwai’ds, shoving him bodily 
ahead, dragging him up stones six inches high instead of going around 
them) climbing weeds twenty times his own height and jumping from 
tiieir BummitB— and finally leaving him in the middle of tlie road to 


be confiscated by any otW fool of an ant that wanted him. I measured 
the ground which this aas traversed, and arrived at the conclusion 
that what he had accomplished inside of twenty minutes would consti- 
tute some such job as this — relatively speaking — for a man; to wit: 
to strap two eight hundred pound horses together, carry them eighteen 
hundred feet, mainly over (not arotmd) boulders averaging six feet 
high, and in the course of the journey climb up and jump from the top 
of one precipice like Niagara, and three steeples, each a hundred and 
twenty feet high ; and then put the horses dorvn, in an exposed place, 
without anybody to watch them, and go oif to indulge in some other 
idiotic miracle for vanity’s sake. 
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Science has recently discovered that the ant does not lay up any- 
thing for winter use. This will knock him out of literature to some 
extent. He does not work, except when people are looking, and only 
then when the observer has a green, naturalistic look, and seems to be 
taking notes. This amounts to deception, and will injure him for the 
Sunday schools. He has not judgment enough to know what is good 
to eat from what isn’t. This amounts to ignorance, and will impair 
the world’s respect for him. He cannot stroll around a stump and 
find Ms way home again. This amounts to idiocy, and once the 
damaging fact is established, thoughtful people will cease to look up 
tx> him, the sentimental will cease to fondle him. His vaunted industry 
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is but a vanity and of no effect, since he never gets home with anything 
he starts witL This disposes of the last remnant of hist reputation, 
and wholly destroys his main usefulness as a moral agent, since it will 
males the sluggard hesitate to go to him any more. It is strange 
beyond comprehension that so manifest a humbug aa the ant has been 
able to fool so many nations and keep it up so many ages without 
being found out. 

The ant is strong, but we saw another strong thing, where we had 
not suspected the presence of much muscular power before. A toad- 
stool— that vegetable which springs to full growth in a single night — 
had torn loose and lifted a matted mass of pine needles and dirt of 
twice its own bulk into the air, and supported it there, like a column 
supporting a shed. Ten thousand toadstools, with the right purchase, 
could lift a man, I suppose. But what good would it do 7 

All our afternoon’s progress had been np hill. About five or half- 
past w6 reached the summit, and all of a sudden the dense curtain of 
the forest parted, and we looked down into a deep and beautiful 
gorge and out over a w'ide panorama of wooded mountains with their 
summits shining in the sun and tlieir glaJo-furrowed .side.s dimmed w'ith 
purple shade. The gorge under our feet — called Allerheiligon — a Horded 
room in the grassy level at its head for a cosy and delightful human 
nest, shut away from the world and its botherations, and consequently 
the monks of tlie old times had not failed to spy it out ; and here were 
the brown and comely ruins of their church iind convent to prove that 
priests had as fine an instinct seven hundred years ago in ferreting 
out the choicest nooks and corners in a land as priests have to-day. 

A big hotel crowds the ruins a little now, and drives a brisk trade 
with summer tourists. We descended into the gorge and had a supper 
which would have been very mtisfactory if the trout had not been 
boiled. The Germans are pretty sure to boil a trout or nnyihing else 
if left to their own devices. This is an argument of some value in 
support of the theory that they were the original colonists of the wild 
islands oft the coast of Scotland. A schooner laden with ouingea \vau 
wrecked upon one of those islands a few years ago, and the gentle 
savages rendered the captain such willing aseiatance tliat he gave them 
as many oranges as they wanted. Next d,iy he asked them how they 
liked them. They shook their heads and said — 
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‘ Baked, tiiey were tough; and eveu boiled, they warn’t things for a 
hungry man to hanker after.’ 

We went down the glen after supper. It is beautifril — a mixture 

t o£ sylvan lovelmesB and craggy wildness. A limpid toiTent goes 
whistling down the glen, and toward the foot of it winds through a 
, narrow cleft between lofty precipices and hurls itself over a succession 

I of falle. After one passes the last of these he has a backward glimpse 

I at the falls which is very pleasing — they rise in a seven-stepped stair- 

I way of foamy and glittering ca.scades, and make a picture wliich is 

,{ as charming a.s it is unusual. 


1 
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CHAPTER XXm 

We were satisfied that we could walk to Oppeiiau in one day, now 
that we were in practice, ao we act out next morning after breakJatit 
determined to do it. It was all the way down hill, and vre had the 
loveliest summer weather for it. So we set the pedometer, and then 
stretched away on an easy, regular stride, down tlirough the cloven 
forest, drawing in the fragrant breath of the morning in deep refresh- 
ing draughts, and wishing we might never have anytliing to do for ever 
but wallc to Oppenau, and keep on doing it, and then doing it over 
again. 

Now the true charm of pedestrianism does not lio in the walk- 
ing, or in the scenery, but in the talking. The walking is good to 
time the movement of the tongue by, and to keep the blood and the 
brain stirred up and active; the scenery and the woodsy smells are 
good to bear in upon a man an unconscious and unobtrusive charm 
and solace to eye and soul and sense ; but Urn supreme pleasure cornea 
from the talk. It is no matter whether one talks wisdom or nonsense, 
the case is the same ; the bulk of the enjoyment lies in the wagging 
of the gladsome jaw and the fliipi^ing of the ayiniiixthotio ear. 

And what a motley variety of Biihjficta a couple of people will 
casually rake over in the course of a day’s tramp 1 il’hore being no 
ooustralnt, a change of subject is always in order, and ao a body is not 
likely to keep pegging at a single topic until it; grows tiresome. We 
discussed everything we knew, during the first fifteen or twenty imnnles, 
that morning, and then branched out into the glad, free boundless roiilm 
of the things we were not certain about. > 

Harris said that if the best writer in the world once got tbe slovemly 
habit of doubling up hia ‘have’s’ he could never get rid of it while 
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be lived. Thut is to say, if a mao; gets the habit of saying, M should 
have liked to have known more about it,* instead of saying simply 
and sensibly, ‘ I should have liked to know more about it,’ that man’s 
disease is incurable. Harris said that this sort of lapse is to be found in 
every copy of every newspaper that has ever been printed in English, 
and in almost all of oiu’ books. He said he had observed it in Kirk- 
ham’s grammar and in Macaulay. Harris believed that milk-teeth are 
commoner in men’s mouths than those ‘ doubled-up have’s.' ^ 

That changed the subject to dentistry. I said I believed the average 
man dreaded tooth-pulling more than amputation, and that he would 
yell quicker under the former operation than he would under the 
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hitter. The philosopher Harria said that the average man -.vouid not, 
yell in either case if he had an audience. Tlien he continued ; — 

‘When our brigade first went into camp on the Potomac wc used 
to be brought up standing, occasionally, by an ear-splitting howl ol 
anguish. That meant that’ a soldier was getting a toolh pulled in a, 
tent. But the surgeons soon changed that ; they instituted ojjon-air 
dentistry. There never was a howl afterwards — that is, from tlio man 
who was having the tooth pulled. At the daily dental hour there 
would always be about 600 soldiers gathered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of that dental chair waiting to see the performance — and 
help ; and the moment the surgeon took a grip on the (candidate’s 
tooth, and began to lift, every one of those 600 rascals would clap his 
hand to his jaw smd begin to hop around on one leg and howl with all 
the lungs he had 1 It was enough to raise your hair to hear that varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwaul burst out 1 With so big and 
so derisive an audience as that, a suflerer wouldn’t emit a sound though 
you pulled his head ofii The surgeons said that pwcitty often a patient 
was compelled to laugh, in the midst of his pangs, but thgt they had 
never caught one crying out, after the open-air exhibition was insti- 
tuted.’ 

Dental surgeons suggested doctors, doctors suggested death, death 
suggested skeletons — and so, by a logical process, the convers.ation 
melted out of one of these subjects and into the next, until the topic 
of skoletous raised up Nicod(imus Dodge out of the (lee]j grave in my 
memory where he had lain buried and ibrgotton for twenty-five years. 
When I was a boy in a printing office in Mi.ssoiui, a loose- jointed, long- 
legged, tow-headed, joans-clad, countrified cub of about fiijctecjn lounged 
in one day, and without removing his hands from the depths of hia 
trousers pockets, or taking off hia faded ruin of a slouch Irnt, whose 
broken brim hung limp and ragged about hia oyea and (jars like a Img- 
eaten cabbage leaf, stared indiirereutly around, then loaned his hip 
against the editor’s table, crossed his mighty brogans, aimed at a disfiant' 
fly from a crevice in his upper teeth, laid him low, and said with 
composure — 

‘ Whar’s the boss t' 

‘ I am die boss,’ said the editor, following this curionn bit of 
architecture wonderiiigly along up to its clock-face with iiis eye. 
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‘ Don't want anybody fur to learn the business, ’t aint likely ? * 

‘ Well, ]. don’t know. Would yon like to learn it 7 ’ 

‘ Pap’s so po' he cain’t run me no mo’, so want to git a show somera 
if I kin, ’tuin’t no diffunce what — I’m strong and hearty, and I don't 
trim my back on no kind of work, hard nur soft.' 

‘ Do you think you would like to learn the printing busine® 7 ’ 

‘ Well, I don’t re’ly k’yer a dum what I do leam, so’s I git a chance 
fur to make my way. I’d 
jist as soon learn print’n 
’® anything.’ 

' Can you read 7 ’ 

‘ Yes--middlin’.’ 

‘ Write 7 ’ 

‘ W ell, I’ve seed people 
could lay over me thar.’ 

, * Cipher 7 ’ 

‘Not good enough to 
keep store, I don’t reckon, 

■ but up as fur as twelve- 
timea-twelve I ain’t no 
slouch. ’Totlier side of 
, that is what gits me.’ 

‘Where is yoiu’ 
home 7 ’ 

‘ I’m f m old Shelby.’ 

‘ What’s your father’s 
religious denomination! ’ bbekino A situation. 

‘Him! 0, he’s a blacksmith.’ 

‘ No, no — ^I don’t inean his trade. What’s his religious denomimi' 

‘ 0 — I didn’t understand you befo’. He’s a Nreemason.’ 

‘ No — no, you don’t get my meaning' yet. What I mean is, does 
he belong to any cliwc/i ? ' 

‘iVoia you’re talkin’ I Couldn’t make out what you was a try in’ 
to get through yo’ head no way. B’long to o church I Why, boss, 
he’s ben the pizenest kind of a Pree-will Babtis’ for forty year. They 
ain’t no pizener ones ’n’ what he is. Mighty good man, pap ia. 
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Everybody ays that. If they mid any diffiunt they wouldn’t say 
U what I wuz — not mne/i they wouldn’t.’ 

< What is your own religion ?’ 

‘ Well, boss, you've Hnd o’ got me that — and yit you hain’t got 
me so mighty much, nnther. I think ’t if a feller he’ps another 
feller when he’s in trouble, and don’t cuss, and don’t do no mean thlnga, 
nnr noth’n’ he ain’ no husiness to do, and don’t spell the Savior’s name 
with a little g, he ain’t runnin’ no reeks — he’s about as saift as if he 
b’longed to a church,’ 

‘ But suppose he did spell it with a little g — what then ? ’ 

‘ Well, if he done it a-purpose, I reckon he wouldn’t stand no chance 
—he oughtn’t to have no chance, anyway, I’m most rotten certain ’bout 
that.' 

‘ What is your name ? ’ 

‘ Nicodemus Dodge.’ 

'I think maybe you’ll do, Nicodemus, We’ll give you a trial, 
anyway. 

‘ All right.’ 

‘ When would you like to begin ? ’ 

‘ Now.’ 

So within ten minutes after we had first glimpsed this nondescript 
he was one of us, and with his coat ofE and hard at it. 

Beyond that end of our establishment which was furthest from 
the street was a deserted garden, patliless, and thickly grown with 
the bloomy and villanoua 'jimpson’ weed and its common friend 
the stately sunflower. In the midst of this mournful spot was a 
decayed and aged little ‘ frame ’ house, with but one room, one window, 
and no ceiling — ^it had been a smoke-hoase a generation before. Nico- 
demua was given this lonely and ghostly den os a bedchamber. 

The village smartiea recognised a treasure in Nicodemus, right 
away — a butt to play jokes on. It was easy to see tliat he was incon- 
ceivably gi'een and confiding, George Jones had the glory of perpe- 
trating the first joke on him ; he gave him a cigar with a fire-orucker in 
it and winked to the crowd to come; the thing exploded pre-sently 
and swept away the bulk of Nicodemus’s eyebrows and eyelashes. Ha 
simply said— 

‘I consider them kind of soeg’yars dangersome ' — and seemed to 
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suspect nothing. The next evening Nioodemus waylaid George and 
poured a bucket of ice-water over him. 

One clay, while Nicodenms was in swimming, Tom McElroy ‘ tied ’ 
hia clothea. Nicodemua made a bonfire of Tom’s, by way of retuli- 


A third joke was played upon Nicodemus, a day or tw 
ilkeci up the middle aiale of the village church, Sunday 
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a staring handbill pinned between his shoulders. The joker spent 
the remainder of the night, after church, in the cellar of & deserted 
house, and Nicodemus sat on the cellar door till toward breakfast time 
to make sure that the prisoner remembered that if any noise was made 
some rough treatmont would be tiie consec^^uence. The cellar had two 
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feet, of stagnant %rater in it, and was bottomed with six inchfis of soft 
mtid, 

But I wander from the point. It was the irabiect oi akoletoaa that 
brought this boy back to my recollection. Before a very long time 
had elapsed, the village smarties began to feel an uncoinfoi lable con- 
sciousiiesa of not having made a very shining success out oil their 
attempts on the simpleton from ‘old Shelby.’ Ifixperiinentcra grew 
scarce and chary. Now the young doctor came to the rescue. There 
was delight and applause when he proposed to Hcure Nioodemiia to 
death, and explained how ho was going to do it. Ho had a noble new 
skeleton — the skeleton of the late and only local celebrity, Jimmy 
Finn, the village drunkard — a grisly piece of property %vhioh he had 
bought of Jimmy Finn himself, at auction, for fifty dollars, under 
great compatition, when Jimmy lay very sick in the tan-yard a fort- 
night before his death. The filly dollars had gone promptly tor whisky, 
and had considerably hurried up the change of ownership in the skeleton. 
The doctor would put Jimmy Finn’s skeleton in Nicodemua’s bed I 

This was done — about half- 
past ten in the evening. About 
Nicodemus’s usual bodtime-- 
|,;.niidnight — the village jokers 
f: came creeping stealthily through 
the jimpson weeds and siin- 
flowers toward the lonely frame 
1%''' den. They reached the window 
and pteeped in. There sat the 
long-legged pauper, on his bed, 
in a very sbort shirt, and no- 
thing more ; he was dangling 
his legs contentedly back and 
forth, and wheezing the music 
of ‘ Gamptown Eaces’ out of a 
paper- overlaid comb wbicli he 
was pressing against his motith ; 
by him lay a new jewsharp, a 
handful of painted marbles, five 
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down a place like that there 
o stopping till the bottom 


and as thick as a volume of sheet musicr He had sold the skele- 
ton to a travelling quack for three dollars, and was enjoying the 
result! , 

Just as we had finished talking about skeletons and were drift- 
ing into the subject of fossils, Han-ia and I heard a shout, and 
glanced up the steep hillside. We saw men and women standing 
away up there looking frightened , and there was a bulky obj ect tumbling 
and floundering down the steep slope toward us. We got out of the 
way, and when the object landed in the road it proved to be a boy. 
He had tripped and fallen, and there was nothing for him to do hut 
trust to luck and take what might come. 

When one starts to roll ^ 

is reached. Think of peoifle ^ 
farming on a slant which is ^ j'' 
so steep that the best you ■ 
can say of it — if you want ■'I HI 

to be fastidiously accurate — i«, that it is 
a little steeper than a ladder and not 
quite so steep as a mansard roof. Bui ' 

. that is what they do. Some of the -‘?S| 
little farms on the hillside opposite Hei- . 
delberg were stood up ‘ edgeways.’ 

The boy was wonderfully jolted up, 
and his head was bleeding from cuts which it had got from small 
stones on the w^iy. 

Harris and I gathered him up and set him on a atone, and by 
that time the men and women had scampered down and brought 
his cap. 

Men, women, and children flocked out from neighbouring cottages 
and joined tlie crowd; the pale hoy was petted, and stared at, and 
commiserated, and water was brought for him to drink, and bathe his 
liruises in. Ami such another clatter of tongues I All who had 
Keen the catastrojihe were describing it at once, and each, toying to 
i.allc lomier than his neighbour ; and one youth of a superior genius ran 
i» little way up the hill, called attention, tripped, fell, rolled down 



among ns, and thns iadumpLantly showed exactly how the thhig had 
been done. 

Haixia and I were included in all the deBoriptions ; how we were 
coming along ; how Hans Gross shouted ; how we looked up startled ; 
how we saw Peter coming like a cannon-shot; how judiciously we got 
out of the way, and let him come ; and with what pre.Hence of mind 
we picked him up and brushed him offi, and set him on a rook whoa 
the performance was over. Wo were as much heroes as anybody else, 
except Peter, and were so recognised ; we were taken with Peter and 
the populace to Peter’s mother’s cottage, and there we ate bread and 
cheese, and di-ank milk and beer with everybody, and had a most 
sooiable good time; and when we left we had a hand-shake all 
around, and wore receiving and shouting back LfM wohl’s until a turn 
in the road separated ua from our cordial and kindly now friends for 
ever. 

We accomplished our undertaking. At half-past eight in the 
evening we stepped into Oppenau, just eleven hours and a half out 
from Allerheiligen — 146 miles. This is the distance by pedometer ; 
the guide-book and tlie Imperial Ordnance maps make it only ten 
and a quarter— -a surprising blunder, for these two authorities aw! 
usually singularly accurate in the matter of distances. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


That was a tlioroitghly satisfactory walk, and the only one we were 
ever to have which was all the way down hill. We took the train 
next morning and returned to Baden-Baden through fearful fogs of 
dust. Every seat was crowded, too, for it was Sunday, and conse- 
quently everybody was taking a ‘ pleasure ’ excursion. Hot 1 the sky 
was an oven, and a sound one, too, with no cracks in it to let in any 
air. An odd time for a pleasure excursion, certainly. 

Sunday is the great day on the Continent — the fi-ee day, the happy 
day. One can break the Sabbath in a hundred ways without com- 
mitting any sin. 

We do not work on Sunday, because the commandment forbids 
it j the Germans do not work on Sunday, becanse the commandment 
forbids it. We rest on Sunday, because the commandment requires it; 
the Germans rest on Sunday, because the commandment requires it. 
But in the definition of the word ‘rest’ lies all the difierence. With 
us, its Sunday meaning is, stay in the house and keep still ; with the 
Gormans its Sunday and week-day meaning seems to be the same — rest 
tho tired part, and never mind the other parts of the frame ; rest the 
tired part, and use the means best calculated to rest that particular 
part. Thus, if one’s duties have kept him in the house all the week, 
it will rest him to be out on Sunday; if his duties have required him 
to read weighty and serious matter all the week, it will rest him to 
read light matter on Sunday; if his occupation has busied him with 
death and funerals all the week, it will rest Mm to go to the theatre 
Sunday night and put in two or three hours laughing at a comedy ; if 
he is tired with digging ditches or felling trees all the week, it will 
rest him to’ lie quiet in the house on Sunday; if the hand, the arm, 
the brain, the tongue, or any other member is fatigued with inanition, 
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it is not to be rested by adding a day’s inanition; but it a rnomber 
is fatigued with exertion, inanition is the right rest for it. Such is 
the way in wdiich iJie Gevinana 
seem to define the word ‘ rest,’ 
that is to say, they rest a mem- 
ber by recreating, recuperating, 
restoring its forces. But our 
definition is less broad. We all 
rest alike on Sunday, — by se- 
cluding ourselves and keeping 
still, whether that is the surest 
way to rest the most of us or 
not. The Germans make the 
actors, the preachers, etc., work 
on Sunday. We encourage the 
preachers, the editors, the prin- 
ters, etc., to work on i hy 
and imagine that none of the sin 
of it falls upon us ; but I do no;, 
know bow wo are going to get 
around the fact that if it is wrong 
for the printer to work at liis trade on Simday, it must be equally 
wrong for the preacher to work at his, since the commandment has 
made no exception in his favour. We buy Monday morning’s paper 
and read it, and thus encourage Sunday printing. But I sljall never do 
it again. 

The Germans remember tlie Sabbath day to keep it holy, by abstain- 
ing from work, as com-sianded ; we keep it holy by ab.staining from 
work as commanded, and by also abstaining from play, wliioh is not 
commanded. Perhaps wc constructively Ireak the command to rest, 
because the resting we do is in most cases only a name, and not a 
fact. 

These reasonings have sufficed, in a mea.sure, to mend the rent 
in my conscience which i made by travelling to Baden-Baden that 
Sunday. We arrived in time to furbish up and get to the English 
church before services began. We arrived in considerable stylo, too, 
(or the landlord had ordered the first carriage that could be found, 




I thought it was pretty manifest that the elderly lady was 
barrasHed at finding herself in such a oonapicuoua place arrayed in 
such cheap apparel ; I began to feel soriy for her and troubled about 
her. She tried to seem very busy with her prayer-book and 
reaponseB, and nnconacious that she was out of place, but I said to my- 
ijelf, ‘ She is not succeeding, — ^there is n distressed tromnlousnosa in her 
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name was mentioned, and in her flurry she lost her head coinpletoly, 
and rose and curtsied, instead of making a alight nod as everybody 
e’;.e did. The sympathetic blood surged to my temples and 1 turned 
and gave those fine birds what I intended to be a beseeching look, but 
my feelings got the better of me and changed it into a look which 
said, ‘ If any of you pets of fortune laugh at this poor soul, you will 
deserve to be flayed for it.’ Things went from bad to worse, and L 
shortly found myself mentally taking the unMenderl lady under rny 
protection. My mind was wholly upon her, I forgot all about the 
sermon. Her embarrassment took stronger and stronger hold upon 
her ; she got to snapping the lid of her smelling bottle, — it made a 
loud sharp sound, but in her trouble she snapped and snapped away, 
unconscious of what she was doing. The last extremity was reached 
when the collection-plate began its rounds; the moderate people threw 
in pennies, the nobles and the rich contributed silver, but she laid a 
twenty-mark gold piece upon the book-rest before her with a sounding 
slap 1 I said to myself, ‘ She has parted with all her little hoard to buy 
the consideration of these unpitying people, — ^it is a sorrowful speotaclo.’ 
I did not venture to look ai’ound this time ; but as the service closed 
I said to myself, ‘ Let them laugh, it is their opportunity ; but at tlia 
door of this church they shall see her step into our fine carriage with 
us, and our gaudy coachman shall drive her home.’ 

Then she rose,. — and all the congregation stood while she walked 
down the aisle. She was the Empress of (3-ennany 1 

No, she had not been so much embarrassed as I had supposed. 
My imagination had got started on the wrong scent, and that is always 
hopeless; one is sure, then, to go straight on misinterpreting ovorything, 
clear through to the end. The young lady with her Imperial Majesty 
was a maid of honour, — and I had been taking her for one of her 
boarders, all the time. 

This is the only time I have ever had an Empress under my personal 
protection ; and, considering my inexperience, I wonder I got through 
‘th it so well. I should have been a little embarrassed myself if I 
had known earlier what sort of a contract I had on my hands. 

We found that the Empress had been in Baden-Baden sever, al days. 

,s said that she never attends any but the English town of cluu’ch 
service. : 
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I lay a-bed and read and rested from my journey’s fatigues the 
remainder of tliat Sunday, but I sent my agent to represent me at the 
afternoon service, for I never allow anything to interfere with my habit 
of attending church twice every Sunday. 

There was a vast crowd in the public grounds that night to hear 
the band play the ‘ Fremersberg.’ This piece tells one of the old 
legends of the region : how a great noble of the Middle Ages got lost 
in the mountains, and wandered about with hia dogs in a violent storm, 
until at last the faint tones of a monastery bell, calling the monks to 
a midnight service, caught his ear, and he followed the direction the 
sounds came from and was saved. A beautiful air ran through the 
music, withotit ceasing ; sometimes loud and strong, sometimes so sod) 
that it could hardly be distinguished, — ^but it was always there ; it 
swung grandly along through the dirill whistling of the storm-wind, 
the rattling patter of the rain, and the boom and crash of the thunder ; 
it wound soft and low through the lesser sounds, the distant ones, 
such as the throbbing of the convent bell, the melodious winding oi 
the hunter's horn, the distressed baying of his dogs, and the solemn 
chanting of the monks; it rose again, with a jubilant ring, and mingled 
itself with the country songs and dances of the peasants assembled in 
the convent hall to cheer up the rescued huntsman while he ate his 
supper. The instruments imitated all these sounds with a marvellous 
exactness. More than one man started to raise his umbrella when the 
storm brrrst forth and the sheets of mimic rain came driving by ; it 
was hardly possible to keep from putting your hand to your hat when 
the fierce wind began to rage and shriek ; and it was »ol possible to 
refrain from starting when those sudden and charmingly real thunder, 
crashes were let loose. 

I suppose the Fremersberg is very low-grade music ; I know, indeed, 
that it must be low-grade music, because it so delighted me, warmed 
me, moved me, stirred me, uplifted me, enraptured me, that I was full 
of cry all the time, and mad with enthusiasm. My soul had never had 
such a scouring out since I was bom. The solemn and majestic 
Cl muting of the monks was not done by instruments, but by men’s 
voices ; and it rose and fell, and rose again in that rich confusion of 
warring sounds, and pulsing bells, and the stately swing of that ever- 
present enchanting air, and it seemed to me that nothing but the very 
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lowest of low-grade music could bo so divinely beautiful. 'i?bo 
crowd which the Fremersberg had called out was another evldoiico that 
it was low-grade music; for only the few are educated up to a point 
where high-grade music gives pleasure. I have never heard enough 
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classic music to be able to enjoy it. 1 dislike the opera bccaiise I want 
to love it and can’t. 

I suppose there are two kinds of music,-— one kind which one 
feels, just as an oyster might, and another sort which requires a higher 
faculty, a faculty which must be assisted and developed by teaching. 
Yet if base, music gives certain of ns wings, why should wc want any 
other ? But we do. We want it because the higher and better like it. 
But wc want it without giving it the necessary time and trouble ; so 


W0 climb into that uppei- tier, that dr<js3 circle, by a lie ; we 
we like it, I know several of that sort of people, — and I propose to 
bi> one of them my elf whoa I get home with my line Euvnpeau edu- 
cation. 

And tl 1 1 jjainting. What a red rag is to a bull, Turner’s 

‘ Slave Ship ’ was to me before I studied Art. Mr. Euskin is educated 
in art up to a point wlujre that picture throws him into as mad an 
ecstasy of pleasure as it used to throw me into one of rage, last year, 
wlien I was ignorant. His cultivation enables him — and me, now — to 
see water in that glaring yellow mud, and natural effects iu those lurid 
explosions of niix(3d smoke find flame, and crimson sunset glories ; it 
reconciles him, — and me, now, — to the floating of iron cable-chaiiis and 
other unfloatnble things; it reconciles us to fishes swimming around 
on top of the mud, — I mean the water. The most of the picture is 
8, manifest impossibility,— that is to say, a lie ; and only rigid cultiva- 
tion can enable a man to find truth in a lie. But it enabled Mr. Euskin 
to do it, and it has enabled me to do it, and I am thankful for it. A 
Boston newspaper reporter went and took a look at the Slave Ship 
floundering about in tliat fierce conflagration of reds and yellows, and 
said it reminded him of a 1011)0136-311611 cat having a fit in a platter of 
tomatoes. In my then uneducated state, that went home to my non- 
cultivation, and I thought here is a man with an unobstructed eye, 
Mr. Euskin would have said : This person is an ass. That is what I 
would say, now.' 

However, our business in Baden-Baden this time was to join our 
courier. I had thought it best to hire one, as we should be in Italy 
by-and-bj'', and we did not know that language. Neither did he. 
We found him at the hotel, ready to take charge of us. I asked him 
if he was ‘ all fixed.’ Ho said he was. That was very true. He had 
a trunk, two small satchels, and an umbrella. I was to pay him Bh 
dollars a raoivth and railway fares. On the Continent the railway fare 

‘ Months after this was written, I hapiiened into the Natioiiai Ciaiiery 
in London, and soon became so fascinated with the Turner pictures that 
I oouid hardiy get away from the place. I went there often, afterwards, 
meaning to see the rest of tlio gailciy, but the Turner spell was too strong ; 
it could not be shaken off. However, the Turners which attracted me most 
did not remind mo of the Slave Ship. 
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on R trunk is about the same as it is on a man. Courier.^ do not, have 
to pay any board and lodging. This soems a great saving to the tourist, — , 
at iirat. It does not occur to the tourist tlrat somebody pays that 
man’s board and lodging. It occurs to liiiii bj-and-by, however, in 
one of his lucid momenta. 



TEADITIOSTAIi OHAMOIB. 


that the beauty of the lake had not been exi 
day or two I made another discovery. This 


fgerated. Within a 
-vaa, that the lauded 
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chamoii? is not a wild goat; that it is not a horned animal; that it 
is not shy ; that it does not avoid hiunan society ; and that there is no 
peiil in hunting it. The chamois is a bliiclc or brown creature no 
bigger than a mustard seed ; you do not have to go altar it, it come;:, 
after you; it arrives in vast herds and skips and scainperB all over 
yom’ body, inside your clothes; thus it is not shy, but oxtreinely 
sociable ; it is not afraid of man, on the contrary, it will attack liim ; 
its bite is not dangerous, but neither is it pleasant; its aclivity ban nofc 
been overstated, — if you try to put your finger on it, it will skip a 
thousand times its own length at one jump, and no eye is .shar p 
enough to see where it lights. A great deal of ronifintic uonsoir-ie 
has been written about the Swiss chamois and the perils of hun ting 
it, whereas the truth is that even women and children hunt it, and 
fearlessly ; indeed, everybody himts it ; the hunting is going on o -11 the 
time, day and night, in bed and out of it. It is poetic foolishness 
to hunt it with a gim; very few people do that ; there is uojf’ one 
tnan in a million who can hit it with a gun. It is much Pii% er to 


HUNTING CHAMOIS— THIS TKUB WAV. 

catch it than it is to shoot it, and only the experienced charrinu 
hunter can do either. Another oommon piece of exaggeration i; 
that about the ‘ scarcity ’ of the chamois. It is the reverse of scarce 
Droves of 100,000,000 ohamoiB are not unusual in the Swiss hotels 
Indeed, they are so numerous as to be a great pest. The romaiuu'r; 
dway.s di'ess up the chamois hunter in a fanciful and pioturesiim 
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coBtume, whoveas the best way to hunt this game is to do it without 
any costume at all. The artide of commerce called chamois sldn is 
another fraud ; nobody could skin a chamois, it is too small. The 
creature is a humbug in every way, and everything which has beeu 
written about it is sentimental exaggeration. It was no pleasure to 
me to find the chamois out, for he had been one of my pet illusions; 
all my life it had been my dream to see him in hia native ivilda 
some day, and engage in the adventurous sport of chasing him from 
dill to cliff. It is no pleasure to me to expose him now, and destroy 
the reader’s delight in him and respect for him ; but still it must be 
done, for when an honest writer discovers an imposition it is hia 
simple duty to strip it bare and hurl it down from its place of honour, 
no matter who suffers by it: any other course would render him 
unworffiy of the public confidence. 

Lucerne is a charming place. It begins at the water's edge, with 
a fringe of hotels, and scrambles up and spreads itself over two or 
three sharp hills in a crowded, disorderly, but picturesque way, offering 
to the eye a heaped-up confusion of red roofs, quaint gables, dormer 
windows, toothpick steeples, with here and there a bit of ancient 
embattled wall bending itself over the ridges, worm-fashion, and here 
and there an old sqmare tower of heavy masonry. A'ld also hero and 
there a town clock with only one hand — a hand which stretches straight 
across the dial and has no joint in it; such a dock helps out the 
picture, but you cannot teH the time of day by it. Between the 
curving line of hotels and the hake is a broad avenue with lamps and 
a double rank of low shade trees. The lalce front is walled with 
masonry like a pier, and has a railing to keep people from walking 
overboard. All day long the vehicles dash along the avenue, and 
nurses, children, and tourists sit in the shade of the ti-ees, or lean on 
the railing and watch the schools of fishes dai-ting about in the clear 
water or gaze out over the lake at the stately border of snow-hooded 
mountain peaks. Little pleasure-steamers, black with people, are 
ooming and going all the time ; and everywhere one sees young girls 
and young men paddling about in fanciful row-boats, or skimming 
along by the help of sails when there is any wind. The front rooms 
of the hotels have little railed balconies, where one may take hia 
private luncheon in calm cool comfort and look down upon this busy 
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and pretty sfleiie and enjoy it without having to do any of tJio wori; 
connected with it. 

Moat of the people, both wale and female, arc in walking oorifnmc, 
and can-y alpenstocks. Evidently it is not considered safe to go about 
in Switzerland, even in town, without .-m alpenstock. If tlio toiiriijt 
forgets, and comes dow to breakfast without his .al penstock, ho goes 
back and gets it, and stands it up in a corner. Wlien hia touring in 
Switzerland is finished, he does not throw that broomstick away, lint 
it home with him, to the far corners of f,he earth, althougli this 
him more trouble and bother than a baby or a courier'^ could. 

is his tropliy; his name is burned upon it; 

and if he has climbed 
a hill, or jumped a 
brook, or traversed a 
brickyard with it, he 
has the names of thoso 
places burned upon it, 
too. Thus it is his 
rogiinontal Hag, so to 
speak, and bears the 
record of his achieve- 
ments. It is worth 
three franca when he 
buys it, but a bonanza 
could not purchase it 
after his great deeds 
have been inscribed 
upon it. There are 
artisfins all about 
Switzorland whose trade 
it is to burn these thinga 
upon the alpenstock of 
tile tourist. And ob- 
in Switzerland according to his alnonntnf.lr 
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The eflect upon the next detachment of tourista wae very marked, 
i felt repaid for my trouble. 

Half of the summer horde in Switzerland is made up of English 
people ; the other half is made up of many nationalities, the Germans 
leading and the Americans coming next. The Americans were not as 
numerous as I had expected they would be.- 

The 7.30 table d'hote at the great Sohwcitzerhof furnished a mighty 
aiTiiy and variety of nationalities, but it offered a better opportunity 
to observe costtimes than people, for the multitude sat at immensely 
long tables, and therefore the, faces wei'e mainly seen in perspective; 
but the breakfasts were served at .sm.'ill round table.s, and then U 
one had the fortune tb get a lable in the midst of the assemblage he 
could have as many faces to study as he could desire. We used to try 
to guess out the nationalities, and generally succeeded tolerably well. 
Sometimes we tried to guess people’s names, but that was a failure ; 
that is a thing which probably re- 
quires a good deal of practice. We 
presently dropped it and gave our 
efforts to less difficult particulars. One 
morning I said — 

‘ There is an American party.’ 

Harris said — 

‘ Yes, but name the State.’ 

I named one State, Harris named 
another. We agreed upon one thing, 
howevei'i that the yonng girl with the 
party was very beautiful, and very 
tastefully dressed. But we disagreed 
as to her age. I siiid she was eighteen, 

Harris said she was twenty. The 
dispute between us waxed warm and I finally siiid, with a pretence 
of being in eamest^ — 

■ Well, there is one way to settle the matter — 1 will go and ask her.’ 
Harris said, sarcastically, ‘ Certainly, that is the thing to do. All 
you need to do is to use the common formula over here : go and aay, 
“ I’m an American I ” Of course she will be glad to see you.’ 
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Tlien he hinted that perhaps there was no great danger of luy 
venturing to speak to her. 

1 said, ‘ I was only talking — didn’t intend to approach her, but I 
see you do not know what an intrepid person I am. I am not afi-fiid 
of any woman that walks. I will go and speak to this young girl.’ 

The thing I had in my mind was not difliculfe, I meant to address 
her in the most re.spectftil way and ask her to pardon mo if her strong 



'I KNDW I WASN’T MISTAKEN.’ 


resemblance to a foimer acquaintance of mine was deceiving me ; and 
when she should reply that the name I mentioned was not the name 
she bore, I meant to beg pardon again, most respectfully, and retire. 
There would be no harm done. I wallcod to her table, bowed to the 
: gentleman, then turned to her, and was about to begin my little speech 
when she exclaimed — 

‘I tew I wasn’t mistaken — I told John it was you! John said 
it probably wasn’t, but I knew I was right. I said you would 
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recognize me presently sind come over ; and I’m glad you did, for I 
sliouldn’t have felt much flattered if you had gone out of this room 
without recognizing me. Sit down, at down. — how odd it is-— you 
are the last person I was ever expecting to see again.’ 

This was a stupefying smprise. It took my wits clear away for an 
instant. However, we shook hands cordially all round, and I sat 
down. But truly this was the tightest place I ei'er was in. I 
seemed to vaguely remember the girl’s face now, but I had no idea 
where I had seen it before, or what name belonged with it. I 
immediately tried to get up a diversion about Swiss scenery, to keep 
her li'om launching into topics that might betray that I did not know 
her, hut it was of no use, she went right along upon matters which 
interested her more. 

‘ 0 dear, what a night that was, when the sea washed the forward 
boats away, — do you remember it? ’ 

‘ 0, don't I ! ’ said I, — but I didn’t. I wished the sea had washed 
the rudder and the smoke-stack and the captain away, — then I could 
have located this questioner. 

‘ And don’t you remember how frightened poor Mary was, and 
how she cried ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I do 1 ’ said I. ‘ Dear me, how it all comes back 1 ’ 

I fervently wished it would come back, — but my memory was a 
blank. The wise way would have been to frankly ovm up ; but I 
could not bring myself to do that, after the young girl had praised 
me so for recognizing her ; so 1 went on, deeper and deeper into the 
mire, hoping for a chance clue, hut never getting one. The Uni’e- 
cogiiizable continued, with vivacity, — 

‘ Do you know, George married Mary, alter aU. ? ’ 

‘ Why, no 1 Did he ? ’ 

‘ Indeed he did. He said he did not believe she was half as 
much to blame as her father was, and I thought he was right. Didn’t 
you?’ 

‘ Of course he was. It was a perfectly plain case. I always said 

' Why, no you didn’t 1 — at least that summer.’ 

‘ O, no, not that summer. No, you are perfectly right about 
that. It was the following winter that I said it.’ 


‘Well, as it turned out, Mary waa notin the Ir-aiit to blame,— it 
was all her fiither’s fault, — at least his and old Barley’s.’ 

It was necessary to say something, — so I said— 

‘ I always regarded Barley as a troublesome old thing.’ 

‘So he was, but then they always had a great aflection for him, 
although he had so many eccentricities. You remember thiit when 
the weather waa the least cold, he would try to come into the house.’ 

1 waa rather afraid to proceed. Evidently Barley was not a man, 
. — he must be some other kind of animal, — possibly a dog, maybo an 
elephant. However, tails are common to all animals, so I ventured to 
say,— 

‘ And what a tail he had t ’ 

‘One/ He had a thousand I ’ 

This waa bewildering. I did not quite know what to say, so I 
only said, — 

‘ Yea, he was rather well fixed in the matter of tails.’ 

‘ For a negro, and a crazy one at that, I should say he was,’ said 
she. 

It was getting pretty sultry for me. I said to myself, ‘ Is it possible 
she is going to atop there, and wait for me to speak? If she does, 
the conversation is blocked. A negro with a thousand tails is a topic 
which a person cannot talk upon fluently and instructively without more 
or less preparation. As to diving rashly into such a vast subject ’ 

But here, to my gratitude, she interrupted my thought by saying — 

‘Yes, when it came to tales of his crazy woes, there was simply 
no end to them if anybody would listen. Hia own quarters were 
comfortable enough, but when the weather waa cold, the family were 
sure to have his company, — nothing could keep him out of the 
house. But they always bore it kindly because he had saved Tom’s 
life, years before. You remember Tom ? ’ 

‘ 0, perfectly. Fine fellow he was, too.’ 

‘ Yes, he was. And what a pretty little thing his child was 1 ’ 

‘ You may well say that, I never saw a prettier child.’ 

‘ 1 used to delight to pet it and dandle it and play witli it.’ 

‘So did!,’ 

‘You named it. What was tliat name? I can’t call it to mind.’ 

It appeared to me that the ice was getting pretty thin, here. I 
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would hav« given aometliing to know what the child’s sex was. How'" 
ever, I had the good luck to think of a name that would fit either aex, 
-"-so I brought it out, — 

‘ I named it Frances.’ 

‘ From a relative, I suppose? But you named the one that died, 
too, — ^one that I never saw. What did you call that one ? ’ 

I was out of neutral names, but as the child was dead and she 
had never seen it, I thought I might risk a name for it and trust to 
luck. Therefore .1 said — 

‘ I called that one Thomas Heniy.’ 

She said, musingly, — 

‘ That is very singular . . . vei’y singular.’ 

I sat still and let the cold sweat run down. I was in a good deal 
of ti'ouble, but I believed I could worry through if she wouldn’t 
ask me to name any more children. I wondered where the lightoing 
was going to strike next. She was stiU ruminating over that last child’s 
title, but presently she said, — 

‘ I have always been sorry you were away at the time, — I would 
have had you name my child.’ 

' Your child ! Are you married ? ’ 

‘ I have been married thirteen years.’ 

* Christened, you mean.’ 

Ho, married. The youth by your side is my son,’ 

‘ it seems incredible, — even impossible. I do not mean any harm 
hy it, but would you mind telling me if you are any over eighteen 1 
«»that is to say, will you tell me how old you are ? ’ 

‘ I was just nineteen the day of the storm we were talking about. 
That was my birthday.’ 

That did not helj) matters much, as I did not know the date of 
tlie stoim. I tried to think of some non-committal thing to say, to 
keep up my end of the talk and render my poverty in the matter of 
reminiscences as little noticeable as possible, but I seemed to be about 
out of non-committal things. I was about to say, ‘You haven’t 
changed a bit since then,’ — but that was risky. I thought of saying 
‘ You have improved ever so much since then,’ — but that wouldn’t 
answer, of course. I was about to try a shy at the weather, for & 
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‘ How I have enjoyed this talk over those happy old times, — haven’t 
you ?’ 

‘I never have spent such a half hour in all my life before ! ’ said I, 
with emotion ; and I could have added, with a near approach to 
truth, ‘ and I would rather be scalped than sjiend another one like 
it.’ I vraa holily grateful to be thi-ough with the ordeal, and wau 
about to make my good-byes and get out, when the girl said—" 

‘ But tliere is one thing that is ever so puzzling to me.' 

‘ Why, what is that ? ’ 

‘ That dead child’s name. Wliat did you say it was ? ’ 

Here was another balmy place to be in : I luid forgotten the child’s 
name; I hadn’t imagined it would be needed again. However, I 
had to pretend to know, anyway, so I said — 

‘ Joseph William,’ 

The youth at my side corrected me, and said-« 

‘ No, — Thomas Henry.’ 

I thanked him, — in words, — ^and said, with trepidation,— i 
‘0 yea, — I was thinking of another child that I named, — I have 
named a great many, and I get them confused, — this one was named 

Henry Thompson ’ 

‘ Thomas Henry,’ calmly interposed the boy. 

I thanked him again, — strictly in words, — and atammei-ed out— 

‘ Thomas Henry, — ^yes, Thomas Henry was the poor cluld’s name. 
I named him for Thomas, — er, — ^Thomas Carlyle, the great author, 
you laiow,~and Henry — er, — cr, Henry VTII. The parents were 
very grateful to have a child named Thomas Henry.’ 

‘ That makes it more singular than ever,’ murmured my beautiful 
Mend. 

‘ Does it ? Why ? ’ 

‘ Because when the parents apeak of that child now, they always 
call it Susan Amelia.’ 

That spiked my gun. I could not say anything. I was entirely 
out of verbal obliquities; to go further would be to lie, and that I 
would not do; so I simply sat still and sufferod — sat mutely and 
resignedly there, and sizzled — for I was being slowly fi-led to death in 
my own blushes. Presently the enemy laughed a happy laugh and 
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'I have enjoyed this talk over old times, but you Lave not. I 
«av/ very soon that you were only pretending to know me, and so as I 
had wasted a compliment on you in the beginning, I made up my mind 
to punish you. And I liave succeeded pretty well. I was glad to see 
that you knew George and Tom and Darley, for I had never heard 
of them before, and therefore could not be sure that you had ; and I was 
glad to learn the names of those imaginary children, too. One can 
get quite a fund of information out of you if one goes at it cleverly. 
Miiry and the storm, and the sweeping away of the forward boats, 
were facta — all the rest was fiction. Mary was my sister, her full 
name was Mary . Now do you remember me ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I do remember you now ; and you are as hard- 
hearted as you were thirteen years ago in that ship, else you wouldn’t 
have punished me so. You haven’t changed your nature nor your 
person, in any way at all ; you look just as young as you did then, 
you are just as beautiful as you were then, and you have transmitted 
a deal of your comeliness to this fine boy. There, — if that speech 
moves you any, let’s fly the flag of truce, with the understanding 
that I am conquered and confess it.’ 

All of which was agreed to and accomplished, on the spot. When 
I went back to Harris, I said — 

‘ Now you see what a person with talent and address can do.’ 

‘Excuse me, I see what a person of colossal ignorance and 
simplicity can do. The idea of your going and intruding on a psirty 
of strangers, that way, and talking for half an horn* ; why, I never 
heard of a man in his right mind doing such a thing before. What 
did you say to them ? ’ 

‘ I never said any harm. I merely asked the girl what her name 
was.’ . 

‘I don’t doubt it. Upon my word I don’t. I think you were 
capable of it. It was stupid in me to let you go over there, and make 
such an exhibition of yourself. But you know I couldn’t really 
believe you would do such an inexcusable thing, W'hat will those 
people think of us ! But how did you eaj it ? — I mean the manner of 
it. 1 hope yon were not abrupt.’ 

‘No, I was careful about that. I said, “My friend and I would 
like to know what your name is, if you don’t mind.” ’ 
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‘No, that was not abrupt. There is a polish about it that does 
you infinite credit. And I am glad you put me in ; that wao a delicate 
attention which I appreciate at its full value. What did she do ? ’ 

‘She didn’t! do anything in particular. She told mo her name.’ 

‘ Simply told you her name. Do you mean to nay fjlio did not 
show any surprise ? ’ 

‘ Well, now I come to think, she did show something ; may be it 
was surprise ; I hadn’t thought of that, — I took it for gratification.’ 

‘ O, undoubtedly you were right ; it must have been gratification ; 
it could not be otherwise than gratifying to be assaulted by a strimgei' 
with such a question as tliat. Then what did you do ? ’ 

‘ I ofEered my hand, and the jm-ty gave me a shake.’ 

‘I saw it 1 I did not believe my own eyes, at the time. Did the 
gentleman say anything about cutting your throat ? ’ 

‘ No, they all seemed glad to see me, as fer as I could judge.’ 

‘ And do you know, I believe they were. I think they said to 
themselves, “Doubtless this curiosity has got away from his keeper 


—let .us amuse ourselves with him.” There 


otlujr way of 
accounting for their 
facile docility. You 
sat down. Did they 
ash you to sit 
down ? ’ 

‘ No, they did 
not ask me, but I 
supposed they did 
not think of it.’ 

‘ You have an 
unerring instinct. 
What else did you 


‘ Well, I asked the girl how old she was.’ 

‘ Ifwdoubtedly. Your delicacy is beyond praise. Go on, go on,' — 
don’t mind my apparent misery, — always look so when I am .steeped 
in a profound and reverent joy. Go on, she told you her ago ? ’ 

‘ Yes, she told me her age, and all about her mother, and her grand- 
mother, and her other relations, and all about herself.’ 



HARMS ASTONISUKD. 
do ? What did you talk about ? ’ 


‘ Did she TOlunteor tlaasa statistics ? ’ 

‘ Ro, not eiiactly that. I asked the questions anrl nlie anawert'd 
them.’ 

‘ This ia divine. Go on, — is not possible that you forgot to 
inquire into her politics V 

‘ No, I thought of that. She is a deraoc-rat, her nuaband ia a re- 
publican, and both of them are Baptists.’ 

‘ Her husband ? Is that child married t ’ 

‘ She is not a child. She is mamed, and that is her husband who is 
there with her.’ 

‘ Has she any children ? ’ 

‘ Yes,— seven and a half.’ 

‘ That ia inipos.sible.’ 

‘ No, she has them. She told me herself,’ 

‘ Well, but seven and a half. How do you make out the half? 
Where does the half come in ? ’ 

‘ That is a child which she had by another husband, — not this 
one, but another one, — so it is a step-child, and they do not count it 
full measure.’ 

‘ Another husband ? Has she had another husband ? ’ 

'Tea, four. This one ia number four,’ 

'I do not believe a word of it. It is impossible upon its face. Is 
that boy there her brother? ' 

‘ No, that is her son. He is her youngest. He ia not. as old as he 
looks ; he is only eleven and a half.' 

‘ These things are all manifestly impossible. This is a wretched 
business. It ia a plain case: they simply took your measure, and 
concluded to fill you up. They seem to have succeeded. I am glad I 
am not in the mess ; they may at least be charitable enough to think 
there ain’t a pair of us. Are they going to stay here long ? ’ 

‘ No, they leave before noon.’ 

‘ There is one man who is deeply grateful for that. How did you 
find out ? You asked, I suppose 7 ’ 

‘ No, along at first I inquired into their plana in a general way, 
and they said they were going to be here a week, and make trips round 
about ; but toward the end of the interview, when I said you and I 
would tour around with tliem with pleasure, and offered to bring yon 
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over and introduce you, they hesitated a little, and asked if you were 
from the same establishment that I was. I said you were, and then 
they wtid they h.ad changed their mind, and considered it necessary to 
start at once and visit a sick relative in Siberia.’ 

‘ All me, you struck the summit 1 You struck the loftiest altitude 
of stupidity that human effort has ever reached. Yon shall have a 
monument of jackass’s skulls as high as the Straaburg spire if you die 
before I do. They wanted to know if I was from the fitune “ eat.iblish-- 
ment” that you hail from, did they? What did they moan by 
“ establishment ? ” ’ 

‘I don’t know ; it never occurred to me to ask.' 

‘Well, I know. They meant an asylum — an idiot asylum, do 
you understand ? So they do think there’s a pair of us, after all. Now, 
what do you think of yourself ? ' 

‘Well I don’t know. I didn’t know I was doing any harm ; I 
didn’t mean to do any harm. They were very nice people, and they 
seemed to like me.’ 

Harris made some rude remarks and left for his bedroom, — to break 
some furniture, he eaid. He was a singularly irascible man ; any 
little thing would disturb his temper. 

1 had been well scorched by the young woman, but no matter, I took 
it out of Harris. One should always ‘ get even ’ in some way, else the 


CHAPTER XXVL 


The Hofkirche ia telebrated for its organ concerts. All snminer long 
the tourists flock to that church about six o’clock in the evening, and 
pay their franc, and listen to the noise. They don’t stay to hear all of 
it, but get up and tramp out over the sounding stone floor, meeting late 
comers who tramp in in a sounding and vigorous way. This tramping 
hack and forth ia kept up nearly all the time, and is accented by the 
continuous slamming of the door, and the coughing and harking and 
sneezing of the crowd. Meantime, the big organ is booming and 
crashing and thundering away, doing its best to prove that it ia the 
biggest and loudest organ in Eiuope, and that a tight little box of a 
ohui’ch is the most favourable place to average and appreciate its powers 
in. It is true there were some soft and merciful passages occasionally, 
but the tramp-tramp of the tourists only allowed one to get fitful 
glimpses of them, so to speak. Then right away the organist would 
let go another avalanche. 

The commerce of Lucerne consists mainly in gimcrackery of the 
souvenir sort; the shops are packed with Alpine crystals, photographs 
of scenery, and wooden and ivory caiwings. I wEl not conceal the 
fact that miniature figures of the Lion of Lucerne are to be had in 
them. Millions of them. But they are libels upon him, every one of 
them. There ia a subtle something about the majestic pathos of the 
original which the copyist cannot get. Even the sun fails to get it ; 
both the photographer and the carver give you a dying lion, and that 
is all. The shape is right, the attitude is right, the proportions are 
right, but that indescribable something which makes the Lion of 
Lircerne the most mournful and moving piece of stone in the world, is 
wanting. 

'I'lio Lion lies in his lair in the perpendicular face of a low cliff— 


for ho ia carved from the living rock of the cliff. His size is colo.saal, 
hia attitude ia noble. His head is bowed, the broken spe.ar is sticking 
in his shoulder, his protecting paw rests upon the lilies of France. Vines 
hang down the cliff and wave in the %vind, and a clear stream trickles 
from above and empties into a pond at the base, and in the smooth 
surface of the pond the Lion ia mirrored, among the water lilies. 

Around about are green trees and grass. The place is a sheltered, 
reno.seful, woodland nook, remote from noise and stir and confu.siou — 


and all this is fitting, for lions do die in such places, and not on 
granite pedestals in public squares fenced with fancy iron railings. 
The Lion of Lucerne would be impressive anywhere, but nowhere so 
impressive as wdiere he is. 

Martyrdom is the luckiest fate that can befall some people. Louis 
XVI. did not die in hia bed, consequently history ia very gentle with 
him ; she is charitable toward his failings, and she finds in him hiuh 
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virtues which are not usually considered tst be virtues v/hen they are 
lodged in kings. She makes him out to he a person with a meek and 
modest spirit, the heart of a female saint, and a wrong head. None of 
these qualities are kingly, but the last Taken together they make a 
character which would have fared harshly at the hands of history if its 
owner had had the ill Inck to miss martyrdom. With the best inten- 
tions to do the right thing, he always managed to do the wrong one. 
Moreover, nothing could get the female saint out of him. He knew, 
well enough, that in national emergencies he must not consider how he 
ought to act as a man, but how he ought to act as a king : so he 
honestly tried to sink the man and be the king— but it was a failure, lie 
only succeeded in being the female saint. He was not instant in season, 
but out of season. He could not be persuaded to do a thing while it 
could do any good — he was iron, he was adamant in his stubbornness ■ 
then— 'but as soon as tlie thing had reached a point where it would 
be positively harmftil to do it, do it he would, and nothing could stop 
him. He did not do it because it would be Larmful, but because he 
hoped it was not yet too late to achieve by it the good which it would 
have done if applied earlier. His comprehension was always a train or 
two behindhand. If a national toe required amputating, he could not 
see that it needed anything more than poidticing ; when others saw 
that the mortification had reached the knee, he first perceived that the 
toe needed cutting off — so he cut it off; and he severed the leg at 
the knee when others saw that the disease had reached the thigh. He 
was good, and honest, and well meaning, in the matter of chasing 
national diseases, but he never could overtake one. As a private man, 
he would have been lovable ; but viewed as a king, be was strictly 
contemptible. 

His was a most unroyal career, but the most pitiable spectacle in it 
was his sentimental treachery to his Swiss guard on that memorable 10th 
of Augxist, when he allowed those heroes to be massacred in his cause, 
and forbade them to shed the ‘ sacred French blood ’ purporting to be 
flowing in the veins of the red-capped mob of miscreants that was raging 
around the palace. He meant to be kingly, but he was only the 
female saint once more. Some of hie biographers think that upon 
this occasion the spirit of Saint Louis had descended upon him. It 
must have found pretty cramped quarters. If Napoleon I. had stood ia 
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tiie Bhoea of Louis XVI. that day, instead of being mereljf a casiial and 
unknown looker-on, there would be no Lion of Lucerne now, but there 
Would be a well-stocked Communist graveyard in Paris, wliicli v/ould 
answer just as well to remember August 10 by. 

Martyrdom made a saint of Marie Queen of Scots three hundred 
years ago, and she has hardly lost all of her saintship yet. Martyrdom 
made a saint of the trivial and foolish Mario Antoinette, and her bio- 
graphers still keep her fragrant with the odour of sanctity to this day, 
while unoonsciously proving ui)on almost every page they write that 
the only calamitous instinct which her husband lacked, slie supplied — 
the instinct to root out and get rid of an honest, able, and loyal offiokil, 
wherever she found him. The hideous but beneficent French Revolu- 
tion would have been deferred, or would have fallen short of com- 
pleteness, or even might not have happened at all, if Marie Antoinette 
had made the unwise mistake of not being born. The world owes a 
great deal to the French Revolution, and consequently to its two chief 
promoters, Louis the Poor in Spirit and his queen. 

We did not buy any wooden images of the Lion, nor any ivory, or 
ebony, or marble, or chalk, or sugar, or chocolate ones, or even any 
photographic slanders of him. The truth is, these copie, s were so 
common, so universal, in the shops and everywhere, that they pre- 
sently became ns intolerable to the wearied eye as the latest popular 
melody usually becomes to the harassed ear. In Lucerne, too, the wood 
carvings of other sorts, which had been so pleasant to look upon when 
one saw them occasionally at homo, soon began to fatigue us. We 
grew very tired of seeing wooden quails and chickens picking and 
strutting around clock- laces, and still more tired of seeing wooden 
images of the alleged chamois 8kii)ping about wooden rocks, or lying 
upon them in family groups, or peering alertly up from behind them. 
The first day, I woidd have bought a hundred and Jllly of these clocks 
if I had had the money — and 1 did buy three — but on tho third day 
the disease had run its course, I had convalesced, and wa:i in the market 
once more — trying to sell. However, I had no luck; wlfuih was just 
as weO, for the things will be pretty enough, no doubt, wliwi I got 
them home. 

For years my pet aversion had been the cuckoo clock; now here T 
was, at last, right in the creature’s home ; so wherever I wont, that dis- 
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tresiging ‘ /lod’hoo 1 Aoo’hoo 1 Aoo’hool’ was always in niy 
iiei'Yous man, this was a line state of things. Some 
than others, but no sound is quite so inane, and silly, and 
as the '/ioo’hoo' of a ouclcoo clock, I think. I bought one, and 
, carrying it home to a certain person ; for I have always said that if 
flpportunity ever happened, I would do that man an ill turn. What I 
meant, was, that I would break one of his legs, or something of that 
sort ; but in Lucerne I instantly saw that I could impair his mind. 
That would be more lasting, and more satisJactory every way. So 
bought the cuckoo clock; and if I ever get home with it, he is ‘ 
meat,’ as they say in the mines. I thought of another candidate — a 


book reviewer, whom I could name if I w.mted to — but after 
^ it over, I didn’t buy him a clock. I couldn’t injure his mind. 

Wa visited the two long covered wooden bridge.? which span 
green and bi’illiant Seuss just below where it goes plunging 
hurrahing out of the lake. These rambling, swaybacked tunnels are 
very attractive things, with their alcoved outlooks upon the 
and inspiriting water. They contain two or three hundred queer old 
pictures, by old Swiss masters — old boss sign painters, who 
before the decadence of art. 

The lake is alive with fishes, plainly visible to the eye, for the 
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fringed with fishers of all ages. One day I thought J would stop and 
aeo a fish caught. The result brought back to iny mind, very Ibrcibly, 
a circumstance which I had not thought of before for twelve years. 
This one : — ■ 

THE MAH WHO PUT UP AT GADSBY’S. 

AVhen my odd friend Kiley and I were newspaper correapondenta 
in Washington, in the winter of ’67, we were coining down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue one night, near midnight, in a driving storm of wuiw, 
when tlie flash of a street lamp fell upon a man who was eagerly tearing 
along in the opposite direction. This man instantly stopped and ex- 
claimed — 

‘ This is lucky 1 You are Mr. Eiley, ain’t you 7 ’ 

Eiley was the most self-possessed and solemnly deliberate person 
in the republic. He stopped, looked his man over from head to foot, 
and finally said — 

‘ I am Mr. Eiley. Did you happen to be looking for me 7 ' 

‘That's just what I was doing,’ said the man joyously, ‘and it’s 
the biggest luck in the world that I’ve found you. My name is Lykins, 
I’m one of the teachers of the High School, San Francisco. As soon 
as I heard the San Francisco postmastership was vacant, 1 made up my 
mind to get it — and here I am.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Eiley, slowly, ‘as you have remarked .... Mr. Lykins 
. . . . here you are. And have you got it?’ 

‘Well, not exactly got it, but the next thing to it. I’ve brought 
a petition, signed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and all 
the teachers, and by more than two hundred other peojde. Now I 
want you, if you’ll be so good, to go around with me to the Pacific de- 
legation; for I want to rush this thing through and get along home.’ 

‘If the matter is so pressing, you will prefer that we visit the delega- 
tion to-night,’ said Eiley, in a voice which had nothing mocking in 
it — to an unaccustomed ear. 

‘ Oh, to-night, by all means 1 I haven’t got any time to fool around. 
1 want their promise before I go to bed— -I ain’t the talking kind, I’m 
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‘ Just an hour ago/ 

‘When ave you intending to leave?’ 

‘ For New York to-raorrow evening — for San Francisco next 
morning.’ 

‘ Juat so ... . What are you going to do to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Do I Why, I’ve got to go to the President with the petition and 
the delegation, and get the appointment, haven’t I? ’ 

‘ Yes .... very true .... that is correct. And then what ? ’ 

‘ Executive Session of the Senate at 2 p.m got to get the appoint- 

ment confirmed — I reckon you’ll grant that ? ’ 

‘ I'es .... yes,’ said Riley, meditatively, ‘ you are right again. 
Then you take the train for New York in the evening and the steamer 
for San Francisco next morning?’ 

‘ That’s it — that’s the way I map it out.’ 

Riley considered a while, and then said— 

‘ You couldn’t stay .... a 
day .... well, say two days 
longer ? ’ 

‘ Bless your soul, no 1 It’s 
not my style. I ain’t a man toi 
go fooling around — I’m a man 
that does things, I tell you.’ 

The storm was raging, the 
thick snow blowing in gusts. 

Riley stood silent, apparently 
deep in a reverie, during a 
ruinuto or more, then he looked 
up and said — 

‘ Have you ever heard about 
that man who putupat Gadsby’s 
once?. . . .But I see you 
haven’t.’ 

He backed Mr. Ijykin.s 
against an iron fence, button- 
holed him, fastened him with 
his eye, like the Ancient Mari- 
ner, and proceeded to unfold his narrative as placidly and peacefully 



‘I wmn Tau: you,’ 




were all stretched comfortably in. a blossomy summer meadow, 
of being persecuted by a wintry midnight tempest : — 

I will tell you about that man. It was in J ackaon’s time. Gadsby’s 
the principal hotel then. Well, this man arrived from Tennessee 
nine o’clock one morning, with a bkick coachman and a splendid 
carriage and an elegant dog, which ho wan evidently fond 
proud of ; he drove up before Gadsby’s, and the clerk and the 


and everybody rushed out to take charge of him ; but he 
“Never mind,” and jumped out and told the coachman to wait — 
hadn’t time to take anything to eat, he only liad a little claim 
the Government to collect, would run across the way to the 
and fetch the money, and then get right along back to Teu- 
r he was in considerable of a hurry. 
sU, about eleven o’clock that night he came back and ordered 
and told them to put the horse.s up — said he would collect the 





ft cheap secondhand one — said 
money home in, and he didn’t care for style. 

‘ On the 11th of August he sold a pair of the fine horess — said 


often thought a pair was better than four, to go over 
roads with where a body had to be careful about his driving — and 
wasn’t so much of his claim but he could lug the money home with 
pair easy enough. 


‘ On the 13th of December he sold another horse — said t’ 
necessary to drag that old light vehicle with — in fact, one 
it along faster than was absolutely necessary, now that 
solid winter weather, and the roads in splendid condition. 




‘ On the 17th of February, 1835, he sold the old 
bought a cheap secondhand bu ggy — said a buggy was just the 
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«kim along nnigliy, alushy enrly spring roads with, and ho had always 

wanted to try a buggy on those mountain roads, anyway. 



GOIWG TO MAK'B THEM STAK®. 


‘On the 1st of August he sold the buggy and bought the rciunina of 
an old Bullty — said he just wanted to see those green Tonnesaeeana 
stare and gawk when they saw him come a-ripping along in a snllcy — 
didn’t believe they’d ever heard of a sulky in their lives. 

‘Well, on the 29th of August he sold his coloured coachman — 



NOT TiniOWN AWAT. 


said he didn’t need a coachman for a sulky — wouldn’t be room enough for 
two in it anyway — and besides it -wasn’t every day that Providence sent a 
man a fool tvho was willing to pay nine hundred dollars for such a 
third-rate negro as that— been wanting to get rid of the creatiu'o for 
vears, but didn’t like to throw him away. 



WJTAT THE nOOTOK lUSCOAfJIKNnKt). 


‘Eighteen moiitlis later — diat is to say, on the i 5th of February, 
1837— he sold the sulky and bought a saddle— Kiid hors.ajaoh riding 
was what the doctor had always recommended him to take, and dog’d il 
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he wanted to risk Ms neck going over those mountain roads on wheels 
in the dead of winter, not if he knew himself. 



wanmi) to feel bafu. 


On the 9th of April he sold the saddle— said he wasn't going to nsk 
his life with any perishable saddle-girth that ever rvas made, over a rainy', 
miry April road, while he could ride bareback and know and feel he 
was safe — always had despised to ride on a saddle, anyway. 


‘ On the 24th of April he sold his horse — said, “ I’m just fiity-seven 
to-day , hale and hearty — it would be a pretty howdy-do for me to be wast- 
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ing such a trip as that and such weather as this on a horse, when there ain’t 
anything in the world so splendid as a tramp on foot through the fresh 
spring woods and over the cheery mountains, to a man that is a man — 
and I can make my dog carry my claim in a little bundle anyway, 
when it’s collected. So to-morrow I’U be up bright and early, make 
my little old collection, and mosey off to Tennessee, on my own hind 
legs, with a rousing Good-bye to Gadsby’s.” 

‘ On the 22nd of June he sold his dog — said “ Bern a dog, anyway, 
where you’re just starting off on a rattling bully pleasme- tramp through 
the summer woods and hills — perfect nuisance — chases the squirrels, 
barks at everything, goes a-capering and splattering around in the fords ■— 
man can’t get any chance to reflect and enjoy nature — ^and I'd a blamed 
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sight rather cany the claim myself, it’s a mighty sight safer ; a dog’s 
mighty imcertain in a financial way — always noticed it — well, ^oo(i!-bye, 
boys — last call, —I’m off for Tennessee, with a good leg and a gay heart, 
early in the morning I’” 



dbkit a dog anyway. 


There was a pause and a silence — except the noise ot the wind 
and the pelting snow. Mr. Lykins said, impatiently — 

‘Well?’ 

Eiley said — 

‘ Well — that was thirty years ago.’ 

‘ Very well, very well — ^what of it? ’ 

‘ I’m great friends with that old patriarch. He comes every evening 
to tell me good-bye. I saw him an hour ago — lie’s off for Tennessee 
eai'ly to-morrow morning — as usual ; said he calculated to get his claim 
thi-ough and be off before night-owls like me have turned out of bed. 
The tears were in his eyes, he was so glad he was going to see his old 
Tennessee and his friends once more.’ 

Another silent pause. The stranger broke it — 

‘Is that all ? ' 

: ‘ That is all.’ 

‘ Well, for the time of night, and the h'nd of night, it seems to mu 
the story was full long enough. But what’s it all /or?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing in particular.’ 

‘ WgU, where’s the point of it 7 ’ 

‘ Oh, there isn’t any particular point to it. Only, if you are not in 
too much of a hurry to rush off to San Brancisco with that post-office 
appointment, Mr. Lykins, I’d advise you to “piit up at Gadshy's ” for a 
spell, and take it easy. Good-bye, God bless you I ’ 

8o saying, Riley blandly tiuned on his heel and left the astonished 
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school teacher standing there, a musing and motionless snow image 
shining in the broad glow of the street lamp. 

He never got that post-office. 

To go back to Lucerne and its fishers, I concluded, after about 
nine hours’ waiting, that the man who proposes to tarry till he sees 
somebody hook one of those well-fed and experienced fishes will find it 
wisdom to ‘put up at Gadsby’s’ and take it easy. It is likely that a 
fish has not been caught on that lake pier for forty years; but no 
matter, the patient fisher "watches his cork there all the day long just 
the same, and seems to enjoy it. One may see the fisher-loaf era just 
as thick and contented and hiippy and patient all along the Seine at 
Paris, Irat tradition says that the only thing ever caught there in modern 
times is a thing they don’t fish for at all — ^the recent dog and the trans- 
lated cat. 
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CnAPTEE xxm 

CtosE by tlie Lion of Lucerne ia what they call the ‘ Glacier Garden/ 
and it is the only one in the -world. It ia on high ground. Four 
or five yeara ago some workmen who were digging foundations for a 
house came upon this interesting relic of a long-departed age. Scientific 
men perceived in it a confirmation of their theories concerning the 
glacial period ; so tlu-ough their persuasions the little tract of ground 
was bought, and pemanently protected against being built upon. The 
soil was removed, and there lay the rasped and guttered track which 
the ancient glacier had made as it moved along upon its slow and 
tedious journey. This track was perforated by huge pot-shaped holes 
in the bed-rock, formed by the furious washing around in them of 
boulders by the turbulent torrent which flows beneath all glaciers. 
These huge round boulders still remain in the holes ; they and the walls 
of the holes are worn smooth by the long-continued chafing which they 
gave each other in those old days. It took a mighty force to ohiu’n 
these big lumps of stone around in that vigorous way. The neighbour- 
ing country had a very different shape at that time — the valleys have 
risen up and become hills since, and the lulls have become valleys. 
The boulders discovered in the pots had travelled a great distance, for 
there is no rock like them nearer than the distant Rhone Glacier. 

For some days we were content to enjoy looking at the blue Lake 
Lucerne, and at the piled-up masses of snow mountains that border 
it all round: an enticing spectacle this last, for there is a strange and 
fascinating beauty and chann about a majestic snow peak, with the 
sun blazing upon it or the moonlight softly enriching it ; but finally, 
we concluded to try a bit of excurmoning around on a steamboat, and a 
dash on footat the Rigi. Yory well, we had a delightful trip to Fluelen, 
on a hreeay sunny day, Everybody sat on the upper deck, on benches, 
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unfler an awning ; everybody tfUked, laughed, and exclaimed at tha 
vrondpii’u! scenery. In truth, a trip on that lake is almost the perfec- 
tion of pleasuring. The mountains were a never-ceasing ineivel. 
Sometimes they rose straight up out of thS lake, and tosvertd aloft 



THE LAKE AND MOUNTAINS (MONT PILATUSJ. 


and overshadowed our pigmy steamer with their prodigious bulk in the 
moat irapres-slve way. Not .snow-clad mountains these, yet they climbed 
high enough towards the sky to meet the clouds and veil their fore- 
heads in them. They were not barren and repulsive, but clothed in 
green, aud restful and pleasant to the eye ; and they were so almost 
straight-up-and-down sometimes that one could not imagine a man 
being able to keep his footing upon such a surface, yet there are paths, 
and the Swiss people go up and down them every day. 

Sometimes one of these monster precipices had the slight inclination 
of the huge ship-houses in dock-yards; then high aloft toward.s the 
sky it took a little stronger ineliniftlon, like that of a mansard roof, and 
per<;hed on this dizzy mansard one’s eye detected little things like 
mart b xt 1 p e c tl} perceived that the.se were the dwellings of 
petisants— an airy place for a home, truly. And suppose a peasant 
should walk in his sleep, or his child should fall out of the front yard ? 
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snub noKP, VfWoh Imd the air of drawing back with a decent reserve 
from the silky ziew-born moustache below it until it sliould bo intro- 
duced ; a loosely-hung jaw, calculated to work easily in the sockets. 
He wore a low-crowned, narrow-brimmed straw hat, with a broad blue 
ribbon, around it, which had a white anchor embroidered on it in 
front; nobby short-tailed coat, pantaloons, vest — all trim and neat, 
and up with the fashion ; red-striped stockings, very low-quarter patent 
leather shoes, tied with black ribbon ; blue ribbon around his neck, 
wide-open collar ; tiny diamond studs, wrinkleless kids, projecting 
cufrs, fijstened with lai'ge oxydised silver sleeve-buttons bearing the 
device of a dog’s face — ^English pug. He carried a slim cane, sur- 
mounted with an English pug's head with red glass eyes. Under 
his arm he carried a German 
Grammar, Otto’s. His hair was 
short, straight, and smooth ; and 
presently, when he turned his head 
a moment, I saw that it was nicely 
parted behind. He took a cigiwette 
out of a dainty box, stuck it into a 
meerschaum holder which he car- 
ried in a morocco case, and reached 
for my cigar. While he was light- 
ing, I said — 

‘ Yes, I am an American.’ 

‘ I knew it. I can always tell 
them. What ship did you come 
over in ? ’ 

‘ “ Holsatia." ’ 

‘We came in the “Batavia” — 

Cunard, you know. What kind 
of a passage did you have ? ’ 

‘ Tolerably rough.’ 

‘So did we. Captain said he’d 
hardly ever seen it rougher. Where are you from 7' 

‘ New England.' 

‘ So’m I, I’m from New Bloomfield. Anybody with you ? ' 

' Yea. a friend.’ 
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The friatida would have a tedious long journey down out of tho.-je 
hdglite, be- 
fore they 
fowuUliere- 
maina. And 
yet, those far- 
away liomoH 
looked ever 
aoseduotiva; 
they were ho 
remote from 
the troubled 
world, they 
reposed 
such an 
moephere of 
yeaoe and of 

drearoe — surely no one who had ioiiriuid 
to live U]t thoro would over want hi live 
; on a meaner levid. 

We swept through tko prottusHt little 
curving arms of the lake, among tli(!ne 
colossal green walls, enjoying now dolighUi 
always as the stately panorama unlbldod 
itself before us and re-rollcd and hid itaolf 
behind us ; and now and then we had the 
thrilling surprise of bursting Huddonly 
upon a tremendous white mass like the 
distant and dominating Jungl'rau, or some 
kindred giant, looming head and Hhouldni's 
above a tumbled waslx! of lessor Alps. 

Once while I was hungrily taking in o 
doing my best to get all I possibly could of it while it should last, I nae 
interrupted by a young and care-free voice — 

‘ You’re an American, I think ? So'm V 


.1 of those .surprises, and 
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Riiub nosf, wliieli had the air of drawing back with a decent reBerve 
from the silkj new-born moustache below it until it should ba intro- 
duced ; a loosely-hung jaw, calculated to work easily in the sockets, 
lie wore ii low-crowned, narrow-brimmed sti-aw hat, with a broad blue 
ribbon around it, which had a white anchor embroidered on it in 
front; nobby short-tailed coat, pantaloons. Test — all trim and neat, 
and up with the foshion ; red-striped stockings, very low-quarter patent 
leather shoes, tied with black ribbon; blue ribbon around his neck, 
wide-open collar; tiny diamond studs, wrinklele-ss kids, projecting 
cufia, fastened with large oxydised silver sleeve-buttons bearing the 
device of a dog’s face — ^English pug. He carried a slim cane, sur- 
mounted with an English pug's head with red glass eyes. Under 
his arm he carried a German 
Grammar, Otto’s. His hair was 
short, straight, and smooth; and 
presently, when he turned his head 
a moment, I saw that it was nicely 
parted behind. He took a cigarette 
out of a dainty box, stuck it into a 
meersohavtm holder which he car- 
ried in a morocco case, and reached 
for my cigar. While be was light- 
ing, I said — 

‘ Yes, I am an American.’ 

‘I knew it. I can always toll 
them. What ship did you come 
over in ? ’ 

‘ “ Holsatia.” ’ 

‘ We came in the “ Batavia” — 

Cunard, you know. What kind 
of a passage did you have 7 ’ 

‘ Tolerably rough.’ 

‘ So did we. Captain said he’d 
hardly ever seen it rougher. Where are you from 7’ 

‘ New England.’ 

‘ So’m I. I’m from New Bloomfield. Anybody with you ? ' 

‘ Yes. a friend.’ 
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•Oiir wlio]e fiirnily’s along. It’s awful slow going around alone, 
don’t you think so ? ’ 

‘ Bather slow.’ 

■ Ever been over here before ? ’ 

‘Yea. 

‘1 haven’t. My first trip. But we’ve been all around — Pari.s, 
and everywhere. I’m to enter Harvard next year. Studying Germau 
all the time now. Can’t enter till I know German. I Iniow oon- 
aiderable, Frenoh. I get along pretty well in Paris, or anywhere wliere 
they speak French. What hotel are you stopping at? ’ 

‘ Schweitzerhof.’ 

‘No! Is that BO? I never see you in the reception room. I go 
to the reception room a good deal of the time, because there’s .so 
many Americans there. I make lots of acquaintances. I know an 
American as soon as I see him, and so I speak to him and make his 
aequaiiitanoe. I like to be always making acquaintances, don’t you ? ’ 
‘ Lord, yes 1 ’ 

‘ You seeit breaks up a trip like this, first rate. I never get bored 
on a trip like this, if I can make acquaintances and have somebody to 
talk to. Bnt I think a trip like this would be an awful boro if a 
' body couldn't find anybody to get acquainted with and talk to on a 
trip like this. I’m fond of talking, ain’t you ? 

‘ Passionately.’ 

‘ Have you felt bored on this trip ? ' 

‘ Not all the time, part of it.’ 

< That’s it— you see you ought to go around and get acquainted, 
and talk. That’s my way. That’s the w'ay I always do — 1 just go 
'round, ’round, ’round, and tallc, talk, talk — I never get bored. You 
; been up the lligi yet ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Going V 
‘I think so.’ 

‘ What hotel you going to stop at ? ’ 

‘I don’t know. Is there more than one ? 

‘ Three. You stop at the Schreiber— you’ll find it full of A racricfum. 
What ship did you say you came over in? ’ 

‘ “ City of Antwerp ” ’ 
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‘ German, I gucBa. You going to Geueva V 
‘Tea.’ 

‘ What hotel you going to stop at 7 ’ 

‘ H6l;el cle I'Ecu de Geneve.’ 

‘ Don’t you do it ! No Americans tliere I You stop at one of those 
feig hotels over the bridge — ^they’re packed full of Americans.’ 

‘ But I want to practise my Arabic.’ 

‘ Good gracious, do you speak Arabic ? ’ 

‘ Yes — well enough to get along.’ 

‘ Wliy, hang it, you won’t get along in Geneva — tlieTj don’t speak 
A rabic, they speak French. What hotel are you stopping at here ? ’ 

‘ Hotel Pension-Boaurivage.’ 

‘ Sho, you ought to .stop at the Schweitzerhof. Didn’t you know 
the Schweitzerhof was the best hotel in Switzerland? Look at your 
Baedeker.’ 

‘Yes,! know — but Iliad an idea there warn’t any Americana there.’ 

‘ No Americans ! Why, bless your soul, it’s just alive with them 1 
I’m in the great reception room most all the time. I make lots of 
acquaintances there. ’ Not as many as I did at first, because now only 
the new ones stop in there — the others go right along through. Wliere 
are you from ? ’ 

‘ Arkansaw.’ 

‘ Is that so 7 I’m from New England — New Bloomfield’s my town 
when I’m at home. I’m having a mighty good time to-day, ain’t you ? ’ 

‘ Divine.’ 

‘That’s what I call it. I like this knocking around, loose and 
easy, and making acquaintances and talking. I know an American 
soon as I see him ; so I go and spe.ak to him and make Ms acquaintance, 
I ain’t ever bored on a trip like this if I can make new acqnaintancet 
and talk. I’m awful fond of talldng when I can get hold of the right 
kind of a person, ain’t you? ’ 

‘ I prefer it to any other dissipation.’ 

‘ That’s my notion, too. Now some people like to take a book and 
sit down and read, and read, and read, or moon around yawping at 
the lake or these mountains and things, but that ain’t my way ; no, sir, 
if they like it, let ’em do it, I don’t object ; but as for me, talking’s what 
I like. You been up the Bigi 7 ’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘ What hotel did you stop at? ’ 

‘Schreiber.’ 

‘That’s the place! — I stopped there too. FnU of Am&ricmB, toamt’i 
it? It always is— always is. That’s what they nay. Everybody 
says that. What ship did you come over in 7 ’ 

‘ “ Ville de Paris.” ’ 

* French, I reckon. What kind of a passage did ... . Excuse 
me a minute, thei-e’.s some Americans I haven’t seen before.’ 

Andaway he went. He went uninjured too. I had the murderous 
impulse to harpoon him in the back with my alpenstock, but as I 
raised the weapon the disposition left me ; I found 1 hadn’t the heart 
to kill him, he was such a joyous, innocent, good-natured numskull. 

Half an hour later I was sitting on a 
bench inspecting, Avith strong interest, a noble 
monolith which we were skimming by — a 
monolith not shaped by man, but by 
Nature’s free, great hand — a massy pyr- 
amidal rock eighty feet high, devised by 
;^Nature ten million years ago against the 
day when a man worthy of it should need 
/ it lor, his monument. The time came at 
last, and now this grand remembrancer 
' bears Schiller’s name in huge letters upon 
its face. Curiously enough, thk ruck was 
not degraded or defiled in any way. It is 
said that two years ago a stranger let him- 
self down from the top of it with ropes and 
pulleys, and painted all over it, in blue letters 
bigger than those in Schiller’s name, these 
words ; — 

‘ Tnv SozoDOHT ; ’ 

‘ Bur SuK Stove Polish 5 * 

‘ Helmbolu’b Buchu j ’ 

‘ Tut Benz aline for the Blood.’ 

He was captured, and it turned out that he u 
his trial the judge said to him 
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is an American. Upon 
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‘ You ai’0 from a land where any insolent tlint %TOnta to is privileged 
BO profane and iiiBult Nature, and, thror^h her, Nature’s God, if by so 
doing he can put a sordid penny in his pocket. But here the (5ase is 
different. Because you are a foreigner and ignorant, I will make your 
sentence light : if you were a native, I would deal strenuously with 
you. Hear and obey. You will immediately remove every trace of 
your offensive work from the Schiller monument ; you will pay a fine 
of ten thousand francs ; you will suffer two year.s’ imprisonment at hard 
liibour; you will then he horsewhippred, tarred and feathered, deprived 
of your ears, ridden on a rail to the confines of the canton, and bani-shed 
for ever. The severer penalties are omitted in your case — not ,as a grace 
to you, but to that great republic which had the misfortune to give you 
birth.' 

The steamer’s benches were ranged back to back across the deck. 
My back hair was mingling innocently with the hack hair of a couple 
of ladies. Presently they were addressed by someone and I overheard 
this conversation — 

‘ You are Americans, I think ? >So’ni I.’ 

'Yes — we are Americans.’ 

‘ I knew it — I can always tell them. What ship did you come 
over iu ? ’ 

‘ “ City of Chester.” ’ . 

*Oh, yes — Inman line. We came in the “Batavia”— Cunard, you 
know. What kind of a passage did you have V 

‘ Pretty fair,’ 

‘ That was luck. We had it awftil rough. Captain said he’d hardly 
ever seen it rougher. Where are you from 7 ‘ 

‘ New Jersey.’ 

‘ So’m I. No — didn’t mean th.ut : I'm from New England. New 
Bloomfield’s my place. These your children? — ^belong to both of 
you 7 ’ 

‘ Only to one of us ; they are mine ; my friend is not married.' 

‘ Single, I reckon 7 So’m I. Are you two ladies travelling alone 7 ’ 

' No — my husband is with ua.’ 

‘ Our whole family’s along. It’s awful slow, going around alone— 
don’t you think so ? ’ 

‘ I suppose it must be.' 

‘ Hi, there’s Mouni Pilatus coming in right again. Named after 
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Pontivia Pilate, you know, that shot the apple oi!E of Williaiu Tell’a 
head. Guidebook tells all about it, they say. 1 didn’t read it— an 
American told me. I don’t read when I’m knocking around like this, 
having a good time. Did you ever see the 
chapel where William Tell used to preach ? ’ 
‘ I did not know he ever preached there.’ 
‘Oh, yes, he did. That American told 
me so. He don’t ever shut up his guide- 
book. He knows more about this lake than, 
the fishes in it. Besides, they call it “Tell’s 
Chapel ” — you know that yourself. You 
ever been over here before 7 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ I haven’t. It’s my first trip. But we’ve 
been all around — Paris, and everywhere. 
I’m to enter Harvard next year. Studying 
German all the time now. Can’t enter till I 
know German. This book’s Otto’s Grammar, 
It's a mighty good book to get the ioh hahe 
{/ehalt haben's out of. But I don’t really study 
when I’m knocking around tliia way. If the 
notion takes me, I just run over my little 
old ich hale gehabt, du hast gehabt, er hat 
geliabt, wir haben gehabt, ihr hahet gehabt, 
sie haben gehabt — ^Icind of “ Now-I-lay-me- 
down-to-slcop ” fa,sluoii, you know, and after 
THE ooKSTANT SBAECHEK. that, maybe I don’t buckle to it again for 
three days. It’s awful undermining to the 
intellect, German i.s ; you want to take it in small doses, or first you 
know your brains all run together, and you feel them sloshing around 
in your head same as so much drawn butter. But French is different-, 
French ain’t anything. I ain’t any more afraid of French thm a 
tramp’s afraid of pie; I can rattle off my little fai, tu as, U a, and 
the re.st of it, just as easy as a-b-c. I get along pretty well in Pari.s, 
oranywhere where they speak French, What hotel you stopping at ? ’ 
‘ The Schweitzerhof.’ 

‘Plol is that BO 7 I never see you in tlie big reception room. I go 
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in there a good deal of the time, because there’s so many AtneneanB 
there. I make lots of acquaintances. You been up the liigi yet V 
'No.’ 

‘ Going ? ’ ■ 

‘ We think of it.’ 

‘ What hotel you going to stop at ? *' .. 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ Well, then, you stop at the Sehreiber — ^it’a full of Americans, 
What .ship did you come over ill ? ’ . 

‘ “ City of Chester.” ’ 

* Oil, yea, 'I remember J asked you that before. But I .always ask 
everybody what ship they came over in, and so* sometimes I forget and 
ask again. You going to Geneva p ’ - . 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ What hotel you going to stop at ? ’ 

‘ We eicpect to stop in a pension.’ 

‘ I don’t hardly believe you’ll like that ^ there’s very few Americans 
m tlie pensions. What hotel are you .stopping at here ? ’ 

' The Sohweitzerhof.’ 

‘ Oil, yes, I asked you that before, too. But I always ask every- 
body what hotel they’re stopping at, and so I’ve got my head all mixed 
up with hotels. But it makes talk, and I love to talk. It refreshes me 
up so — don’t it you — on a trip like this ? ’ 

< Yes — sometimes,’ 

‘ Well, it does me, too. As long as I’m talking I never feel bored— 
ain’t that the way with you ? ’ 

‘ Yes — generally. But there are exceptions to the rule.' 

‘ Oh, of course. J don’t care to tallr to everybody myself. If a 
pev.son starts in to jabber-iabber -jabber about scenery, and history, 
and pictures, and all sorts of tiresome things, I get the fan-tod.s mighty 
soon. “ I say, “ Well, I nimst be going now — ^hope I’U see you again ” — 
and then I take a walk. Where you from ? ’ 

‘New Jersey.’ 

‘Why, bother it all, I asked you that before, too. Have you seen 
the Lion of Lucerne ? ’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Kur I, either. But the man who told me about Mount Pilatus 
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»8ys it’s one of the things to see. It's twent 3 f-eight feet long. It don’t 
seem reasonable, but he said bo, anyway. Ha saw it yeateriky ; Hsid 
it was dying then, so I reckon it’s dead by this time. But that ain’t 
.any matter, of course they’ll stuff it. Did you say the children are 


‘ Mine.’ 

‘ Oh, BO you did. Are you going up the .... no, I asked you 
th.at. What ship .... no, I .asked you that, too. . What hotel are 
you .... no, you told me • that. Let me sea .... um .... oh, 
what kind of a voy .... no, we’ve been over that ground too. 
Um .... um .... well, I believe that is all. Bonjour — I am very 
glad to have made your acquaintance, ladies. Giiten Tag.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Eigi-Kulm is an imposing Alpine mass, 6,000 feet high, which 
stands by itself, and commtinds a mighty prospect of blue lakes, green 
valleys, and snowy mountains — a compact and magnificent picture three 
himdred miles in circumference. The ascent is made by rail, or horse- 
back, or on toot, as one may prefer. I and my agent panoplied ourselves 
in walking costume, one bright morning, and started down the lake on 
the steamboat ; we got ashore at the village of Waggia, three-quarters 
of an hour distant from Lucerne. This village is at the foot of the 
mountain. 

We were soon tramping leisurely up the leafy mule-path, and 
then the talk began to flow, as usual. It was twelve o’clock noon, and 
a breezy, cloudless day ; the ascent was gradual, and the glimpses, from 
under the curtaining boughs, of blue water, and tiny sail-boats, and 
beetling cliffs, were as charming as glimpses of dreamland. All the 
circumstances were perfect — and the anticipations, too, for we should 
soon be enjoying, for the first time, that wondei’ful spectacle, an 
Alpine sunrise — the object of our journey. There was (apparently) 
no real need to hurry, for the guide-book made the walking distance 
from Wiiggis to the summit only three hours and a quarter. I say 
‘ apparently,’ because the guide-book had already fooled us once — about 
the distance from Allerheiligen to Oppenau — and for aught I knew 
it might be getting ready to fool ns again. We were only certain 
as to the altitudes — we calculated to hud out for ourselves how many 
hours it is from the bottom to the top. The summit is 6,000 feet 
above the sea, but only 4,500 feet above the lake. Wlien we had 
walked half an hour, we were feirly into the swing and humour of 
the undertaking, so we cleared ior action; that is to say, we ° 
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wliom w(! met to oarry our alpenstoolca, and sntcliels, and overoonts 
uid tilings for us ; that loft ua free for business. 

I suppose we must liave stopped oftener to stretch out ou the grass 
h the iiliado and take a bit of a smoke than this; boy was? used to, for 
presently he aslced if it had been our idea 
|l to hire him by the job or by the year. W e 
I told him he could move along if he was in 

i a hurry. He said he wasn’t in such a very 

i particular hurry, but he wanted to get to the 
■while ha was young. 'We told him to 
dear out then, and leave the things at the 
uppermost hotel and say we should be along 
((\ 'A'/ presently. He said he would secure us a 
‘ ' could, hut if they were all full he 

I'jf Vf' * another one and 
>)/'''* ' - "*■' '■ » hurry up and get the paint and plaster dry 

against we arrived. Still gently chaffing us, 
I pushed ahead, up the trail, and soon dis- 

I appeared. By six o’clock we were pretty high 
a up in the air, and the view of lake and moun- 
off vl' ~ X. ' 1 greatly grown in breadth and inte- 

K ^ baited a while at a little public- 

house, where we had bread and cheese and a 
^ milk, out on the poroh, 

witli ilie big panorama all belbre us — and 

minutes afterwards we met a hot, red- 
faced man plunging down the. mountain, with 
" mighty strides, swinging his alpenstock ahead 
.5. of him and talcing a grip on the ground with 
*rou p)oint to support these big strides. 

fanned liimself with his hat, 
swabbed the perspiration from his face and 
neck with a red handkorcluef, panted a moment or two, and asked how 
far it wa.4to 'W’aggls. I said throe hours. He looked surprised and said — 
‘ 'VVhy, it seems as if I could toss a biscuit into tlie lake from herej 
it’s so close by. Is that an inn there? ’ 
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I said it wua. 

‘ Wull,’ said h(3, ‘ I can’t stand another throe hours, i’vc had enough 
for to-day : I’ll take a bed there.’ 

I asked — 

‘ Are we nearly to the top ? ’ 

‘Nearly to the topJ Wliy, bless your soul, you haven’t really 
started yet.’ 

I said we would put up at the inn, too. So we turnod back and 
ordered a hot supper, and had quite a jolly evening o£ it with this 
Englishman. 

The German landlady 
gave us neat rooms and nice 
beds, and when I and my 
agent turned in, it was with 
the resolution to be up early 
and make the utmost of our 
first Alpine sunrise. But 
of course we were dead 
tired, and slept like police- 
men; so when we awoke 
in the morning and ran to 
the window it was already 
too late, because it was 
half-past eleven. It was 
a sharp disappointment. 

However, we ordered break- 
fast and told the landlady 
to call the Englishman, but the EKausifMAN. 

she said he was already up and olT at daybreak — and awearing mud 
about something or other. We could not find out what the matter was. 
He had asked the landlady the altitude of her place above the level of 
the lake, and she had told him fourteen hundred and ninety-five feet. 
That was all that was said ; then he lost his temper. He said thut be- 
tween fools and guide-books, a man could acquire ignorance enmigh 

in twenty-four hours in a country like this to last him a year. Harris 
believed our boy had been loading him up with misinformation ; and this 
was probably the case, for his epithet described that boy to a dot. 
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W« got under way about the turn of noon, and pulled out for tlw 
fiusmuifc again, with ft fresh and vigorous step. When we had got about 
two hundred yards, and stopped to rest, I glanced to the left while I 
was lighting my pipe, and in the distance detected a long -worm of black 
smoke crawling lazily up the steep mountain. Of course that was the 
locomotive. We propped ourselves on our elbow.s at once, to gaze, for 
we had never seen a mountain railway yet. Pre.sently we could make 
out the. train. It seemed incredible that the thing should creep straight 
up a sharp slant like the roof of a house — but there it was, and it was 
doing that very miracle. 

In the course of a couple of hours we reached a fine breezy alti- 
tude ■H'here the little sliepberd-huts had big stones all over their 
roofs to hold them down to the earth when the great storms rage. The 
country was wild and rocky about here, but there were plenty of 
trees, plenty of mosss, and grass. 

Away off on the opposite shore of the lake we could see some 
viDiiges, and now for the first time we could observe the real difference 
between their proportions and those of the giant mountains at whose 
feet they slept. When one is in one of those villages it seems spaoious, 
and its houses seem high and not out of proportion to the mountain that 
overhangs them — ^but from om- altitude, wbat a change I The mountains 
were bigger and grander than ever, as they stood there thinking their 
solemn thoughts with their heads in the drifting clouds, but the villages 
at their feet — when the painstaking eye could trace them up and find 
them—were so reduced, so almost invi.aible, and lay bo flat against the 
ground, that the exactest simile I can devise is to compare them to 
ant-deposits of granulated dirt oversliadowed by the huge bulk of 
ft cathedral. The steamboats skimming along under the stupendous 
precipices were diminished by distance to the daintiest little toys, the 
sail-boats and row-boats to shallops proper for fairies that keep house 
in the cups of lilies and ride to court on the backs of bumble-bees. 

Presently we came upon half a dozen sheep nibbling grass in the 
spray of a stream of clear water that sprang from a rock wall a hundred 
feet high, and all at once our etirs were startled with a melodious ‘ Lul 
. . .1 . . lul-lul-Zahee-o-o-o ! ’ pealing joyously from a near 
but invisible source, and recognised that we were hearing for the first 
time the lamous Alpine jocUl ia its own native wilds. And we reoog- 
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aiisu-.!, also, that it was that sort ofquaiat commingling of baritone 
and falsetto which at home we call ‘ Tyrolese warbling.’ 

The jodling (prononnced yodling — emphasis on the a) continued, 
and was very pleasant and inspiriting to bear. Now the jodler appeared 
— & shepherd boy of sixteen — and in our gladness and gi’atitnde wo 
gave him a franc to jodel some more. So he jodeled, and we listened. 
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the day hired the reat of lihe jodlera, at a franc apiece, not to jodel any 
more. There is somewhat too much of this jodling in the Alps, 

About the middle of the afternoon wa passed through a prodigious 
natural gateway called 
the Msenthor, formed 
by two enormous up- 
right rooks, with a 
third lying across the 
top. There was a 
very attractive little 
hotel close by, hut 
our energies were not 
conquered yet, so we 
went on. 

Three hours after- 
ward we came to the 
railway track. It was 
planted straight up 
the mountain with the 
slant of a ladder that 
leans against a house 
and it seemed to us 
that a man would 
need good nerves who 
proposed to travel up 
t or down it either. 

During the latter 
part of the afternoon 
ANOTHER VOCALIST. we cooled OUT roast- 

ing interiors with ice-cold water from clear streams, the only really 
satisfying water we had tasted since we left home, for at the hotels 
on the Continent they merely give you a tumbler of ice to soak your 
water in, and that only modifies its hotness, doesn’t make it cold. 
Water can only be made cold enough for summer comfort by being 
prepiared in a refrigerator or a closed ice-pitoher, Europeans say 
ice water impairs digestion. How do they know 7'^they never drink 
xaf, 
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At ten minutes past six we reitched the Kaltbad station, where 
there ia a spacious iiotei with great verandahs which command a mit- 
jestic expauHe of lake and mountain scenery. We were pretty well 
tagged out now, but as we did not wish to miss the Alpine sunrise, wo 
got through with our dinner as 
quickly as possible and hurried oflf 
to bed. It was unspeakably com- 
fortable to stretch our weary limbs 
between the cool damp sheets. And 
how we did sleep 1 — for there is no 
opiate like Alpine pedestrianism. 

In the morning we both awoke 
and leaped out of bed at the same 
instant and ran and stripped aside 
the window oiu tains, but we suffered 
n bitter disappointment again: it 
was already half-past three in the 
afternoon. 

We dressed sullenly and in ill 
spirits, each accusing the other of 
over-sleeping. Harris said if we 
had brought the cornier along, as 
we ought to have done, we should 
not have missed these sunrises. I 
said he knew veiy well that one of 
us would have had to sit up and wake the courier; and I added 
that we were having trouble enough to take cai-e of ourselves on this 
climb, without having to take care of a courier besides. 

During breakfast our spirits came up a little, since we found by the 
gtdde-book that in the hotels on the summit the tourist is not left to 
trust to luck for bis sunrise, but is roused betimes by a man who goes 
through the halls with a great Alpine horn, blowing blasts that would 
raise the dead. And there was another consoling thing : the guide- 
book said that up there on the summit the guests did not wait to 
dress much, but seized a red bed-blanket and sailed out arrayed like an 
Indian. This was good ; this would be romantic ; two hundred and 
fifty paojilo grouped on tiie windy sanunit, with their hair Hying and 
8 2 
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their red blankets flappingj in the solemn presence of the snowj 
ranges and the messenger splendours of the coining san, would be i 
striking and memorable spectacle. So it was good luck, not ill luck 
that we had missed those other sunrises. 
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ai-oiig’n, 32 k 1 it was bitter cold. Next a smplty fog of clouds covered 
tbe whole region densely, and we toolt to the railway ties to keep from 
getting lost. Sometimes we slopped along in a naiTOw patli on the 
left-hand side of the track, but by-and-by, when the fog blew aside a 
little and we saw that we were treading the rampart of a precipice, and 
that onr left elbows were projecting over a perfectly boundless and 
bottomless vacancy, we gasped and jumped for the ties again. 

The night shut down, dark, and drizzly, and cold. About eight 
in the evening the fog lifted and showed us a well-worn path which 
led up a very steep rise to the loft. •» We took it, and as soon as we had 
got far enough from the railway to render the finding it again an im- 
possibility, the fog shut down on us once more. 


W e were in a bleak unsheltered place now, and had to trudge right 
along in order to keep warm, though we rather expected to go over a 
precipice sooner or later. About nine o’clock we made an important 
discovery — that we were not in any path. We groped around a while 
on our hands and knees, but could not find it; so we sat down in 
the mud and the wet scant grass to wait. We were terrified into this 
by being .suddenly confronted with a vast body which showed itself 
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vaguely for m instant, and in the next instant was amollierecl in tlie fog 
again. Jt was really the hotel we were after, monstrously magniiietl 
by the fog, hut we took it for the face of a precipice and decided not, 
to try to claw up it. 

We sat there an hour, with chattering teeth and quivering bodies, 
and quan'elled over all sorts of trifles, but gave most of our attention 
to abusing each other for the stupidity of deserting the railway track. 
We sat with our backs to that precipice, because what little wind 
there was came from that quarter. At some time or other the fog 
thinned a little ; we did not know when, for we were facing the 
empty universe and the thinness could not show; but at last Harris 


happened to look around, and tliere stood a huge, dim, spectral hotel 
where the precipice had been. One could faintly discern the windows 
a*d chimneys, and a dull blur of lights. Our first emotion was deep, 
unutterable gratitude, oiir next was a foolish rage, born of the suapicion 
that possibly the hotel had been visible three-quarters of an hour 
while we sat there in those cold puddles quarrelling. 

Yes, it was the Rigi-Kulm hotel — ^the one that occupies the extreme 
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(iiimmifc, and whoso remote little sparkle of lights we had often aoen 
gliuring high aloft among the stara from our balcony away down 
yonder in Lucerne. The cniaty portier and the crusty clerks g.we 
ua the surly reception which their kind deal in in prosperous times, 
bur, hy mollifying them with an extra display of obsequiousness and 
servility we finally got them to show us to the room which our boy 
had engaged for us. 

We got into some dry clothing, and while our supper was pre- 
paring we loafed forsakenly through a couple of vast cavernous drawing- 
rooms, one of which had a stove in it. This stove was in a corner, 
and densely walled around with people. We could not get near the 
fire, so we moved at large in the arctic spaces, among a multitude of 
people who sat silent, smileless, forlorn, and shivering — thinking what 
fools they were to come, perhaps. There were some Americans, and 
some Germans, but one could see that the great majority were English. 

We lounged into an apartment where there was a great crowd, to see 
what was going on. It was a memento-magazine. The tourists were 
eagerly buying all sorts and styles of paper-cutters, marked ‘ Souvenir 
of tlie Eigi,’ with handles made of the little curved horn of the osten- 
sible chamois ; there were all manner of wooden goblets and such things, 
similarly marked. I was going to buy a paper-cutter, but I believed I 
could remember the cold comfort of the Eigi-Kulm without it, so I 
smothered the impulse. 

Supper warmed us, and we went immediately to bed; but first, 
as Mr. Baedeker requests all tourists to call hia attention to any errors 
v/hich they may find in hia guide-books, I dropped him a line to inform 
him that when he said the foot journey from Wtiggis to the summit 
was only tliree hours and a quarter, he missed it by just about 
three days. I had previously informed him of his mistake about the 
distance from Allerheiligen to Oppenau, and had also informed the 
OrJiiance Department of the German Government of the same error in 
the Imperial maps. I will add, here, that I never got any answer to 
these letters, or any thanks from either of those sources ; and what is 
still more discourteous, these corrections have not been made, either in 
the maps or the guide-books. But I will write again when I got 
time, for my letters may have miscarried. 

We curled ud in the clammy beds, and went to sleep without rock- 
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ing. We were so sodden with fatigue that we never stirred nor turned 
over till the blooming blasts of the Alpine hom aroused us. It may well 
be imagined that we did not lose any time. We snatched on a few odds 
and ends of clothing, cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets and 
plunged along the halls and out into the whistling wind bare-headed. 
We saw a tall wooden scaffolding on the very peak of the summit, a 
hundred yards away, and made for it. We rushed up the stairs to the 
top of this scaffolding, and stood there, above the vast outlying world, 
with hair flying and ruddy blankets waving and cracking in the 
fierce breeze. 

‘ Fifteen minutes too late, at least I ’ said Harris, ia a vexed voice. 
‘ The sun is clear above the horizon.’ 

‘ No matter,’ I said, ‘ it is a most magnificent spectacle, and we 
will see it do the rest of its rising, anyway.’ 

In a moment we were deeply absorbed in the marvel before ut>, 
and dead to everything else. The great cloud-barred disk of the sun 
stood just above a limitless expjmse of tossing white-caps — so to speak 


WHAT AWAKENED us. 

» billowy chaos of massy mountain domes and peaks draped in 
tiperishable snow, and flooded with an oi)aline glory of changing and 
dissolving splendours, whilst through rifts in a black cloud-bank above 
the sun, radiating lances of diamond dust shot to the zenith. The 
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and fifty well-dressed men and women down here gawking np at na and 
not. caring a straw whether the sun rises or sets, as long aa they’ve got 
such a ridiculous spectacle aa this to set down in their memorandum- 
books. They seem to be laughing their riba loose, and there’s one 
girl there that appears to be going all to pieces. I never saw such a man 
as you before. I think you are the very last possibility in the way of 
an ass.’ 
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cloven valleys of the lower world swam in, a tinted mist which veiled 
the ruggednesB of their crags and riba and ragged forests, and turned 
all the forbidding region into a soft and rich and sensuous paradise. 

Wa could not speak. We could hardly breathe. We could 
only gaze in drunken eosta^ and drink it in. Presently Harris 
exclaimed — 

‘ Why, nation, it’s going down!’ 

Perfectly true. We had missed the morning horn-blow, and slept 
all day. This was stupefying. Harris said, — 

‘ Look here, the sun isn’t the spectacle — it’s us — stacked up here 
on top of this gallows, in these idiotic blankets, and two hundred 
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^ What have I done ? ’ I answered with heat. 

<What have you done? You’ve got up at half-past aovca 
o’clock in Ihe evening to see the sun rise, that’s what you’ve done.’ 

‘ And have you done any better, I’d like to know ? I always used 
to get up with the lark, till I came under the petrifying influence of 
your turgid intellect.’ 

‘ Y(m used to got up with the lark I Oh, no doubt ; you’ll get uf 
tvith the hangman one of these, days. But you ought to be ashamed to 
be jawing here like ttiis in a red blanket, on a foi-ty-foot scaffold on top 
of the Alps. And no end of people down here to boot ; this isn’t any 
place for an exliibition of temper.’ 

And so the customary qmuTel went on. When the sun was fairly 
down, we slipped back to the hotel in the charitable gloaming, and 
went to bed again. We had encountered the horn-blower on the 
way, and he had tried to collect compensation, not only for announcing 
the sunset, which we did .see, but for the sunrise, which we had totally 
i missed, but we said no, we only took onr solar rations on the ‘ European 
I plan ’ — ^i)ay for what you get. He promised to make us hejix his hom 
ia the morning, if we were alivs, 
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CHAPTETi XXK. 

He kept hus word. We heard his horti and instantly got up. It 
was dark and cold and wrotclied. Aa I fumbled around for the 
watches, knocking things down with my quaking hands, I wished 
the sun would rise in the middle of the clay, when it was warm and 
bright and cheerful, and one w'asn’t sleepy. We proceeded to dress hy 
the gloom of a couple of sickly candles, but we could hardly button 
anything, our hands shook so. I thought of how many happy people 
there were in Europe, Asia, and America, and everyvdiere, who were 
sleeping peacefully in their beds and did not have to get up and see the 
Sigi sunrise — people who did not appreciate their advantage, aa like 
as not, but would get up in the morning wanting more boons of 
Providence. Wliile thinking these thoughts I yawned, in a rather 
ample way, and my upper teeth got hitched on a nail over the door, 
and whilst I was mounting a chair to free myself, Harris drew the 
window curtain and said — 

‘ Oh, this is luck ! We shan’t have to go out at all ; yonder are 
the mountains, m full view.’ 

That was glad news, indeed. It made us cheerful right away. One 
could see the grand Alpine masses dimly outlined against the black 
firmament, and one or two faint stars blinking through rifts in the 
night. Fully clothed, smd wrapped in blankets, wo huddled ourselves 
up, by the window, with lighted pipes, and fell into chat, while we 
waited in exceeding comfort to see how an Alpine sunrise was going 
to look by candle-light. By-and-by a delicate, spiritual sort of 
efiiilgenco spread itself by imperceptible degrees over the Iofl;ie.st 
altitudes of the snowy wastes — but there the effort seemed to stop. J 
said, presently-™ 
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mndlng streams, a dozen blue lakes, a flock of busy steamboaki — we 
saw all this little world in unique circumstantiality of detail — saw it 
just as the birds see it — and all reduced to the smallest of scales and as 
sharply worked out and finished as a steel engi-aving. The numerous 
toy villages, with tiny spires projecting out of them, were just as the 
children might have left them when done with play the day before j 
the forest tracts were diminished to cushions of moss; one or two 
big lakes were dwarfed to ponds, the smaller ones to puddles — though 
they did not look like puddles but like blue ear-drops which had fallen 
and lodged in slight depfesdons, conformable to their shapes, among 
the moss-beds and the smooth levels of dainty green farm-land ; the 
microscopic steamboats glided along as in a city reservoir, taking a 
mighty time to cover the distance between ports which seemed only a 
yard apart ; and the isthmus which separated two lakes looked as if 
one might stoetch out on it and lie with both elbows in the water, yet 
we knew invisible wagons were toiling across it and finding the distance 
a tedious one. This beautiful miniature world had exactly the 
appearance of those ‘ relief maps ’ which reproduce nature precisely, 
with the heights and depressions and other details graduated to a 
reduced scale, and with the rocks, trees, lakes, etc., eoloiwed after 
nature. 

I believed we could walk down to Whggis or Vitznau in a day, 
but 1 knew we could go down by rail in about an hour, so I chose the 
latter method. I wanted to see what it was like, anyway. The train 
came along about the middle of the forenoon, and an odd thing it was. 
The locomotive boiler stood on end, and it and the whole locomotive 
were tilted sharply backward. There were two passenger cars, roofed, 
but wide open all around. These cars were not tilted back, but the 
seats were; this enables the passenger to sit level while going down a 
steep incline. 

There are three railway tracks; the central one is cogged; the 
‘ lantern wheel’ of the engine grips its way along these cogs, and pulls 
the train up the hill or retards ita motion on the down trip. About 
the same speed — three miles an hour — is maintained both ways. 
Whether going up or down, the locomotive is always at the lower end 
of the train. It pushes, in the one case, braces back in the other. 
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The paanenger rides backwards going up, and faces forward going 
down. 

We got front seats, and while the train moved along about fifty 
yards on level ground, I was not the least frightened ; but now it 
started abruptly down stairs, and I caught my breath. And I, like 
my neighbours, unconsciously held back, all I could, and threw my 
weight to the rear, but of course that did no particular good. I 
had slidden down the balusters when I was a boy, and thought nothing 
of it, but to slide down the balusters in a railway train is a thing to 
make one’s flesh creep. Sometimes we had as much as ten yards of 
almost level ground, and this gave us a few full bre.UBSF'jn comfort ;* 
but straightway we would turn a corner and see a long steep line of 
rails stretching down below us, and the comfort was at an end. One 
expected to see the locomotive pause, or slack up a little, and approach 
this plunge cautiously, but it did nothing of the kind ; it went calmly 
on, and when it reached the jumping-ofl: place it made a sudden bow, 
and went gliding smoothly down stairs, untroiibled by the circum- 
stances. 

It was wildly exhilarating to slide along the edge of th'<J precipices 
after this grisly fashion, and look straight down upon that far-off valley 
which I was desoribmg a while ago. 

Thera was no level ground at the Kaltbad station ; the rail-bed was 
as steep as a roof ; I was curious to see how the stop was going to 
be managed. But it was very simple ; the train came sliding down, 
and when it reached the right spot it just stopped — thul wasaU^ 
there was ‘to it’ — stopped on the steep incline, 
exchange of passengers and baggage had heea made, it moved off 
and went sliding down again. The toain can be stopped anywhere, 
at a moment’s notice. 

There was one curious effect, which I need not take the trouble 
to describe, because I can scissor a description of it out of the railway 
company’s advertising pamphlet, and save my ink : — 

‘ On the whole tour, particularly at the Descent, we undergo an 
optical illusion which often seems to be incredible. All the shrubs, 
fir-trees, stables, houses, etc., seem to be bent in a slanting direction, 
as by an immense pressure of air. They are all standing awry, so 
much awry that the ch&leta and cottages of the peasanta seem to 'he 
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tumbling down. It is the conaequence of the ateop inclination of 
the line. Thoiie who are seated in the carriage do not observe that 
they are going down a declivity of 20“ to 25“ (their seats being 
adapte.'l to this course of proceeding and being bent down at their 
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backs). They mistake their carriage and its horizontal lines for a 
proper measure of the normal plain, and therefore all the objects 
outside, which really are in a horizontal position, must show a dispro- 
portion of 20“ to 25“ declivity, in regard to the mountain.’ 

By the time one reaches Kaltbad, he has acquired confidence in the 
railway, and he now ceases to try to ease the locomotive by holding 
back. Thenceforward he smokes his pipe in serenity, and gazes out 
upon the magnificent picture below and about him with unfettered 
enjoyment. There is nothing to interrupt the view or the breeze ; it 
is like inspecting the world on the wing. However, to be exact, 
there is one place where the .serenity lapses for a while; this is while 
one is crossing the Schnurrtobel Bridge: a frail structure which swings 
its gossamer frame down throi^h the dizzy air, over a gorge, like 
a vagrant spider strand. 

One has no difficulty in remembering his sins while the train is 
creeping down this bridge j and he repents of them, too^ though 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Am hour’s sail brought ua to Lucerne again. I judged it best to go 
to bed and reat several days, for I knew that the man who undertakes 
to make the tour of Europe on foot must take care of himself. 

Thinking over iny plans, aa mapped out, I perceived that they 
did not take in the Furka Pass, the Rhone Glacier, the Finsteraarhorn, 
the Wetterhorn, etc. I immediately examined the guide-book to see 
if these were important, and found they were; in fact, a pedestrian 
tour of Europe could not be complete without them. Of course that 
decided me at once to see them, for I never allow myself to do things 
by halves, or in a slurring, slipshod way. 

I called in my agent and instructed him to go without delay and 
make a careful examination of these noted places, on foot, and bring 
me, back a written report of the result, for insertion in my book. I 
instructed him to go to Hospenthal as quickly as possible, and make 
his grand start from there; to extend his foot expedition as far as 
the Giesbach fell, and return to me from thence by diligence or mule. 
I told him to take the courier with him. 

He objected to the courier, and with some show of reason, since 
he was .about to venture upon new and untried ground ; but I thought 
he might as well learn how to take care of the courier now as later, 
therefore I enforced my point. I said that the trouble, delay, and in- 
convenience of travelling with a courier were balanced by the deep 
respect which a courier’s presence commands, and I must insist that 
aa much style be thrown into my journeys as possible. 

So the two assumed complete mountaineering costumes and departed. 
A week later they returned, pretty well used up, and my agent handed 
roc the following 
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nately, we were not far from a very large glacier table; it waa a Luge 
rook balanced on a pedestal of ice high enough to admit of otir all 
creeping under it for gowkarah. A stream of puckittypukh had furrowed 
a ootirse for itself in the ice at its base, and we were obliged to stand with 
one Fuss on each side of this, and endeavour to keep ourselves ehaud by 
cvitting steps in the steep bank of the pedestal, so as to get a higher place 
for standing on, as the wasaer rose rapidly in its trench. A very cold 
hzzezzzzzeeeee accompanied the storm, and made 01^ position far from 
pleasant ; and presently came a flash of Blitzen, apparently in the 
middle of our little party, with an instantaneous clap of yokky, sounding 
like a large gun fired close to our ears : the elFeot was startling ; but in 
a lew seconds our attention was fixed by the roaring echoes of the 
thimder against the tremendous mountains which completely surrounded 
us. This tvas followed by many more bursts, none of wtlche, however, 
was so dangerously near ; and after waiting a long demi-how: m owt 
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icy prisoa, we sallied out to walk through a haboolong which, though 
not Eo hea^'y aa before, was quite enough to give ub a thorough soaking 
before our arrival at the Hospice. 

The (Trimsel is certainmetU a wonderful place; situated at the 
bottom of a sort of huge crater, the sides of which are utterly savage 
Gehirge, composed of barren rocks which cannot even support a single 
pine arhre, and afford only scanty food for a herd of gmwkwllolp, it looks 
as if it must be completely legraben in the winter snows. Enormous 
avalanches fall against it every spning, sometimes covering everything 
to the depth of thirty or forty feet; and, in spite of walls four feet thick, 
and furnished with outside iron sliutters, the two men who stay here 
when the voyageurs are snngly quartered in their distant homes can tell 
you that the snow sometimes shakes the house to its foundations. 

Next morning the hogglelnmgullup still continued bad, but we 
made up our minds to go on, and make die best of i*. Half an hour 
after we started the Regen thickened unpleasantly, and we attempted 
to get shelter under a projecting rock, but being fer too mss akeady to 
make standing at all agreable, we pushed on for the Handeck, consolmg 
ourselves with the reflection that from the furious rushing of the river 
Aar at our side, we should at all events see the celebrated Wasserfall 
in grande perfection. Nor were 'eea nappersochet in our expectation; 
the water was roaring down its leap of 250 feet in a most magnificent 
frenzy, while the trees which cling to its rocky sides sway’-ed to and 
fro in the violence of the hm'ricane which it brought down with it : 
even the stream, which falls into the main cascade at right angles, and 
tout/ois forma a beautiful feature in the scene, was now swollen into a 
raging torrent; and the violence of this ‘meeting of the waters,' about 
fifty feet below the frail bridge where we stood, was fearfully grand. 
While we were looking at it, gluchlicheweise a gleam of sunshine came 
out, and instantly a beautiful rainbow was formed by the spray, and 
hung in mid air suspended over the awful gorge. 

On going into the chalet above the fall, we were informed that 
a Brilcke had broken down near Guttanen, and that it would bo impos- 
sible to proceed for some time : accordingly we were kepit in our drenched 
condition for eine Stiinde, when some voyageurs arrived from Meyringen, 
and told us that there had been a trifling accident, aben that we could 
now cross. Or arriving at the spot, I was much inclined to suspect 
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tbftt the whole story 
waa ii ruse to make ua 
slowwk, and drink 
the more in the nan- 
deck Inn ; for only a 
few planks had been 
carried away, and 
though there might 
perhaps have been 
some difficulty with 
mules, the gap was 
certainly not larger 
than a mmhglx might 
cross with a very 
alight leap. Near 
Guttanen the Jiaboo- 
long happily ceased, 
and we had time to 
walk ourselves toler- 
ably dry before arriv- 
ing at Eeichenbaoh, 
wo we enjoyed a good 
dine at the H6t6l dea 


Next morning we 
walked to Rosenlaui, 
the heau ideal of 
Swiss scenery, where 
we spent the middle 
of the day in an ex- 
ciu-sion to the glacier. 
This was more beau- 
tiful than words can 
describe, for in the 
constant progress of 
the ice it has changed 
the form of its extre- 
mity, and formed a 
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fast, eavcini, as blue, as the sky above, and rippled like a frozen ocean. 
A few steps cut in the wkoopjamhoreehoo enabled ue to walk completely 
under tins, and feast our eyes upon one of the loveliest objects in crea- 
tion. The glacier was all around divided by numberless fissures of the 
same exquisite colour, and the finest wood Erdbceren were growing in 
abundance but a few yards from the ice. The inn stands in a chnrmant 
spot close to the cote de la riviere which, lower down, forma the 
Keiohenbacli fall, and embosomed in the richest of pineivooda, while the 
fine form of the Wellhorn looldng doivn upon it completes the enchanting 
hopple. In the afternoon we walked over the Great Scheideok to 
Grlndelwald, stopping to pay a visit to the Upper glacier by the way ; 
but we were again ovei’taken by bad hogglehumgullup, and arrived at 
the hotel in solche a state that the landlord’s wardrobe was in great 
request. 

The oloud-s by this time seemed to have done their worst, for a lovely 
day succeeded, which we determined to devote to an ascent of the 
Faulhorn. We left Grindelwald just as a thunderstorm was dying 
away, and we hoped to find guien Wetter up above; but the rain, 
which had nearly ceased, began again, and we were struck by the 
rapidly increasing fioid as we ascended. Two-thirds of the way up 
were completed when the rain was exchanged for gnillic, tvith which 
the Boden was thickly covered, and before we arrived at the top the 
gntlltG and mist became so thick that we could not see one another 
at more than twenty poopoo distance, and it became difficult to pick 
our way over the rough and thickly covered ground. Shivering with 
cold we turned into bed with a double allowance of clothes, and slept 
comfortably while the wind howled autour de la maiaon : when I awoke, 
the wall and the window looked equally dark, but in another hour I 
Immd I could jirst see the form of the latter ; so I jumped out of bed, 
and forced it open, though with difficulty, from the frost and the quan- 
tities of gnillic heaped up against it. 

A row of huge icicles hung down from the edge of the roof, and 
anything more wintry than the whole Anhlick could not well be 
imagined ; but the sudden appearance of the great mountains in front 
was so startling that I felt no inclination to move towards bed again. 
The smm which had collected upon h. fenetre had increased the 
Finsterniss odtr der Dunkelheit, so that when I looked out I was suj* 
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aeighbouTB, and soon, from the Wetterhom in the East to the Wildatrubei 
in the West, a long row of fires glowed upon mighty altars, truly worthy 
of the gods. The wlgw was very severe; our deeping place' could 
hardly be dktinguee from the snow around it, which had fallen to the 


prised to find that the daylight was considerable, and that the halmgooma 
would evidently rise before long. Only the brightest of Us etoiles were 
still shining ; the sky was cloudless overhead, though small curling 
mists lay thousands of leet below us in the valleys, wreathed around 
the feet of the mountains, and adding to fiie splendour of their lofty 
summits. We were soon dressed and out of the house, watching Ihe 
gradual approach of datvn, thoroughly absorbed in the first no;ir view 
of the Oberland giants, which broke upon us unexpectedly fifter t’le 
intense obscurity of the evening before. ‘ KahaiigioaMo songwashee 
Eum Wetterhom snawpot’ cried some one, as tliat grand summit 
gleamed with the first rose of dawn; and in a few momenta the double 
crest of the Sohreokhom followed its example ; peak after peak seemed 
warmed with Ufe, the Jungfirau blushed even more beautifully than her 


depth of a fiirh during the past evening, and we heartily enjoyed a rough 
scramble en has to the Gieabaoh falls, where we soon found a warm 
climate. At noon the day before at Grindelwald the thermometer 
could not have stood at less than 100“ Fahr. in the sun ; and in the 
evening, judging from the icicles formed, and the state of the windows, 
there must have been at least twelve dinghlatter of frost, thus giving a 
change of 80° during a few hours. 

I said — 

‘You have done well, Harris; this report is concise, compact, well 
expressed; the language is crisp, the descriptions are vivid and not 
needlessly elaborated ; your report goes straight to the point, attends 
strictly to business, and doesn’t fool around. It is in many ways an 
excellent document. But it has a fault — it is too learned, it is much 
too leai'ned. What is “ dinghlatter ’’ ? ’ 

‘ Dinghlatter is a Fiji word meaning “ degrees.” ’ 

‘ You knew the English of it, then ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

‘ What is “ gnillic ” ? ’ 

‘ That is the Esquimaux term for “ snow.” ’ 

‘ 8o you knew the English for that too ? ’ 

‘ Why, certainly.’ 

‘ What does “ mmhglx ” stand for ? ’ 

‘ That is Zulu for “pedestrian.” ’ 

‘ “ While the form of the Wellborn looking down upon it completes 
the enchanting ‘ hopple.' ” What is “ hopple ” 7 ’ 

‘ “ Picture,” It’s Choctaw.’ 

‘ What is schnaiup ” ? ’ 

‘ “ Valley.” That is Choctaw also.* 

‘ What is “ holwoggoly ” 7 ’ 

‘ That is Chinese for “ hill.” ’ 

‘ Xahicaaponeeka ? ’ 

‘ “ Ascent.” Choctaw.’ 

‘ “ But we were again overtaken by bad ‘ Iwgglehumgulhp.’ ” What 
does hogglebumgullup mean 7 ’ 

‘ That is Chinese for “ weather.” ’ 

‘Is hogglebumgullup better than the English word? Is it any 
more descriptive 7 ’ 
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‘ No, it means just the same.’ 

‘ And dingblatter, and gnillic, — and bopple, and scimaivi), — are tliej' 
better than the English words 7 ’ 

‘ No, tliey mean just what the English ones do.’ 

‘ Then why do you use them ? Why have you used all this ChineBe 
and Choctaw and Zulu rubbish 7 ’ 

‘ Because I didn’t know any French but two or three words, and I 
didn’t, know any Latin or Greek at all.’ 

‘ That is nothing, Wlty should you want to use foreign words, 
anyhow 7 ’ 

‘ To adorn my page. They all do it.’ 

< Who is “ all ” 7 ’ 

‘ Everybody. Everybody that writes elegantly. Anybody has a 
right to that wants to.’ 

‘ I think you are mistaken.’ I then proceeded in the following 
scathing manner : — ‘ When really learned men write books for other 
learned men to read, they are justified in using as many learned words 
as they please — their audience will understand them ; but a man who 
writes a book for the general public to read is not justified in disfiguring 
his pages with untranslated foreign expressions. It is an insolence 
toward the majority of the purchasers, for it is a very frank and im- 
pudent way of saying, “ Get the translations made yourself if you 
want them ; this book is not written for the ignorant classes.” There 
are men who know a foreign language so well, and have used it so 
long in their daily life, that they seem to discharge whole volleys of it 
into their English writings unconsciously, and so they omit to translate, 
as much as half the time, 'fhat is a groat cruelty to nine out of ten 
of the man’s readers. What ia the excuse for this? The writer would 
say he only uses die foreign language where the delicacy of his point 
cannot be conveyed in English. Very well, then he writes his beat 
things for the tenth man, and he ought to warn the other nine not to 
buy his book. However, the excuse he offers is at least an excuse ; 
but there is another set of men who are like you\ they know a word 
here and there, of a foreign language, or a few beggarly little three- word 
phrases, filched from the back of the Dictionary, and these they are con- 
dnunlly peppering into their literature, with a pretence of knowing 
that language,-— whai excuse can they offer 7 'The foreign words and 
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phrases which they use have their exact equivalents in a nobler lanp:uag:e, [i 

— -English; yet they think they “adorn their page” when they nay (j 

Strasse for street, and ^aAa^qyfor railway -station, and so on, — flaunting fj 

these fluttering rags of poverty in the reader’s face, and imagining he |j 

will be ass enough to take them for the sign of untold riches held in 
reserve. I will let your “ learning ” remain in your report ; you liave jl 

as much right, I suppose, to “adorn your page” with Zulu and Chinese d 

and Choctaw rubbish, as others of your sort have to adorn theirs with tj 

insolent odds and ends smouched from half-a-dozen learned tonguea |j 

whose a-b abs they don’t oven know.’ fj 

Wlien the musing spider steps upon the red-hot shovel, he first l| 

exhibits a wild surprise, then he shrivels up. Similar was the effect 
of these blistering words upon the tranquil and unsuspecting Agent. 

I can be dreadfully rough on a person when the mood takes me. 
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GHAPTBE XXXI. 

We now prepared for a considerable walk — ^from Lucerne to Interlaken, 
over the Briinig Pass. But at the last moment the weather was so 
good that I ohiuiged my mind and hired a four-horse carriage. It wag 
a huge vehicle, roomy, «« easy in its motion as a palanquin, and exceed- 
ingly oomfortable. 

We got away pretty early in the morning, after a hot breakfast, and 
went bowling along over a bard, smooth road, through the summer 
loveliness of Switzerland, with near and distant lakes and mountains 
before and about ns for the entoruiinment of the eye, and the music 
of multitudinous birds to charm the ear. Sometimes there was only 
the width of the road between the imposing precipices on the right 
and the clear cool water on the left with its shoals of uncatohable fishes 
skimming about through the bars of sun and shadow ; and sometimes, 
in place of the precipices, the grassy land stretched away, in an appar- 
ently endless upward slant, and was dotted everywhere with snug little 
chklets, the peculiarly captivating cottage of Switzorlfind. 

The ordinary chftlet turns a broad, honest gable end to the road, 
and its ample roof hovers over the home in a proteciing, caressing 
way, projecting its sheltering eaves far outward. The quaint windows 
are filled with little panes, and garnished with white tnualin curtains, 
and brightened with boxes of blooming flowers. Ac.ross the front of the 
house, and up the spreading eaves, and along the fitncif'ul railings of 
the shallow porch, are elaborate carvings)- —wreaths, fruits, arabesques, 
verses from Scripture, names, dates, etc. The building is wholly of 
■wood, reddish brown in tint, a very pleasing colour. It generally has 
vines climbing over it. Set such a house against the fresh green of the 
hillside, and it looks ever so cosy and inviting and picturesque, and is 
a decidedly graceful addition to the handacape. 
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One does not find out what a hold the chiUet has taken upon him 
until he presently comes upon a new house— a house which is aping 
the town fashions of Germany and Prance, a prim, hideous, straight- 
up-and-down thing, plastered all over on the outside to look like stone, 
and altogether so stiff, and formal, and ugly, and forbidding, and so out 
of tunc with the gracious landscape, and so deaf and dumb and dead 
to the poetry of its surroundings, that it suggests an undertaker at a 
jjicnio, a corpse at a wedding, a puritan in Paradise 

In the course of the morning we passed the spot whore Pontius 
Pilate is said to hate thrown himself into the lake. The legend goes 
that after the Crucifixion his conscience troubled him and he fled from 
Jerusalem and wandered about the earth, weary of life and a prey to 
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tortures of the mind. Eventually he hid himself away, on tlie heights 
of Mount Pilatua, and dwelt alone among the clouds and crags for years ; 
but rest and peace were still denied him, so he finally put an end to his 
misery by drowning himself. 

Presently we passed the place where a man of better odour was 
born. This was the children’s friend Santa Clans, or St. Nicholaa. 
There are some unaccountable reputations in the world. This saint’s is 
an instance. He has ranked for ages as the peculiar friend of clnliiron, 
yet it appears he was not much of a friend to his own. He had ten 
of them, and when fifty years old he left them, and sought otit as disimd 
n refuge from the world as posaibie and became a hermit in order that 
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rocka and lanclsliden do not plunge down those deolivitiea daily. A land- 
slip ocourred three quarters of a oentuiy ago, on the route from Arth 
to Brunnen, which 
was a formidable 
thing. A mass of con- 
glomerate two miles 
long, a thousand feet 
broad, and a hundred 
feet thick, broke away 
from a cliff three thou- 
sand feet high and 
hurled itself into the 
valley below, burying 
four villages and five 
hundred people, as in 
a grave. 

We had such a 
beautiful day, and such 
endless pictures of 
limpid lalces, and green 
hills and valleys, and 
majestic mountains, 
and milky cataracts 
dancing down the 
steeps juid gleaming in 
the sun, that we could 
not help feeling sweet 
toward all the world ; 
so we tried to drink 
all the milk, and eat 
all the grapes and apri- 
cots and berries, and 
buy all the bouquets 
of wild flowers which 
the little peasant boys 
and girls offered for gale ; but we had to retae from this coniTact, for 
it was too heavy. At short distances — and they were entirely too 
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short — ^all along the road, were groups of neat and comely children, 
with theii’ wares nicely and temptingly set forth in the grass under the 
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shade treeji, and as soon as wo approached they swarmed into the 




Mad, holding out their baskets and milk bottles, and ran beside the 
carriage, barefoot and bareheaded, and importuned us to buy. They 
seldom desisted early, but continued to run and insist — beside the wag- 
gon while they could, and behind it until they lost tireath. Then they 
turned and chased a returning carriage back to their trading post again. 
After several hours of this, without any intermission, it becomes almost 
annoying. I do not know what we should have done without tlie 
returning carriages to draw off the pursuit. However, there were 
plenty of these, loaded with duety 'tourists and piled high witli luggage. 
Indeed, from Lucerne to Interlaken we had the spectacle, among other 
scenery, of an unbroken procession of fruit pedlars and tourist 
carriages. 

Our talk was mostly anticipatory of what we should see on the 
down grade of the Briinig, by-and-by, after we should pass the summit. 
All our friends in Lucerne h.ad said that to look down upon Meiringen, 
and tSie rushing blue-gray river Aar, and the broad level green valley ; 
and across at the mighty Alpine precipices that mse straiglit up to the 
clouds obt of that valley ; and up at the mioroscopic olAleta perched 
upon the dizzy eaves of those precipices and winking dimly and fitfully 
through the drifting veil of vapour ; and still up aiKl up, at the superb 
Oltschibach and the other beautiful cascades that leap from those rugged 
heights, robed in powdery spray, ruffled with foam, and girdled xvith 
rainbo^vs-— to look upon these things, they said, was to look upon the 
lust possibility of the sublime and the enchanting. Therefore, as I say, 
we talked mainly of these coming wonders ; if we were conscious of 
any impatience, it was to get there in fttvoru'able season ; if we, felt 
any anxiety, it was that the day might remain perfect, and enable us to 
see those marvels at their best. 

As we approached the Kaiserstuhl, a part of the harness gave way. 
We were in distress for a moment, but only a moment. It was the 
fore-and-aft gear tliat was broken — the thing that leads aft from the 
forward part ef the horse and is made fast to the thing that jiulls the 
waggon. In America this would have been a heavy leatborn strap ; 
but all over the Continent it is nothing but apicsce of rope tlio size of 
your little finger — clothes-line is what it is. Cabs use it, private 
carriages, freight carts and' waggf)ns, all sorts of vehicles have it. In 
Munich I afterwards saw it used on a long waggon laden with fifty- 



half-barrelfl of beer; I bad before noticed tliat tbe cabs in Heidol- 
rope, but rope that had been in use smoe 
I had ielt nervous, aoiiietimes, behind it, when 
tearing down a liill. But I had long becai accustomed to 
had even become afraid of the leather strap which belonged 
Our driver got a fresh piece of clothes-line out of his 
the break in two minutes, 

fashion. Every oouutry has its owe 
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ftOKse, and talies another thing and ’nrraps it around the thing I tipolte of 
before, and puts another thing over each horse's head, with broad 
flappers to it to keep the dust out of his eyes, and puts the iron thing 
in his mouth for him to grit his teeth on, up hill, and brings the 
ends of these things aft over his back, after buckling another one around 
under his neck to hold his head up, and hitching another thing on a 
thing that goes over his shoulders to keep his head up when he is 
climbing a hill, and then 
takes the slack of the 
thing which I mentioned 
a while ago, and fetohee 
it aft and makes it fast to 
the thing that pulls the 
waggon, and hands the 
other things up to the 
driver to steer with. I 
never have buckled up a 
horse myself, but I do 
not think we do it that 
w'ay. 

We had four very 
handsome horses, and 
the driver wasvery proud 
of his turn-out. He 
would bowl along on a 
reasonable trot, on the 
highwiiy, but when he 
entered a village he did 
it on a furious run, and 
accompanied it with a 
frenzy of ceaseless whip 
crackings that sounded 
like volleys of musketry. He tore through the narrow etreota and 
around the sharp curves like a moving earthquake, showering his 
volleys he went, and before him swept a continuous tidal wave of 
scampering children, ducks, cats, and mothers clasping babies which 
they had snatched out of the way of the coming dosti-uction ; and ns 
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this living wave washed aside, along the walls, its elements, being 
safe, forgot their fears and turned their admiring gaze upon that gallant 
driver till he thundered around the next curve and was lost to sight. 

He was a great man to those villagers, with his gaudy clothes and 
his ten’ific ways. Whenever he stopped to have his cattle watered 
and fed with loaves of bread, the villagers stood around admiring him 
while he swaggered about, the little boys gazed up at hi.s dice with 
humble homage, and tlie landlord brought out foaming mugs of beor 
and conversed proudly with him while he drank. Then he mounted 
his lofty box, swung his explosive whip, and away he went again, like 
a storm. I had not seen anj'thing like this before since I was a boy, 
and the stage used to flourish through the village with the dust flying 
and the hom tooting. 

When we reached tlie base of the Kaiserstuhl, we took two more 
horses ; we had to toil along with difficulty for an hour and a half or 
two hours, for the ascent was not very gradual, but when we passed 
the backbone and approached the station, the driver surpassed all his 
previous efforts in the way of rush and clatter. He could not have 
six horses all the time, so ho made the most of his chance while he 
had it. 

Up to tills point we had been in the heart of the William Tell 
region. The hero is not forgotten, by any means, or hold in doubtful 
veneration. His wooden image, with his bow drawn, above the doors 
of taverns, was a frequent feature of the scenery. 

About noon we arrived at the foot of the Briinlg pass, and made 
a two-hour stop at the village hotel, another of those clean, pretty, and 
thoroughly well-kept inn.s which are such an astonisliment to people 
who are accustomed to hotels of a dismally difleront pattern in remote 
country towns. There was a lake here, in the lap of the greiit moun- 
tains, the green slopes that rose toward the lower crags wei’e graced 
with scattered Swiss cottages nestling among miniature farms and 
gardens, and from out a leafy ambuscade on the upper heights tumbled 
a brawling cataract. 

Carriage after carriage, laden with tourists and trunks, arrived, and 
the quiet hotel was soon populous. We were early at the iaUa d’hote, 
and saw the people all come in. There were twenty-five, perhap.s. 
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whom she oallecl ‘Neddy,’ though he was big enough and stab 
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enougli to be entitled to his -full name. They had a pretty little 
lovers’ quarrel over what wine they should luive, Neddy wap for obey- 
ing the guide-book and taking the wine of the oountry ; but the bride 
said — 

‘ What, that nahaty atulFl ’ 

‘ It isn’t nahsty, Pet, it’s quite good,’ 

‘ It in nahsty.’ 

‘ No, it isn’t nahsty.’ 

‘ It’s oful nahsty, Neddy, and I duihn’t drink it.’ 

Then the question was, what she must have. She sivid he knew 
very well that she never 
drank anything but cham- 
pagne. She added — 

* You know very well 
papa always has champagne 
on hifl table, and I’ve always 
been used to it.’ 

Neddy m.ade a playful 
pretence of being distressed 
about the expanse, and this 
amused her so much that 
she nearly exlniusted her- 
self with laughter, and this 
pleased him so much that 
he repeated Iris jest a couple 
of times, and added new and 
killing varieties to it. When 
the bride fm.'dly recovered) 
she gave Neddy a love-bo.v 
on the arm with her fan, and said with arch severity — 

‘ Well, you would have me— -nothing else would do — so you’ll have 
to make the best of a bad bargain. Do order the champagne, I’m oful 
dry.’ 

So with a mock groan which made her laugh again, Noddy orderfd 
the champagne. 

The fact that this young woman had never moistened the selvedge 
edge of her soul with a less plebeian tipple than champagne liad a marked 
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ftad snbduuig efiect upon Harris. He believed she belonged to the 
royal family. But I had my doubts. 

We heard two or three difierent languages spoken by people at the 
table, and gueaaed out the nationalities of most of the gueata to our 
Batiafaction, but we failed with an elderly gentleman and his wife iind 
a young girl who sat opposite us, 
and with a gentloman of about 
thirty-five who sat three seats be- 
yond Harris. We did not hear any 
of these speak. But finally the 
last-named gentlemanleft while we 
were not noticing, but we looked 
up as he reached the far end of 
the table. He stopped there a 
moment, and made his toilet with 
a pocket' comb. So ha was a 
German ; or else he had lived in 
German hotels long enough to 
catch the &shion. Wlien the 
elderly couple and the young girl 
rose to leave they bowed re- 
spectfully to us. So they were 
Germans, too. This national 
custom is worth six of the other 
one, for export. 

After dinner we talked with 
several Englishmen, and they inflamed our desire, to a hotter degroa 
than ever, to see the sights of Meiringon from the heights of the 
Briinig pass. They said the view was marvellous, and that one who 
had seen it once could never forget it. They also spoke of the romantic 
nature of the road over the pass, and how in one place it had been cut 
tlrrougb a flank of the solid rock, in such ti way that the mountain 
overhung tlie tourist as he passed by ; and they furthermore said that 
the sharp turns in the road and the abruptness of the descent would 
aflord us a thrilling experience, for we should go down in a flying gallop 
and seem to be spinning around the rings of a whirlwind, like a drop 
©f whisky descending the spirals of a corkscrew. 1 got all the infonua- 
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Wb went on climbing, higher anti higher, and curving hithot and 
thither, in the ehade of noble woods, and with a rich variety and jiroiu" 
sion of wild flowers all about us; and glimpses of rounded grassy back' 
bones below ua occupied by trim chalets and nibbling sheep, and other 
glimpses of far lower altitudes, where distance diminished tluj chalets 
to toys and obliterated the sheep altogether ; and every now and then 
Homo erinined monarch of the Alps swung raagnificonlily into view for 
a moment, than drifted past an intervening spur and diiaiippcared again. 

It was an intoxicating trip, altogether; the exceeding sense of 
satisfaction that follows a good dinner added largely to the enjoymunt ; 
the having something especial to look forward to, and muse abotrt, like 
the approaching grandeurs of Meiringen, sharpened the zest. Smoking 
was never so good before, solid comfort was never solider ; we lay 
back against the thick cushions, silent, meditative, steeped in felicity. 

» » * » # •» # 

I rubbed iny eyes, opened them, and started. I had been dreaming 
I was at sea, and it was a thrilling aurpvise to wake up and find land all 
around me. It took me a couple of seconds to ‘ come to,’ as you may 
say ; then I took in the situation. The horses were drinking at a 
trough in the edge ot a totvn, the driver was taking beer, Harris 
was snoring at my side; the courier, with folded arms and bowed 
head, was sleeping on the box ; two dozem barefooted and bareheaded 
children were gathered about the carriage, with their hands crossed 
behind, gazing up with serious and innocent admiration at the dozing 
tourists baking there in the sun. Several .small girls held night-capped 
babies nearly as big as them-selves in their arms, and even these fat 
babies seemed to take a sort of sluggish interest in ua. 

We had slept an horn and a hidf and missed all the scenery 1 I 
did not need anybody to teU me that. If I had been a giil, I could 
h.'ive cursed for vexation. As it was, I woke up the agent and gave 
him a piece of my mind. Instead of being humiliated, he only up- 
braided me for being so wanting in vigilance. He said lie had expected 
to improve his mind by coming to Europe, but a man might travel to 
the ends of the earth with me and never see anything, for I was 
manifestly endowed with the very genius of ill-luck. He even tried to 
get up some emotion about that poor comder, who never got a chance 
to see anything, on account of my heedlessness. But when I thought 
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I Lad borne about enoufrL of this kind of tall, I i/hreatened to 'make 
HarriB tramp back to the aumniit and make a report on that iiceni'iy, 
and this suggestion spiked hia battery. 

We drove aullenly through Brienz, dead to the seductions oi ir.;i 
bewildering array of S-wiss carvings and the clamorous /ioo-hooing ‘d 
its cuckoo clocks, and had not entirely recovered our spirits ■wluai wo 
rattled across the bridge over the rushing blue river and entered tlie 
pretty town of Interlaken. It 'was just about sunset, and we had 
made the trip from Lucerne in ten houra 
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CHAPTER XXXa 

Wk ioeatecl ourflelrea at the Jungfrau Hotel, one of those huge estab- 
iiahmenta which, the needs of modern travel have created in every 
attractive spot on the Continent. There was a great gathering at 
dinner, and aa usual one heard all sorts of languages. 

The tahU d’kdte was served by waitresses dressed in the quaint 
and comely costume of the Swiss peasants. This consists of a simple 
gros de laine, trimmed with ashes of roses, with overskirt of sacrebleu 
venire saint gris, cut bias on the off side, with facings of petit polonaise 
and narrow insertions of pAte de foie gras baokstitched to the raise- 
en-schne in the form of a jeu d'esprit. It gives to the wearer a 
singularly piquant and alluring aspect. 

One of these waitresses, a woman of forty, had side whiskers 
reaching half way down her jaw. They \vere two fingers broad, dark 
in colour, pretty thick, and the hairs were an inch long. One secs 
many women on the Continent with quite conapicnous moustachea, but 
this was the only woman I saw who had reached the dignity of 
whiskers. 

After dinner the guests of both sexes distributed themselves about 
the front porches and the ornamental grounds belonging to the hotel, 
to enjoy the cool air ; but as the twilight deepened towards darkness, 
they gathered themselves together in that saddest and solemnest and 
moat constrained of all places, the great blank drawing-room which 
ia a chief feature of all Continental summer hotels. There they 
grouped themselves about, in couples and tlirees, and mumbled iu 
hated voices, and looked timid and homeless and forlorn. 

There was a small piano in this room, a clattory, whcfiKy, UBthinatio 
thing, certainly the very worst miscarriage in the way of & piano th.it 
the world has seen. In turn, five or six dejected and home-sick ladies 
approached it doubtingly, gave it a single inquiring thumj), and retired 
xa 
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wMj the lockjaw. But the boss of that instrument was to come, 
nevertheless; and from my own country — from Arkausaw, She wfis 
a brand-new bride, innocent, girlish, happy in herself and her grave 
raid worshipping stripling of a husband ; slie was about eighteen, 
just out of school, free from affectations, unconacinua of that puKtiionlofia 
irmltitude arotmd her ; and the very first time she smoto that old 
wi'eok one recognised that it had met its destiuj. Her atripling brought 
an armful of aged sheet 
music from their room — 
for this brido went ‘ heeled,’ 
as you might say — and bent 
himself lovingly over and 
r-fj,. got ready to tmu the pages. 

^’ride fetched a 
swoop with her fingers from 
one end of the key-board to 
the other, just to get her 
bearings, as it were, and 
you could see the con- 
gregation sot their' teeth 
with the agony of it. Then, 
without any more prelimin- 
aries, she turned on all the 
TOE VOUNO MUDB. hoiTors of the ‘Battle of 

Prague,' that venerable ahivaree, and waded chin- deep in the blood 
of the slain. She made a fair and honourahlQ average of two false 
notes m every five, but her soul was in arms and she never stopped to 
correct. The audience stood it with pretty fair grit for a while, hut 
when the cannonade waxed hotter and fiercer, aud the discord-average 
cose to four in five, the procession began to move, A few stragglers 
held their ground ten minutes longer, but when the girl began to 
wring tlie true inwardness out of the * cries of the wounded,’ they 
; struck their colours and retired in a kind of panic. 

There never was a completer victory; I was the only non-com- 
batant left on the field, I would not have deserted my country- 
woman anyhow, but indeed I had no desires in that direction. 
Kone of us lik« mediocrity, but we all reverence perfection. This 
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girl’s! mubie wan psrfection in ita way ; it waa the worst nnisio that 

had ever been acliievecl on our planet by a mere human being. 

I moved up close, and never loat a strain. When .she got through, 
I abked her to play it again. She did it with a pleased alacrity and a 
heightened enthuaiaain. She made it all discords, this time. She got 
an amount of anguish into the cries of the wounded that shed a new 
light on human suffering. She was on the war-path all the evening. 
Jkli the time, crowds of people gathered on the porches and preasuil 





their noses against the windows to look and marvel, but the bravest 
never ventured in. The bride went off satkfied and happy witli her 
young fellow, when her appetite waa finally gorged, and the touriatii 
swarmed in again. 

What a change has come over Switzerland, and in fact all Euro|m, 
during this century I Seventy or eighty years ago Napoleon was 
the onijr man in Europe who could really be called a traveller ; he was 
the only man who had devoted his attention to it and taken a powerful 
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man who had tmvelled extehsiTely ; 
goes eveiywhere; and Switzeiland, and many 
which were unviaited and unknown remotenesaea a 
1 ago, are in our days a buzzing hive of reatless strangers 
Slimmer. But I digress. 

: the morning, when we looked out of our windows, we saw a 
sight. Across tlie valley, and apparently quite neigh- 
1 close at hand, the giant form of die Jungfrau rose cold 
white into the clear slcy, beyond a gateway in tlio nearer higlilanda. 
It reminded mo, somehow, of one of those colossal billows which 
swell suddenly up beside one’s ship, at sea, sometimes, with its crest 
and shoulders snowy white, and thereat of its noble proportions streaked 
downward vvith creamy foam. 

I took out my sketch-book and made a little picture ■of' the 
merely to get die shape. 

uo not regard this as one of my finished works, in fact 1 do not 
it among my Works a;t all; it is only a study; it is hardly 
what one might call a sketch. Other artists have done me 
to admire it ; but I am severe in my judgments of my own 
one does not move me. 

a hard to believe that that lofty wooded rauqiart on the left 
the Jungfrau was not actually the higher of the 
two, but it was not, of course. / It is only 2,000 



‘Undoubtedly. The courier dways has hia psrcetilage. In thig 
case it would have been a hundred franca. 

‘ Then the tradesman does not pay a part of it — the purchasiii- jmys 
Hllofit?’ 

‘ Tliere are occaaiona when the tradesman and the courier agrei- 
upon a price which is twice or thrice the value of the article, then 
the two divide, and both get a percentage.’ 

‘I see. But it aeem.s to me that the purchaser does all ‘■he paying, 
even then.’ 

‘ Oh, to he sure 1 It goes without saying.’ 

‘ But I have bought this picture myself; therefore why shouldn't 
the courier know it?’ 

The woman exchaimed, in distress — 

‘Ah, indeed it would take all my little profit! !!« wenul come 
and demand his hundred francs, and I should have to pay.’ 

‘ He has not done the buying. Yon could refuse.’ 

‘ I could not dare to refuse. He would never bring travellers here 
again. More than that, he would denounce me to the other couriers, 
they would divert custom from me, and my business would be 
injured.’ 

I went away in a thoughtful frame of mind. I began to see why a 
courier could afford to work for filty-five dollars a month and hia fares. 
A month or two later I was able to underatond why a courier did not 
have to pay any lioard and lodging, and why my hotel bills were 
always larger when I had him -with me than wlien I left him behind, 
somewhere, for a few days. 

Another thing was also explained, now, apparently. In one town 
I had taken the courier to the frank to do the translating when I drew 
some money. I had sat in the reading-room till the transaction was 
finished. Then a clerk had brought the money to mo in person, 
and had been exceedingly polite, even going so far as to precede me 
to the door and hold it open fox me and bow mo out as if I had 
been a distinguished personage. It was a new experience. Exchange 
had been in my favour ever since I had been in Europe, but just 
that one time. I got simply the fece of my draft, and no extra francs, 
whereas I had expected to-^get quite a number of them. This was the 
first lime I had ever used the courier at a bank. I had suspected 
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8f>m(4Timg then, and ae long as he rera-ainod with me ahiit-wardH I 
managed bank matters by myself. 

Still, if 1 {flit that I could afford the tax, i would never travel 
without a courier, for a good courier is a convenience whoHO value 
cannot be estimated in dollai-a and cents. Without him, Iravfd in a. 
bitter harafiamcnt, a piugatory of little exiispenitlng aimoyuTuiiiu, a 
ceanelesa a,n,d pitiless piiniHlimont — I moan to an iiviBoibh) man who 
lias no huNinesH capacity and is confused by defuils. 


Wit.hout a courier, travel hasn’t a I'ay of pleasim) in it, anywhere; 
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but with him it is a eontlmious and unrufllcd delight, IIo is always 
at hand, never has to be sent for ; if your boll is not answered promptly 
—and it seldom is — ^you have only to o|)en the door and H])eak, the 
courier will hear, and he will have the order attended to or raise an 
Insurrection. You tell him what day you will start, and whitlier you 
are going-leave all the rest to him. You need not inquire about 
trains or fares, or car changes, or hotels, or anything else. At (lio 
proper time he will put you in a cab or an omnibus, and di-ivo you 
to the train or the boat ; he hac packed your luggage a-ud traunf erred 
it, he has uaid all tlie bills. Other people have preceded you half an 
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ft young Polancler, named Joseph N. Verey. He spoke eight langunges, 
and seemed to be equally at home in all of them ; he was shrewd, prompt, 
posted, and punctual; he was fertile in resources, and singularly 
gifted in the matter of overcoming difficulties; he not only knew 
how to do everything in hia line, but he luiew the best ways and the 
quickest ; he was handy with children and invalids ; all hia employer 
needed to do was to take life easy and leave everything to the courier. 
His address is, care of Mr. 0. H. Cay gill, 371 Strand, London. 
Excellent couriers are somewhat nme ; if the reader is about to travel, 
he will find it to his advantage to miike a note of this one. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

Thj; beautiful G-iesbacb Pall is near Interlaken, on the other side 
of the lake of Brienz, and is illuminated every night -with those 
gorgeous theatrical fires whoso name I cannot call just at this moment. 
This was said to be a spectacle which the tomist ought by no means to 
miss. I %vaa strongly tempted, but I could not go there with propriety, 
because one goes in a boat. The task which I had set myself was to 
walk over Europe on foot, not skim over it in a boat. I had made 
a tacit contract with myself ; it was my duty to abide by it. I was 
willing to make boat-trips for pleasure, but I could not conscientiously 
make them in the way of business. 

It cost me something of a pang to lose that fine sight, but I lived 
down the desire, and gained in my self-respect through the triumph. I 
had a finer and a grander sight, however, where I was. This was the 
mighty dome of the Jungfrau softly outlined against the sky and faintly 
silvered hy the starlight. There was something subduing in the in- 
fluence of that silent and solemn and awful presence ; one seemed to 
meet the immutable, the indestnictible, the eternal, face to face, and 
to feel the trivial and fleeting nature of his own existence the more 
sharply by the contrast. One had the sense of being under the brood- 
ing contemplation of a sjjirit, not an inert mass of rocks and ice — a spirit 
which had looked down, through the slow drift of the ages, upon a 
million vanished races of men, and judged them ; and would judge a 
million more — and still be there, watching, unchanged and unchange, 
able, after all life should be gone and the earth have become a 
vacant desolation. 

While I was feeling these things, I was groping, without know- 
ing it, towai-d an understanding of what the spell is wbh h people find 
K 




Alps, and in no other mountains — that strange, deep, nameless 
influence which, once felt, cannot be forgotten — once felt, leaves always 
behind it a restless longing to feel it again — a longing which is like 
homesickness ; a grieving, haunting yearning, which will plead, im- 
plore, and persecute till it has its will, I met dozens of people, imagi- 
native and unimaginative, cultivated and uncultivated, who had. come 
from far countries and roamed through the Swiss Alps year after year 
— they could not explain why. They had come first, they said, out 
of idle cm-iosity, because everybody talked about it ; they had come 
since because they could not help it, and they should keep on coming, 
while they lived, for the same reason ; they had tried to break their 
and stay away, but it was futile ; now they had no desire to 
them. Others came nearer formulating what they felt; they 
said they could find perfect rest and peace nowhere else when they 
ti'oubled; all frets and worries and ohafings sank to sleep in 
the presence of the benignant serenity of the Alps ; the Great Spirit 
of the Mountain breathed his own peace upon their hurt minds and sore 
and healed them ; they could not think base thoughts or do 
and sordid things here, before the visible throne of God. 

Down the road a piece was a Kursaal — whatever that may be — 
we joined the human tide to see what sort of enjoyment it might 
It was the usual open-air concert, in an ornamental garden, 
with wines, beer, milk, whey, grapes, etc. — the whey and the grapes 
being necessaries of life to certain invalids whom physicians cannot 
repair, and who only continue to exist by the grace of whey or grapes. 
One of these departed spirits told me, in a sad and lifeless way, that 
there was no way for him to live but by whey ; never drank anything, 
now, but whey, and dearly, dearly loved whey, he didn’t know whey lie 
he did. After making this pun he died — that is the whey 
him. 

other remains, preserved from decomposition by the grape 
told me that the grapes were of a peculiar breed, highly 
in their natui-e, and that they were counted out and adrniais- 
by the grape-doctors as methodically as if they were pills. 'J'he 
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gKSpe just before going to bed by way of a general regulator. Tlw 
quantity was gradually and regularly increased, according to tlie needs 
andctqiacifcies of tbe patient, until by-and-by you would find him diepoa- 
ing of his owe gi’ape per second all the day long, and bis regular barrel 
per day. 

lie said that men cured in this way, and enabled to discard the 
grape system, never allorwards got over the habit of talking as if they 
were dictating to a slow amanuensis, because they alwayti niade a 
pause between each two words while they sucked the Bubstanoo out of 
an imaginary gi-ape. He said these were tedious people to talk with. 
He said that men who had been cured by the other process were 
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easily distinguished from the rest of mankind because they always 
tilted their heads back between every two words, and swallowed a 
swig of imaginary whey. He said it wn,s an impressive tbinp to 
observe two men who had been cured by tlxe two processes engaged 
in conversation — said their pauses .and accompanying movements were 
no Bontinuons and regular that a stranger would think himself in the 
presence of a couple of automatic machines. One finds out a gi-cat 
many wonderful things by travelling if he stumbles upon the right 
person. 

I did not remain long at the Kursaal; the music was good enough, 
but it seemed rather tame after the cyclone of that Ai’k.ansaw exjjort. 

vS 
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BesMee my adventuroxw spirit had conceived a formidable entor{)rise — 
nothing less than atrip from Interlaken, by the Gemmi and Visp, clear 
to Zermatt, on foot 1 So it was necessary to plan the details, and get 
ready for an early start. The courier (this was not the one 1 have 
just been speaking of) thought tliat the portier of the hotel would be 
able to tell us how to find our way. And so it turned out. He showed 
us the whole thing on a relief-map, and we could see our route, with all 
its elevations and depressions, its villages and its rivers, as clearly as if 
we were sailing oyer it in a balloon. A relief-map is a great thing. 
Theporiier also wrote down each day’s journey and the nightly hotel on 
a piece of paper, and made our course so plain that we should never 
be able to get lost without high-priced outside help. 

I put the courier in the care of a gentleman who was going to 
Lausanne, and then we went to bed, after laying out the walking 
costumes and putting them into condition for instant occupation in 
the morning. 

However, when we came down to brealdiast at 8 a.m,, it looked 
BO much like rain that I hired a two-horse top-buggy for the first third 
of the journey. For two or three hours we jogged along the level 
road which skfrts the beautiful lake of Thun, with a dim and dream- 
like picture of watery expanses and spectral Alpine forms always before 
us, veiled in a mellowing mist. Then a steady downpom' set in, and 
hid eveiything but the nearest objects. We kept the rain out of our 
faces with umbrellas, and away from our bodies with the leather apron 
of the buggy; but the driver sat imsheltered, and placidly soaked the 
weather in and seemed to like it. Wo had the road all to ourselves, 
and I never had a pleasanter excursion. 

The weather began to clear while we were driving up a valley 
called the Kienthal, and presently a vast black cloud-bank in front of 
ns dissolved away and uncurtained the grand proportions and the so.ir- 
ing loftinesses of the Blumis Alp. It was a sort of bi-«ath-taking 
surprise; for we had not supposed there was anything behind th;it low- 
lumg blanket of sable cloud but level valley. What we had been 
mistaking for fleeting glimpses of sky away aloft there were reiilly jwtehea 
of the Blumis’s snowy crest caught through shredded rents in tlie drift- 
bg pall of vapour. 

We dbed b the inn at Frutigen, find oiu' driver ought to have 
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dined there too, but ho would not have Imd time to clinta and get drunk 
both, HO he gave his mind to making a masterpiece of thcj latter, and 
Bucceeded. A Geriutm gentleman and his two young lady daughtera 
had been taking their nooning at the inn, and when they loft, juat 
ahead of vis, it was j>hiin that their driver was as drunk as oura, laui aa 
happy and good-natured too, which was saying a good deal. These 
I'liiicals ovcTllawed with attentions and information for their guesta, 
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ind with brotherly love for each other. They tied their reins, and took 
off their coats and hats, so that tliey might be able to give unen- 
cumbered attention to conversation and to the gestures necessary for 
Its illustration. 

The road was smooth ; it led up and over and down a continual 
succession of hills.5 but it was narrow, the horses wore used to it, 
and could not well get out of it anyhov ; so why shouldn’t the 
drivers entertain themselves and us? The nosss of our horses uro- 
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jeotecl sociably into the rear of 



the forward carriage, and as lie 
toiled up the long hills onv 
driver stood up and talked to 
his ftiend, and his friend stood 
up and talked back to him, 
with his rear to the scenery. 
When the top was reached, 
and wo went Hying down the 
other side, there was no cliange 
in the programme. I carry 
in my memory yet tlie picture 
of that forward driver, on his ’ 
knee.s on his high seat, resting 
his elbows on • its back, and 
beaming down on his pas- 
sengers, with happy eye, and 
flying hair, and jolly rad face, 
and offering his card to the 
old Germ.'in gentleman, while 
he praised his hack and horses, 
and both teain.s were whizsing 
down a long hill with nobody 
in a position to tell whether 
we were bound to destruction 
or an undeserved safety. 

Toward sunset we entered 
a boautiful green valley dotted 
with chalets, a cosy little do- 
main, liiddcn away from the 
busy world in a cloistered 
nook, among giant precipices 
topped with snowy peaks that 
seemed to float like islands 
above the curling surf of the 
sea of vapour that severed 
them from the Iowot world. 
Down from vague and vapof- 
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ous heiglita, little ruffled zigzag millcy cuiTOnts came crawling, and 
found their way to the verge of one of those tremendous overhanging 
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(le. The wiillw womid it were ki 
I on Ko mighty a Bcale, that it, was 
belittled, by contrast, to what I 
have likened it to — a cosy and 
carpeted jiarlour. It was bo high 
above the Kiindersteg valley that 
there was nothing between it and 
the miow-pcaka. I had never 
been in (inch intimate relations 
with the Viigh altitudes before; 
the snow-peaks had always been 
remote and unapproachable 
grandeurs hitherto, but now we 
were hob-a-nob — if one may use 
such a seemingly irreverent ex- 
pression about creations so august 


S ' We could see the streams 

, ,i. which fed the torrent we had 
^ followed issuing from under the 
g'-eenish ramparts 
S of glaciers; but 

V Qj, three of 

these, instead of 
flowing over the 
precipices, sank 
down into the rock 
and sprang in big 
jets out of holes in 
the mid-face of the 
walls. 

The gi-een nook 
which I have been 
desci-ibing is call- 
ed the Gasternthal. 
streams gather and flow through it in a broad and rusliing 
narrow deft between lofty precipices; here the rushing 
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btoolc bcftornos a xiiad torrent and goes booming and tlrandoring down 
tov/ardr! K!ii)(lf'i-Kt(3g, lashing and thrashing its way over and among 
monster bonlders, and hurling chance roots and logs about like straws. 
There wan no lack of cascades along this route. The path by the side 
of the torrent was so nan'ow that one had to look shai'p wlien he heard 
a cow-bell, and hunt for a place that was wide enough to accoininfidate 
a cow and a ChriKtian side by side, and such places were not always 
to bo had at an instant’s notice. The cows wear church-bells, and that 
is a good idoa in tlie cows, for where that torrent is you couldn’t hear 



an ordinary cow-bell any further than you could hear the ticking 
of a watch. 

I needed exai-cise, so I employed my agent in setting stranded logs 
and dead trees adrift, and I sat on a boulder and watclied them go 
whirling and leaping head over heels down the boiling torrent. It 
was a wonderfully exhilarating sj)ectacle. When I had iiad exorcise 
enough, I made the agent take some, by running a race with one of 
those logs. I made a trifle by betting on the log. 

After dinner we h.ad a walk up and down the quiet Kandensteg 
valley, in the soft gloaming, with the speotiicle of the dying llglits of 
day playing about the crests and pinnacles of the stiU and solemn 
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upper realma for contrast, and te:^ for tfilk. There were no sounds 
but the dull complaining of the torrent and the occasional tinkling of 
a (liabmt bell. The spirit of the place was a aenae of deep, pervad- 
ing peace ; one might dream his life tranquilly away there, and not 
miss it or mind it when it was gone. 

The summer departed with the sun, and winter came with the 
Btara. It grew to be a bitter night in that little hotel, backed up 
against a precipice that had no visible top to it; but we kept 
warm, and woke in time in the morning to find that everybody else 
had left for the Gemmi three hours before — .so our little plan of helping 
that German family (principally the old man) over the Pass was s 
blocked generosity. 
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OHAPTEli XXXIV. 

Wii hired the only guide left, to lead ua ou our way. He was over 
seventy, but he could have given me nine-teutlw of his strength and 
still had all hia age entitled liim to. He shouldered our satchels, over- 
coats, and alpenstocks, and we set out up the steep path. It was hot 
work. The old man soon begged us to hand over our coats and waist- 
coats to him to ctm-y, too, and we did it; one could not refuse so little 
a thing to a poor old man like that ; he should have had them if ha 
had been a hundred and fifty. 

When wo began that ascent, we could see n microscopic chftlet 
perched away up against heaven on what seemed to be the highest 
mountain near us. It was on our right, across the narrow head of the 
valley. But when w'e got up abreast it, on its own level, mountains 
were towering high above on every hand, and we saw that its altitude 
was just about that of the little Gastemthal which we had visited the 
evening before. Still, it seemed a long way up in the air, in that waste 
and lonely wilderness of rocks. It had an unfenced giuss-plot in front 
of it which seemed about as big as a billiard-table, aiid this grass- 
plot slanted so sharply downwards, and was so brief, and ended so 
exceedingly soon at the verge of the absolute precipice, that it was a 
shuddery thing to think of a person’s ventm’ing to trust hia foot on 
an incline so situated at all. Suppose a man stepped on an orange-peel 
in that yard ; there would be nothing for him to seize ; nothing could 
keep him from rolling; five revolutions would bring him to the edge, 
and over he would go. What a frightful distance he would fall I — for 
there are very few birds that fly as high as his starting-point. Ha 
would strike and bounce, two or three times on his way down, but this 
would be no advantage to him. I would as soon take an airing on the 
slant of a rainbow as in such a front yard. T would rather, in fact, for 



the difimnce down would be about the same, and it is pleasanter to slide 
than to bounce. I could not see how the peasants got up to that 
chli.let~the region seemed too steep for anything but a balloon. 

As we strolled 
on, climbing up 
higher and higher, 
we were continu- 
ally bringing neigh- 
bouring peaks into 
view, and lofty pro- 
minences which 
had been hidden 
behind lower peaks 
before ; so, by-and- 
by, while standing 
before a group of 
these giants, we 
looked around for 
the ohMet again : 
there it was, away 
down below us, ap- 
parently on an in- 
conspicuous ridge 
in the valley 1 It 
was as far below us, 
now, as it had been above us when we were beginning the ascent. 

After 1 while the path led us along a railed precipice, and wo looked 
over — far beneath us was the snug jjarlour again, the little Gastornthal, 
with its water-jets spouting from the face of its rook walls. We could 
have dropped a stone into it. We had been finding the top of the 
world all along — and always finding a still higher top stealing into view 
in a disappointing way just ahead ; when we looked down into the 
Gastemthal we felt pretty sure that we had reached the genuine top 
at last, but it was not so ; there were much i. Tier a!titude.s to bo 
scaled yet. We were still in the plea.sant shade !'<’ fore.st ti eos, we were 
still in a region which was cushioned with beai^'ilul mosses lifld aglow 
with the many-tinted lustre of innumerable wild-llowers. 
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found, indeod, more interest in tlie wild-floworB than in any~ 
thing else. Wo gatliered a specimen or two of every kind which we 
were unacquainted 
with; BO we had 
BumptuQua bouquets. 

But one of the chief 
interesliS lay in chnsi- 
in‘g the seasons of the 
year up the mountain 
and determining them 
by the presence of 
flowers and berries 
which we were ac- 
quainted with. For 
instance, it was the 
end of August at the 
level of , the sea; in 
the Kandorsteg val- 
ley, at the base of the 
Pass, we found 
flowers which would 
not be due at the sea 
level for two.or three 
weeks ; higher up we 
entered October, and 
gathered fringed gen- 
tians. I made no 
notes, and have forgotten the details, but the construction of the floral 
calendar ^vaa very entertaining while it lasted. 

In the high regions we found rich store of the splendid red flower 
called the Alpine rose, but we did not find any example of the ugly 
Swiss favourite called Edelweiss. Its name seems to indicate tliat it is 
,i noble flower and that it is white. It may ha noble enough, but it is 
not attractive, and it is not white. The fuzzy blossom is the colour 
of bad cigar ashes, and appears to be made of a cheap quality of grey 
plush. It has a noble and distant way of confining itself to the high 
altitudes, but that is probably on account of its looks; it apparentl- 
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has no monopoly of those upper altitudes, however, for they are some- 
timea intruded upon by some of the loveliest of the valley Ihniilies 
of wild-flowers. Evei-ybody in the Alps wears a sprig of Edelweiss in 
his hat. It is the native’s pet, and also the tourist’s. 

All the morning, as we loafed along, having a good time, oth(--r 
pedestrians went staving by us with vigorous strides, and with the 
intent and determined look of men who were walking for a wtiger. 
These wore loose knee-breeches, long yarn stockings, and hobiiiuled 
high-laced walking-shoes. They were gentlemen who would go home 
to England or Germany and tell how many miles they had heal on the 
guide-book every day. But I doubted if they ever had much real 
fun, outside of the mere magnificent exhilaration of the tramp through 
the green valleys and the breezy heights ; for they were almost always 
alone, and even the fiinest scenery loses incalculably when there is no one 
to enjoy it with. 

All the morning an endless double procession of mule-mounted 
tourists filed past us along the narrow path — the one procession going, 
the other coming. We had taken n good deal of trouble to teach our- 
selves the kindly German custom of saluting all strangers with doffed 
hat, and we resolutely clung to it that morning, although it kept us 
bare-headed most of the time and was not always responded to. Still 
we found an interest in the thing, because we naturally liked to know 
who were English and Americans among the passers-by. All Conti- 
nental natives responded, of course ; so did some of the English and 
Americans, but as a general thing these two races gave no sign. When- 
ever a man or a woman showed us cold neglect, we spoke up con- 
fidently incur own tongue and asked for such information as we happened 
to need, and we always got a reply in the same language. The English 
and American folk are not less kindly than other races, they are only 
more reserved, and that comes of habit and education. In one dreary, 
rooky waste, away above the line of vegetation, wo met a proco.ssi()n 
of twenty-five mounted young men, all from America. We got an.swer- 
ing bows enough from these, of course, for they were of an age to 
learn to do in Rome as Rome does, without much effort. 

At one extremity of tliis patch of desolation, overhung by bare 
and forbidding crags which husbanded drifts of everlasting snow in 
their shaded cavities, was a small stretch of thin and discouraged 
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^rasa, and a man and a family of pigs were actually living lie rc in flora 
aiianties. Consequently this place could be really reckoned as ‘ property j 
it had a money value, and was doubtless taxed. I think it must hav 


a money value upon any piece of earth that lies 
and the empty realm of apace. That man may claim the 
of owning the end of the world, for if there is any definite end 
world he has certainly found it. 

From liere forward we moved through a storm-swept and amileless 
desolation. All about us roso gig.antic masses, crags, and ramparts ol 
bare and dreary rock, with not a vestige or semblance of plant 
tree or flower iinywhere, or glimpao of any creature that hud life. The 
frost and the tempests of imnnmbored ages had battered and hacked at^ 
these cliffs, with a deathless energy, destroying them piecemeal; ''into 
the region about their bases was a tumbled chaos of great 
which had been split off and hurled to the ground. Sollown and took a 
banks of snow lay close about our path. The glwoclc and their heels 
the place was as tremendously complete as if IJ/’' climbed to the base of 
j^ifous one still 
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working plana for it. But every now and then, through the atom gate- 
ways around us, we caught a view of somo neighbouring majestic 
dome, sheathed with glittering ice, and displaying its white purity at 
an elevation compared to which ours was grovelling and plebeian, arici 
this spectacle always chained one’s interest and admiration at once, and 
made him forget there was anything ugly in the world. 

I have just said that there was nothing but death suid di-. linih'r- 
in these hideous places, but I forgot. In the most forlorn and arid and 
dismal one of all, where the racked and splintered d&hris was thickc.st, 
where the ancient patches of snow lay against the very palh, where the 
winds blew bitterest and the general aspect was monrnfullest and 

• dreariest, and furthest Ivom any sug- 
gestion of cheer or hope, I found a 
solitary wee forget-me-not flourishing 
away, not a droop about it anywhere, 
but holding its bright blue star up 
with the prettiest and gaUantest air 
in (he world, the only happy spirit, 
the only smiling thing, in all that grisly 
desert. She seemed to say, ‘ Cheer 
up 1 — as long as we are here, let us 
THE FoaoisT-MB-soT. make the best of it.’ I judged slie had 
earned a right to a more hospitable 
place ; so I plucked her up and sent her to America to a friend who 
would respect her for the fight she had made, all by her small self, 
to make a whole vast despondent Alpine desolation stop breaking its 
heart over tlie unalterable, and hold up ila head and look at the bright 
side of things for once. 

We stopped for a nooning at a strongly built little inn called the 
Sohwarenbaoh, It sits in a lonely spot among the peaks, where it is 
swept by the tuiilmg fringes of the cloud-rack, and is rained on, snowed 
'Q,on, and pelted and persecuted by the storms nearly every day of its 
ing''BiK?* habitation in the whole Gemini Pass, 

leorn to ^ chance for a blood-curdling Alpine adveu- 

At one was the snowy mans of the Great AUols cooling 

and forbidding ^1^7 and daring us to an a.seont. I was ilrod wilh (ho 
their shaded cavities, wa^ade up my mind to prooui-o the nocoEsary 
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guides, ropes, etc,, and undertake it. I instructed Hiirpis to to the 
landlord of the inn and set him about our preparations. Moantime I 
went diligently to work to read up and find out what this much- 
talked-of mountain-climbing was like, and how one should go about 
it — ^for in these matters I was ignorant. I opened Mr. HinchliffB 
‘Summer Months .among the Alps’ (published ISf)?), and selectw 
his account of his ascent of Monte Boss. It began — 

‘ It is very difficult to free the mind from excitement on the evening 
before a gi'and expedition ’ 

I saw that I was too calm; so I walked the room awhile and worked 
myself into a high excitement; but the book’s next remark — that 
the adventurer must get up at two in the morning — came as near aa 
anything to. flatting it all out again. However, I reinforced it, and 
read on, about how Mr. Hinchliff dressed by candle-light and waa 
‘ soon down among the guides, who were bustling about in the passage, 
packing provisions, and making every preparation for the start ; ’ and 
how he glanced out into the cold clear night and saw that — 

‘ The whole sky waa blazing with stans, larger and brighter than 
they appear through the dense atmosphere breathed by inhabitants of 
the lower parts of the earth. They .seemed actually suspended from 
the dark vault of heaven, and their gentle light shed a fairy -like gleam 
over the snow-fields around the foot of the Matterhorn, which raised 
its stupendous pinnacle on high, penetrating to the heart of the Great 
Bear, and crowning itself with a diadem of his magnificent stars. Not 
a sound disturbed the deep tranquillity of the night, except the distant 
i-oar of pg^ams which rush from the high plateau of the St. Theodulo 
glacio) %d fall headlong over precipitous rocks till they lose them- 
selvi a the mazes of the Gornor glacier.’ 

took his hot toast and coffee, and then about half-past three 
h’ avail of ten men filed away from the Eiffel Hotel, and began 
the Bteep climb. At half-past five he happened to turn around, andi 
‘ beheld the glorious spectacle of the Matterhorn, just; touclied,,l'u> the 
rosy-fingered morning, and looking like a huge pyi-atnid v'|:tca into the 
out of the barren ocean of ice and rock around it.’ TI) ■ ' 
and the Dent Blanche caught the radiant glow ; „l><*f down and took a 
mass of Monte Eosa made it necessary tovjyS and their heels 
before we could hope to see the sun lnjp^®y climbed to the base of 
grew warmer after the splendid 
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VatiguG compelled them to halt frequently for a moment or two. 

At one of tliese halts somebody called out, ‘ Look at Mont Blanc 1 ’ 
and ‘we were at once made aware of the very great height we had 
attained by actually seeing the monarch of the Alps and hia attendant 
Hii tellites right over the top of the Breithom, itself at least 14,000 feet 
high I ’ 

These people moved in single file, and were all tied to a strong 
rope, at regular distances apart, so that if one of them slipped on 
those giddy heights the others could brace themselves on their alpen- 
stocks and save him from darting into the valley, thousands of feet 
below. By-and-by they came to an ice-coated ridge which was tilted 
up at a sharp angle and had a precipice on one side of it. They had 
to climb this, so the guide in the lead cut steps in the ice with his 
hatchet, and as fast as he took his toes out of one of these slight holes, 
the toes of the man behind him occupied it, 

‘ Slowly and steadily we kept on our way over this dangerous part 
of the ascent, and I daresay it was fortunate for some of us that atten- 
tion was distracted from the head by the paramount necessity of look- 
ing after the feet ; /or, while on the left the incline of ice was so steep 
that it would le impossible for any man to save himself in case of a slip, 
unless the others could hold him up, on the right we might drop a 
pebble from the hand over precipices of unknown extent down upon the 
tremendous glacier below, 

‘Great caution, therefore, was absolutely necessary, and in this 
exposed situation we were attacked by all the fury of that grand enemy 
of asphants to Monte Rosa — a severe and bitterly cold wind from the 
north. The fine powdery snow was driven past us in clouds, penetrating 
the inter.stices of our clothes, and the pieces of ice which Hew from the 
blows of Peter’s axe were whisked mto the air, and then dashed ovoje 
the precipice. We had quite enough to do to prevent ouraelve,a .from 
being served in the same ruthless fashion, and now and tlreh, in the 
more violent gusts of wind, were glad to stick our alpenstboks into the 
ice and hold on hard.’ 

Having surmounted this perilous steep, they. -'bit down and took a 
brief rchl, with their backs against a shelterf-rig rock and their heels 
dangling over a bottomless abyss; tben^^^ey climbed to the ba.so of 
another ridge, a more difficult and dai^eroua one still 
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‘ The whole of the ridge was exceedingly narrow, and the fall on 
each side desperately steep, but the ice in ootno of these intervals 
between the maeses of rock assumed the form of a mere sharp edge, 
almost like a knife ; these places, though not more than three or four 
short paces in length, looked uncommonly awkward ; but, like the 
sword leading true believers to the gates of Paradise, they must needs 
be passed before we could attain to the summit of our ambition. These 
were in one or two places so narrow, that in stepping over them with 
toes well turned out for greater security, one end of the foot projected 
over the awfid precipice on the right, while the other was on the beginning 
of the icy slope on the left, which was scarcely less steep than the rochs. 
On these occasions Peter would take my hand, and each of us stretcliing 
as far as we could, he was thus enabled to get a firm footing two paces 
or rather more from me, whence a spring would probably bring him to 
the rock on the other aide ; then, turning round, he called to me to 
come, and taking a couple of steps carefiilly, I was met at the third by 
his outstretched hand ready to clasp mine, and in a moment stood 
by his side. The others followed in much the same fashion. Once 
my right foot slipped on the aide towards the precipice, but I threw 
out my left arm in a moment so that it caught the icy edge under 
my armpit as I fell, and supported me considerably; at the same instant 
I cast my eyes down the side on which I had slipped, and contrived to 
plant my right foot on a piece oi rook as large as a cricket-hall, 
which chanced to protrude through the ice, on the very edge of tdie 
precipice. Being thus anchored fore and aft, as it were, I believe I 
could easily have recovered myself, oven if I had been alone, rhougli it 
must be confessed the situation would have been an awful one ; as it 
was, however, a jerk from Peter settled the matter very soon, and I 
was on ray legs all right in an instant. The rope is an immeii.se helji 
tejOgees of this kind.’ 

pOn,\^ “%they ai lived at the base of a great knob or dome veneered 
It ,, powdered with snow — the utmost summit, the last bit of 
learn to do'*'*' hollow vault of heaven. I'liey net to 

At one exft* creeping, insect-like, up it.s 

and forbidding "f "0«>n>g- 

their shaded cavities. ! few wandering shreds and lilms of 

Fresoirtly one nian'gj toe- 
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koid bi-oke and he fell ! There he 
dfmgled in mid-air at the end of the 
»pe, like a spider, till his Mends 
above hauled him into place again. 

A little bit later the party stood 
apon the wee pedestal of Ihe very 
oummit, in a driving wind, and looked 
out upon the vast green expanses of 
Italy and a shoreless ocean of billowy 
Alps. 

When I had read thus far, Harris 
burst into the room in a noble excite- 
ment and said the ropes and the guides 
were secured, and asked if I was 
ready. I said I believed I wouldn’t 
ascend the Altels this time. I said 
Alp-olimbiiig was a different thing 
from what 1 had supposed it was, and 
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Ko I judged we Jiad better study its points a littie more before we went 
deriiiitely into it. But I told him to retain the guides and order them 
to follow us to Zormatt, because I meant to use them there. I said I 
could feel the spirit of adventure beginning to stir in me, and was sure 
that the fell fascination of Alp-climbing would .soon be upon me. I 
said he could make up his mind to it that we would do a deed before 
we were a week older which would make the hair of the timid curl with 
fright. 

Tbia made Hams happy, and filled him with ambition.s anticipa- 
tions. He went at once to tell tire guides to follow ue to Zeimalt and 
bring iUI their paraphernalia with them. 


and forbidding cra&K^ 
their shaded cavities, 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

A GREAT and priceless thing is a new interest 1 How it takes possession 
of: a man 1 how it clings to him I how it rides him 1 I strode onward 
from the Sohw'areiihaoh hostelry a changed man, a reorganised person- 
ality, I walked in a new world, I saw with new eyes, 1 had been 
looking aloft at the giant snow-peaks only as things to be worshipped 
for their grandeur and magnitude, and their unspeakable grace of 
form ; I looked up at them now, as also things to be conquered and 
climbed. My sense of their grandeur and their noble beauty was 
neither lost nor impaired ; I had gained a new interest in the mountains 
without losing the old ones. I followed the steep lines up, inch by 
inch, with my eye, and noted the possibility or impossibility of follow- 
ing them with iny feet. When I saw a shining helmet of ice projecting 
above the clouds, I tried to imagine I siiw files of black specks toiling 
up it roped together with a gossamer thread. 

We skirted the lonely little lake called the Daubonsoe, and presently 
passed close by a glacier on the right-— a thing like a great river frozen 
solid in its flow and broken square off like a wall at its mouth. I had 
never been so near a glacier before. 

Here we came upon a new board shanty, and found some men 
engaged in building a stone house ; so the Schwarenbach was soon 
to have a rival. We bought a bottle or so of beer here; at any rate 
they called it beer, but I knew by the price that it was dis.solved 
jinvellery, and I perceived by the taste that disso-lvcd jewellery is not 
good stuff to drink. 

We were surrmmded by a hideous de.solation. We stepped forward 
to a sort of jumping-off place, and were confronted by a startling 
contrast; v/e seemed to look down into fairyland. Two or three 




rosa the snowy domes and peaks of the Monte Eosa region. How 
exquisitely gi'een and beautiful that little valley down there was 1 
The distance was not great enough to obliterate details, it only made 
rhem little, and mellow, and dainty, like landscapes and towns seoa 
through the wrong end of a spy -glass. 

Eight under us a naiTow ledge rose up out of the valley, with a 
green, slanting, bench-shaped top, and grouped about upon this 
green-baize bench were a lot of black and white sheep which looked 
merely like over-sized worms» The bench seemed lifted well up into 
our neighbourhood, but that was a deception — ^it was a long way down 


by the most remarkable road I have 
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evor fteen, It wound in corkscrew curves down the face of the colossal 
precipice-— a naiTow way, with always the solid rock wall at one elbow, 
and perpendicular nothingness at the other. We mot an everlasting 
procession of guides, porters, mules, litters, and tourista climbing up 
this steep and muddy path, and there was no room to spare when you 
had to pass a tolerably fat mule. I always took the inside, when I 
h(;!ird or saW the mule coming, and flattened myself against the wall. 

.1 preferred the inside, of course, but I should have had to take it any- 
horv, because the mule prefers the outside. A mule’s preference — on 
a precipice — is a thing to be respected. Well, his choice is always the 
outside. Ilia life is mostly devoted to carrying bulky panniers and 
packages which resst against his body — therefore he is habituated to 
taking the outside edge of mountain paths, to keep his bundles from 
rubbing against rocks or banks on the other. When he goes into the 
passenger business he absurdly clings to his old habit, and keeps one 
leg of his passenger always dangling over the great deeps of the lower 
world, while that passenger’s heart is in the highlands, so to speak. 
More than once I saw a mule’s hind foot cave over the outer edge 
and send earth and rubbish into the bottomless abyss ; and I noticed 
that upon these occasions the rider, whether miile or female, looked 
tolerably unwell. 

There was one place where an 18-inch breadth of light masonry 
had Iwen added to the verge of the path, and as there wa.s a very sharp 
turn here, a panel of fencing had been set up there at some ancient 
time, as a protection. This panel was old and grey and feeble, and the 
light luaaonry had been loosened by recent rains. A young American 
girl came along on a mule, and in making the turn the mule’s hind 
foot caved all the loose masonry and one of the fence posts overboard; 
the mule gave a violent lurch inboard to save himself, and succeeded in 
tlie effort, but that girl turned as wliite as the snows of Mont Blanc 
for a moment. 

The path here was simply a groove cut into the face of the 
precipice; there was a four-foot breadth of solid rook under the 
traveller, and a four-foot breadth of solid rock just above bis head, 
like the roof of a narrow porch ; he could look out fr'otn this gallery 
and nee a sheer summitless and bottomless w'all of rock before him, 
fscfoas a gorge or crf«'-k a biseuit’s toss in width — but he could not 
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sfiemc.d to me tliat most of tbe ladies looked pale and nauseated ; 
their general aspect gave me the idea that they were patiently enduring 



a horrible suffering. As a rale, they looked at their laps, and left the 
scenery to take care of itself. 

But the most frightened creature I saw was a led horse that ovei-- 
took us. Poor fellow I he had been born and reared in the grassy 
levels of the Kandersteg valley, and had never seen anything like this 
hideous place before. Every few steps he would stop short, glance 
wildly out from the dizzy height, and then spread his red nostrils 
wide and pant as violently as if he had been running a race; and 
all the while he quaked fi’om head to heel as with a palsy. He was a 
handsome fellow, and he made a fine statuesque picture of terror, but 
it was pitiful to see him suffer so. 

This dreadful path has had its tragedy, Baedeker, with his 
customary over-terseness, begins and ends the tale thus : ‘ The descent 
on horseback should be avoided. In 1861 a Comtesae d’Herlmcourt 
fell from her saddle over the precipice and was killed on the spot.' 

We looked over the precipice there, and saw the monument which 
commeitiorates the event. It stands in the bottom of the gorge, in a 
place which has been hollowed out of the rock to protect it from the 
torrent and the storms. Onr old guide never .spoke but when spoken 
to, and then limited himself to a syllable or two ; but when we asked 
him about this tragedy he showed a strong interest in tbe matter, 
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He said the Conntess was very pretty, anti very young — hardly ont (if 
her girlhood, in fact. She was newly man-iod, and was on her bridfil 
tour. The young husband was riding a little in advance; cme guide 

! waa loading the lius- 
band’a horse, another 
was leading the bride’s. 
The old man^ eon.-' 
tinued — 

‘ The guide that was 
leading the husband’s 
horse happened to 
.glance back, and there 
was that poor young 
thing sitting up staring 
out over the precipice ; 
and her face began to, 
bend downward a little, , 
and she put up her twO , 
hands slowly and met it 
— so — and put them flat 
against her eyes— so — 
and then she sank out 
of the saddle, with a 
sharp shriek, and one 
caught only the flash of 
a dress, and it was all 


Then after a pause— 
‘ Ah, yes, that guide 
them all. Ho saw them all, just as I 


c pause — 

saw them all. My God, that was me. 1 was that 

been the one event of the old man’s life; so one may 
e sure he had forgotten no detail conneoled with it. ll’e listined 
I oJl he had to say about what was done and what happened and 
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vrhafc was add after the sorrowful occurrence, and a painful story it 

When we had wound down toward the valley until wo were abotit 
on the last spiral of the corkscrew, Harris’s hat blew over the last 
remaining bit of precipice— a small cliff a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty feet high — and sailed down towards a steep slant composed of 
rough chips and fragments which the weather Lad flaked away from the 
precipices. We went leisurely down there, expecting to find it without 
iuiy trouble, but we had made a mistake as to that. We hunted during 
a couple of hours — not because the old straw hat was valuable, but 
out of curiosity to find out how such a thing could manage to conceal 
itself in open gi-ound where there was nothing for it to hide behind. 
When one is reading in bed, and lays his paper-knife down, he cannot 
find it again if it is smaller than a sabre ; that hat was as stubborn as 
any paper-knife could have been, and we finally had to give it up ; 
but we found a fragment that had once belonged to an opera-glass, 
and by digging aroimd and turning over the rooks we gradually 
collected all the lenses and the cylinders and the various odds and ends 
that go to make up a complete opera-glass. We afterwards had the 
thing reconstructed, and the owner can have his adventurous long- 
lost property by submitting proofs and paying .costs of rehabilitation. 
Wo had hopes of finding the owner there, distributed around amongst 
the rocks, for it would have made an elegant paragraph ; but we were 
disappointed. Still, we were far from being disheartened, for there was 
a considerable area which we had not thoroughly searched ; we were 
satisfied ho was there, somewhere, so we resolved to wait over a day 
at Leuk and come back and get him. Then we sat down to polish off 
the perspiration and armnge about what we would do with him 
when we got him. Harris was for contributing him to the British 
Museum ; but I was for mailing him to his widow. That is the 
difference between Harris and me : Harris is all for display, I am all 
for riie simple right, even though I lose money by it. Harris argued in 
favour of his proposition and against mine; I argued in fitvour of 
mine and against his. The discussion warmed into a dibpute; the 
dispute warmed into a quarrel. I finally said, very decidedly — 

‘ My mind is made up. He goes to the widow ’ 
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‘ And my mind is made up. He goes to tlie Museum, 

I snid, calmly — 

‘ The Museum may ■vrliiatle when it gets him.’ 

Harris retorted— 

‘ The widow may save herself the trouble of whistling, for I will sot 
that she never gets him.’ 

After some angry bandying of epithets, I said — 

‘ It seems to me that you are taking on a good many airs about 
these remains. I don’t quite see what you’ve got to say about them i ’ 

‘7? I’ve got all to say about them. They’d never have been 
thought of if I hadn’t found thmr opera-glass. The ooipse belong.s to 
me, and I’ll do as I please with him.’ 

I was leader of the Expedition, and all discoveries achieved by it 
naturally belonged to me. I was entitled to these remains, and could 
have enforced my right ; but rather than have bad blood about the 
matter, I said we would toss up for them. I threw heads and won, 
but it was a barren victory, for although we spent all the next day 
searching, we never found a bone. I cannot imagine what could ever 
have become of that fellow. 

The town in the valley is called Leuk or Leukerbad. We pointed 
our course toward it, down a verdant slope which was adorned with 
fringed gentians and other flowers, and presently entered the narrow 
alleys of the outskirts and waded toward the middle of the town 
through liquid ‘ fertiliser.’ They ought to either pave that village or 
organise a ferry. 

Harris’s body was simply a chamois-pasture; his person was 
populous with the little hungry pests ; his akin, when he stripped, was 
splotched like a scarlet fever patient’s; so, when we were about to 
enter one of the Leukerbad inns, and he noticed its sign, ‘ Chamois 
Hotel,’ he refused to stop there. He Kiid the chamois was plentiful 
enough, without hunting up hotels whei'C they made a specialty of 
it. I was indifferent, for the chamois is a creature that will neither 
bite me nor abide with me: but to calm Harris, we went to the 
H&tel des Alpes. 

At the t<ible ^Mte we had this for an incident. A very grave 
man — ^in fact his gravity amounted to : solemnity, and almost to 
austerity — sat opposite us, and he was ■* tight,’ but doing his befit 
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to appeal’ sober. He took up a corked bottle of wine, tilted it over 
his glass a while, then set it out of the way with a contented look, and 
went on with his dinner. 

Presently he put his glass to his mouth, and of ooui-fo found it 
empty. He looked puzzled and 
glanced furtively and suspiciously 
out of the corner of his eye at a 
benignant and unconscious old 
lady who sat at his right. Shook 
his head, aa much as to say, ‘ No, 
she couldn’t have done it.’ He 
tilted the corked bottle over his 
glass again, meantime se.a]’ching 
around with his watery eye to see 
if anybody was watching him. He 
ate a few mouthfuls, raised his 
glass to his lips, and of course it 
was still empty. He bent an 
injured and accusing side-gaze 
upon that unconscious old lady, 
which was a study to see. She 
went on eating and gave no sign. 

He took up his gkuss and his bottle, 
with a wise private nod of his head, and set them gravely on the left- 
hand side of his jil.-ite — poured himself another imaginary drink — 
went to work with his knife and fork once more — presently lifted his 
glass with good confidence, and found it empty, as usual. 

This was almost a petrifying surprise. Ho straightened himself up 
in his chair and deliberately and sorrowfully inspected the busy old 
ladies at his elbows, first one and then the other. At last he softly 
pushed his plate away, set his glass directly in front of him, held on 
to it with his left hand, and proceeded to pour with his right. This 
time he obseived that nothing came. He turned the bottle clear 
upside down; still nothing issued from it; a plaintive look came 
into his face, and he said, aa if to himself, ‘ Vc / They've got it all I ’ 
Then he set the bottle down, resignedly, and took the rest of his dinne* 
dry, 
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It, .was at that table ^hote, too, that I had under inspection the 
largest lady I have ever seen in private life. She was over seven feet 
high, and magnificently proportioned. Wliat had first called my 
attention to her was my stepping on an outlying flange of her foot, and 
hejiring, from up toward the ceiling, a deep ‘ Pardon, m’sieu, but you 
encroach 1 ’ 

That was when we were coming through the hall, and the place 
was dim, and I could see 
her only vaguely. The 
thing which called my 
attention to her the second 
time was, that at a table 
beyond ours were two very 
pi’etty girls, and this gi'eat 
lady came in and sat down 
between them and me and 
blotted out the view. She 
had a handsome face, and 
she was very finely formed 
, — perfectly formed,! should 
say. But she made every- 
body around her look trivial 
and commonplace. Ladies 
near her looked like 
children, and the men about 
her looked mean. They 
looked like failures; and 
they looked as if they felt 
BO, too. She sat with her 
in my life. I would have 
so liked to see the moon rise over it. The whole congregation waited, 
under one prete.’it or another, till she finished her dinner and went out ; 
they wanted to see her at her full altitude, and they found it worth 
tarrying for. She filled one’s idea of what an empress ought to he, 
when she rose up in her unapproachable grandeiU and moved superbly 
eut of that place. 

We were not at Leuk m timn to see her at her heaviest weight, 
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She had suffered from corpulence, and had come there to get rid of 
her extra flesh in the baths. Five weeks of soaking — five uninterr upted 
hours of it every day — had aecomplished her ptu-pose and reduced her 
to the right proportions. 

Those baths remove fat, and also skin-diseases. The patients 
remain in the great tanks hours at a time. A dozen gentlemen and 
ladies occupy a tank together, and amuse themselves with rompiiigs 
and various games. They have floating desks and tables, and they 



rend or lunch or play chess in water tliat is breast-deep. The 
toui'ist can step in and view this novel spectoole if he chooses. There’s 
a poor-box, and he will have to contribute. There are several of 
these big bathing-houses, and you can always tell when you are 
near one of them by the romping noises and shouts of laughter that 
proceed fi;oin it. The water is running water, and changes all the 
}4nie, else a patient with a ringworm might take the bath with only a 
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partial success, since while he was ridding himself of his ringworm he 
might catch the itch. 

The next morning we wandered back np the gi'cen valley, leisurely, 
with the curving walls of those bare and stupendous precipices rising 
into the clouds before us, I had never seen a clean, bare precipice 
stretching up 5,000 feet above me before, and I never sliall expect 
to see another one. They exist, perhaps, but not in places where one 
cjin easily get close to them. This pile of stone is peculiar. From its 
base to the soaring tops of its mighty towers, all its lines and all its 
details vaguely suggest human architecture. There are rudimeniiiry 
bow wiirdows, cornices, chimneys, demarcations of stories, &c. One 
could sit and stare up there and study the features and exquisite graces 
of this grand structure, bit by bit, and day after day, and never weary 
his interest. The termination, toward the town, observed in profile, is 
the perfection of shape. It comes down out of the clouds in a succession 
of rounded, colossal, terrace-llke projections' — a stairway for the gods ; 
at its head ^ring several lofty storm-scarred towers, one above 
another, with faint films of vapour curling always about them like 
spectral banners. If there were a king whose realms included the 
whole world, hero would bo the palace meet and proper for such a 
monarch. He would only need to hollow it out and put in the electric 
light. He could give audience to a nation at a time under its roof. 

Our search for those remainshaving failed, we inspected with a glass 
the dim and distant track of an old-time avalanche that once swept 
down from some pine-grown summits beliind the town and swept 
away the houses and buried the people; then we struck down the 
road that leads toward the Rhone, to see the famous Ladders. These 
perilous things are built against the pei-pendictrlar face of a cliff two 
or throe hundred feet high. The peasants, of both sexes, were 
climbing up and down tliem, with hesivy loads on their backs. I 
ordered Harris to make the ascent, so I could put the thrill and horror 
of it in my book, and he accomplished the feat successfully, through a 
sub-agent, for three francs, which I paid. It makes me shudder yet 
when I think of what I felt when I was clinging there between heaven 
and eai'th in the person of that proxy. At times the world swam 
around me, and I could hardly keep from letting go, so dizzying was 
the appalling danger. Many a person would have given up and 
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descended, but I stuck to my tosk, and would not yield until I had 
accomplished it. I felt a just pride in my exploit, but I would not 
have repeated It for tne wealth of the world. I shall break my neck 
yet with some such foolhardy performance, for warnings never seem 
tfj have any lasting effect upon me. When the people of the hotel 
found that I had been climbing those crazy Ladders, it made me an 
object of considerable distinction. 

Next morning, early, we drove to the Rhone valley and took the 
train for Visp, There we shouldered our knap.sacks and things, and 
set out on foot, in a tremendous rain, up the winding gorge, towards 
Zei-matt. Hour after hour we slopped along, by the roaring torrent, 
and under noble Lesser Alps which were clothed in rich velvety 
green all the way up, and had little atomy Swiss homes perched 
upon grassy benches along their mist-dimmed heights. 

The rain oontinued to pour and torrent to boom, and we con- 
tinued to enjoy both. At the one spot where this torrent tossed its 
white mane highest, and thundered loudest, and lashed the big boulders 
fiercest, the canton had done itself the honour to build the flimsiest 
wooden bridge that exists in the world. While we were walking 
over it, along with a party of horsemen, I noticed that even the larger 
rain-drops made it shake. I called Harris’s attention to it, and he noticed 
it too. It seemed to me that if I owned an elephant that was a keep- 
sake, and I thought a good deal of him, I would think twice before I 
would ride him over that bridge, 

We climbed up to the village of St. Nicholas, about half-past four 
in the afternoon, waded ankle-deep through the fertiliser-juice, and 
stopped at a new and nice hotel close by the little church. We 
stripped and went to bed, and sent om‘ clothes down to be baked. 
All the horde of soaked tourists did the siime. That chaos of clothing 
got mixed in the kitchen, and there were consequences. I did not 
get back the same drawers I sent down, when our things came up at 
6.1.5 ; I got a pair on a new plan. They were merely a pair of 
white ruffle-cuffed absurdities, hitched together at the top with a 
narrow band, and they did not come quite down to my knees. They 
were preity enough, but they made me feel like two people, and discon- 
neoted at that. The man must have been an idiot that got himself uj 
lilie that, to rough it in the Swiss mountains. The shirt they 
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brought me was shorter than the drawers, and hadn’t any sleeves to it 

at least it hadn’t anything more than what Mr. Darwin would call 

* rndimentaiy ’ sleeves; tliese had ‘edging’ around them, hut the 
bosom was ridiculously plain. The knit silk undor-ahirt they brought 
me was on a new plan, and was really a sensible thing; it opened 
behind, and had pockets in it to put your shoulder-blades in ; but they 
did not seem to fit mine, and so I found it a sort n:l: uncomfortable 
garment. They gave my bobtail coat to somebody else, and sent mo 


an nlster suitable tor a girafl'e. I had to tie my collar on, because there 
was no button behind on that foolish little shirt which I described a 
while ago. 

: When 1 was dressed tor dinner at 6.30, I was too loose in some 
places and too tight in others, and altogether I felt slovenly and ill- 
conditioned. However, liie people at the table d'hote were no better 
off than I was ; they had everybody’s clothes but tlieir own on. A 
long stranger recognised his ulster as soon as he saw the tail of it 
following me in, but nobody claimed my shirts or my drawers, though 
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S described them as well as I was able. I gave them to the oharaber- 
maid that night when I went to bed, and she probably found the owner, 
for my own thinga were on a chair outside my door in the morning. 

There was a loveable English clergyman who did not get to the 
table d'hote at all. His breeches had turned up missing, and without 
■any equivalent. He said he was not more particular than other 
people, but he had noticed that a clergyman at dinner without fjny 
bi oiichea was almost sure to excite remark. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


We did not over sleep at St. Nichoka. Tlio cluircli-boll began to ring 
at 4.30 in tlie morning, and from the length of time it continued to 
ring I judged that it tiikea the Swiss sinner a good while to get the 
invitation through his head. Moat church-bolls in the world are of 
poor quality, and have a harsh and rasping sound wliich up.set8 the 
temper and produces much din, but the St. Nicholas bell is a good deal 
the worst one that has been contrived yet, and is peculiarly maddening 
in its operation. Still, it may have its right and its excuse to exist, for 
the community is poor and not every citizen can alTbrd a clock, per- 
haps ; but there cannot be any excuse for our church-bells at home, 
for there is no family in America without a clock, and consequently 
there is no fair pretext for the usual Sunday medley of dreadful sounds 
that issues from our steeples. There is much more profanity in 
America on Sunday than in all the other six days of the week put 
together, and it is of a more bitter and malignant obaractor than the 
week-day profanity, too. It is produced by the cracked-pot clangour 
of the cheap church-bells. 

We build oui' churches almost without regard to cost; we roar 
an edifice which is an adornment to the town, and we gild it, and 
fresco it, and mortgage it, and do everything we can think of to 
perfect it, and 'then spoil it all by putting a bell on it "17111011 afiliots 
everybody who heiirs it, giving some the headache, others St. Vitus’s 
dance, and the rest the blind-staggers. 

An American village at ten o’clock on a summer Sunday is the 
quietest and peacefullest and holiest thing in nature ; but it is a pretty 
different thing half an hour later. Mr. Poe’s poem of the ‘ Bells ’ 
stands incomplete to this day ; but it is well enough that it is ho, 
for the public reciter or * reader ' who goes around trying to iinitaie the 
Bounds of the various sorts of beUa with his voice would find liinMelf 
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"Tip a atump V -when he got to the church-bell — aa Joseph Addison 
would say. The church is always trying to get other people to reform ; 


it might: not be a bad idea to reform 
itself a little, by way of example. It 
is still clinging to one or two things 
which were usefiil once but which are 
noli tjseful now, neither are they orna- 
mental, One is the beU-ringing to re- 
mind a clock-caked torvn that it is 
chnroh-time, and another is the read- 
ing from the pulpit of a tedious list 
of ‘ notices ’ which everybody who is 
interested has already read in the news- 
paper, The clergyman even reads the 
hymn through — a relic of an ancien 
time when hymn-books were scarce and 
costly; but everybody has a hymn-book 
now, and so the public reading is no 
longer necessary. It is not merely un- 
necessary, it is generally painfiil; for 
the average clergyman could not fire 
into his congregation with a shot-gun 
and hit a worse reader than himself, 
unless the weapon scattered shamefully. 
I am not meaning to be flippant and 
irreverent, I am only meaning to be 
truthful. The average clergyman, in 
all countries and of all denominations, 
is a very bad reader. One would think 
he would at least learn how to read 
the Lord’s Prayer, by-and-by, but it is 
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not so. He races through it as if ho 


thought the quicker he got it in the sooner it would be answered, 
A person who does not appreciate the exceeding value of pauses, and 
does not know how to measure their duration judiciously, cemnot 
render the grand simplicity and dignity of a composition like th»t 
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We took a tolerably early breakfast, and tramped ofF toward Zermatt 
through the reeking lanes of the village, glad to get away from that 
bell. By-and-by we had a fine spectacle on our right. It was the 
warlike butt-end of a huge glacier, which looked down on us from 
an Alpine height which was well up.in the bine sky. It was an asto- 
nishing amount of ice to be compacted together in one rnaas. We 
ciphered upon it and decided that it was not less than several hundred 
feet from the base of the wall of solid ice to the top of it — Harris 
believed it was really twice that. We judged that if St. Paul’s, St, 
Peter’s, the Great Pyramid, the Strasbuig Cathedral, and the Capitol 
at Washington were clustered against that wall, a man sitting on its 
upper edge could not hang his hat on the top of any one of them with- 
out reaching down three or fom- hundred feet — a thing which, of 
course, no man could do. 

To me, that mighty glacier was very beautiful. I did not imagine 
that anybody could find fault with it; but I was mistaken, Harris 
had been snarling for several days. He was a rabid Protestant, and 
he was always saying — 

‘In the Protestaut cantons you never see such poverty and dirt 
and squalor as you do in this Catholic one ; you never see the lanes 
and alleys flowing with foulness ; you never see such wretched little 
sties of houses; you never see an inverted tin turnip on top of a church 
for a dome; and as for a church- bell, why, you never hear a church- 
bell at all.’ 

All this morning he had been finding fault, straight along. First 
it was with the mud. He said, ‘ It ain’t muddy in a Protestant 
canton when it rains.’ Then it was with the dogs : ‘ They don't have 
those lop-eared dogs in a Protest.mt cinton’ Then it was with the 
roads : ‘ They don’t leave the roads to make themselves in a Protestant 
canton, the people wake them — and they make a road that ts a road, 
toow’ Next it was the goats: ‘You never see a goat shedding tears 
in a Protestant canton — a goat, there, is one of tiie cheerfulle.st objects 
in nature.’ Next it was the chamois; ‘You never see a Protestant 
chamois act like one of these — they take a bite or two and go; but 
these fellows camp witli you and stay.’ Then it was the guide-boards : 
‘In a Protestant canton you couldn’t get lost if you wanted to, but you 
never see a guide-board in a Catholic oimton.’ Next, ‘ You never sec 
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any ilower-boxes. in the windows, here — never anything but now and 
then a cat — a. torpid one ; but you take a Protestant canton : windows 
perfectly lovely with flowers — and as for cats, there’s just acres of them. 
These folks in this canton leave a road to make itself, and then fine you 
three franca if you “ trot ” over it — as if a horse could trot over such 
a sarcasm of a road.’ Next about the goitre : ‘ They talk about goitre 1 
■ — 1 haven’t seen a goitre in this whole canton that I couldn’t put in a 
hat.’ 

He had growled at everything, but I judged it would puzzle him 
to find anything the matter with this majestic glacier. I intimated 
as much ; but he was ready, and said with surly discontent — 

‘ You ought to see them in the Protestant cantons.’ 

This irritated me. But I concealed the feeling, and asked — 

‘ What is the matter with this one ? ’ 

‘Matter? Why, it ain’t in any kind of condition. They never 
take any care of a glacier here. The moraine has been spilling gravel 
around it, and got it all dirty.’ 

‘ Why, man, they can’t help that.’ 

‘ Theyl You’re right. That is, they won't. They could if they 
wanted to. You never see a speck of dirt on a Protestant glacier. 
Look at the Rhone glacier. It is fifteen miles long, and seven hundred 
feet thick. If this was a Protestant glacier you wouldn’t see it looking 
like this, I can teU you.’ 

‘ That is nonsense. What would they do with it ? ’ 

‘They would whitewash it. They always do.’ 

I did not believe a word of tliis, but rather than have trouble I 
let it go; for it is a waste of breath to argue with a bigot. I even 
doubted if the Rhone glacier was in a Protestant canton ; but I did not 
know, so I could not make anything by contradicting a man who would 
probably put me down at once with manufactured evidence. 

About nine miles from St. Nicholas we crossed a bridge over the 
raging torrent of the Visp, and came to a long strip of flimsy fencing 
which was pretending to secure people from tumbling over a perpendi- 
cular wall forty feet high and into the river. Three children were 
approaching ; one of them, a little girl about eight years old, was 
running ; when pretty close to us she stumbled and fell, and her foot 
shot under the rail of the fence and for «. moment projected ovei' the 
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stisra,m. It gave ua a sharp shock, for we thought she was gone, mu'«| 
for the ground slanted steeply, and to save herself seemed a tilieer im- 
possibility ; but she managed to scramble up, and ran by us laughing. 

We went forward and examined the place and saw the long tracks 
which her feet had made in the dirt when they darted over tho verge. 


If she had finished her trip she would have struck some 
on the edge of the water, and then the torrent would havi 
her down- stream among the half-covered boulders, and she vi 
been pounded to pulp in two minutes. We had come e: 
near witueasing her death. 


big rocks 
m snatched 
would have 
3Xccedingly 
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And now Harris’s contrary nature and inborn Eifjlfisthnefis were 
strikingly manifested. He baa no spirit of aelf-denial. He began 
straiglit off, and continned for an hour, to express hia gratitude that 
the child was not destroyed. I never saw such a man. That waa the. 
kind of person he was ; just so he was gi-atified, he never cared any - 
thing about anybody else. I had noticed that trait in him, over and 
over again. Often, of course, it waa mere hecdlesaness, mere want of 
reflectioii, Doubtle.® this may have been the case in moat instances, 
but it was not the less hard to bear on that account— and after all, 
its bottom, its groundwork, was selfishness. There is no avoiding 
that conclusion. In the in.stance under consideration, I did think the 
indecency of running on in that way might occur to him ; but no, 
the child wa.s saved and he wa.s glad, that was sufficient — he cared not 
a straw for my feelings, or my loss of such a literary plum, snatched 
from my very mouth at the instant it was ready to drop into it. His 
selfishness was sufficient to place his own gratification in being spared 
suffering clear before all concern for me, his friend. Apparently he did 
not once reflect upon the valuable details which would have fallen 
like a windfall to me: fishing the child out — witnessing the surprise of 
the family and the stir the thing would have made among the peasants — 
then a Swiss funeral — then the roadside monument, to be paid for 
by us and have our names mentioned in it. And we should have 
gone irito Baedeker and been immortal. I was silent I was too ranch 
hurt to complain. If he could act so, and be so heedless and so frivolous 
at such a time, and actually seem to glory in it, after all I had done 
for him, I would have cut my hand off before I would let him see that 
I w^as wounded. 

We were approaching Zermatt, consequently we wore approaching 
the renowned Matterhorn. A month before this mountain had been 
only a name to us, but latterly we had been moving through a steadily 
thickening double row of pictures of it, done in oil, water, ohrorao, 
wood, steel, copper, crayon, and photography, and so it had at length 
become a shape to us — and a very distinct, decided, and familiar one, 
too. We were expecting to recognise .that mountain whenever or 
wherever we should run across it. We were not deceived. The mon - 
arch waa far away when we first siiw him, but there waa no such 
thing as mistaking him. He has the rare peculiarity of standing by 
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himself. Ho is peculiarly steep, too, and ie also most oddly shaped, 
He towers into the sky like a colossal wedgo, with the upper third 
of its blade bent a little to the left. The broad base of this montte 
wedge ia phuited upon a grand glacior-paved Alpine platlbrm whosn 
elevation is ten thousand feet above sea level; as the wedgo itself ia 
some five thousand feet, high, it follows that its apex is about fifle.en 
thouBiind feet above sea level. So the whole bulk of tliis etately pietse 
of rook, this sky-cleaving monolith, is above the line of eternal snow. 
Yet while all its giant neighbours have the look of being built of solid 
snow, from their waists up, the Matterhorn stands blaok and naked and 
forbidding the year round, or merely powdered or streaked with white 
in places, for its sides are so steep that the snow cannot stay there. 
Its strange form, its august isolation, and its majestic unkinship with its 
own kind, make it, so to speak, the Napoleon of the mountain world. 
‘ Grand, gloomy, and peculiar,’ is a phrase which fits it as aptly as it 
fitted the great captain. 

Think of a monument a mile high, standing on a pedestal two 
miles high 1 This ia what the Matterhorn Ls — a monument. Its office 
henceforth, for all time, will bo to keep watch and ward over the secret 
resting-place of the young Lord Douglas, who in 18fi5 was precipitated 
from the summit over a precipice 4,000 leet high, and never seen again. 
No man ever had such a monument as this before. The most imposing 
of the world’s other monuments are but atoms compared to it ; and 
they will perish, and tlieir places will pass from memory, but this will 
remain,' 

A walk from St. Nicholas to Zermatt is a wonderful experience. 
Nature is built on a stupendous plan in that region. One marches 
continually between walls that are piled into the skies, with their 
upper heights broken into a confusion of sublime shapes that gleam 
white and cold against the background of blue ; and here and there 
one sees a big glacier displaying its grandeurs on the top of a precipice, 
or a graceful cascade leaping and flashing down tlje green declivities. 

> The accident -which cost Lord Donglas his life (see Ohaptor XLI.) also 
cost the lives of three other men. Those throe foil foiu'-flfthe of a mile, and 
their hodies were afterwards found lying side by aide upon a glacier, -whence they 
were homo to Zermatt and hnried in the churchyard. The remains of Lord 
Louglss have never been found. The secret of his sepulchi’e, like that of Moses, 
"WBt remain a mystery always. 
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There is nothing tame, or cheap, or tiwal — it is all magnificent. 
That short valley ia a picture gallery of a notable kind, for it contaiua 
no mediooi'lties ; from end to end the Creator has hung it with His 
masterpieces. 

We made Zermatt at three in the afternoon, nine hours orrt from 
St. Nicholas. Distance, by guide-book, twelve miles ; by pedometer, 
Bovenfcy-two. We wo:re in the heart and home of themormtain-climbers 
now, as all visible things testified. The snow-peaks did not hold them- 
selves aloof, iir aristocratic reserve; they nestled close around, in a 
friendly soci.able way ; guides, with the ropes and axes, and other im- 
plements of their fearful calling slung about their persons, roosted in a 
long line upon a stone wall in front of the hotel, and waited for custo- 
mers; sun-bumed climbers in mountaineering costume, and followed 
by their guides and porters, arrived from time to time, from break-neck 
expeditions among the peaks and glaciers of the High Alps ; male and 
female tourists, on mules, filed by in a continuous procession, hotel- 
ward-bound from wild adventures which would grow in grandeur 


every tirrj;; — y 're described at the English or American fireside, 

and .-ahimen®-^ \ sible itself. 

■anket bags ^ this was not a make-believe home of the 


Alp '“P Iq- ■ — "by our heated imaginations ; no, for here was 

Mr. Girdlestone himself, the famous Englishman who hunts his way 
to the most formidable Alpine summits without a guide. I was not 
equal to imagining a Girdlestone ; it was all I could do to even realise 
him, while looking straight at him at short range. I would mther face 
whole Hyde Parks of artillery than the ghastly forms of death which 
he has faced among the peaks and precipices of the mountains. There 
is probably no pleasure equal to the pleasure of climbing a dangerous 
Alp ; but it is a pleasure which is confined strictly to people who can ;j'- 

find pleasure in it. I have not jumped to this conclusion ; I have ;]! 

travelled to it per gravel train, so to speak. I have thought the ■ 

thing all out, and am quite sure I am right. A born climber’s appetite 
for climbing is hard to satisly ; when it comes upon him he is like a 
starving man with a feast before him ; ho may have other business on B 

hand, but it must wait. Mr. Girdlestone had had his usual summer 
holiday in the Alps, and had spent it in his usual way, hunting for 
unique chances to break his neck; his vacation was over, and his 
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luggage packed for England, but all of a sudduii a hunger liud come upon 
him to climb the ti-emendoua WeiBahorn once more, for he had hoard 
of a new and utterly impoBsible route up it, Hia baggage ivaa uupaclied 
at onoe, and now he and a friend, laden with luuipaaolta, ice-axes, 
coils of rope, and canteens of milk, were just setting out. They would 
spend the niglit high up among the snows, somewhere, and get up 
at two in the morning and finish the enterprise. I hiul a strong 
desh-e to go with them, but forced it down — a feat which Mr. (Jirdkv 
Btone, with all his fortitude, could not do. 

Even ladies catch the climbing mania, and are unable to throvir 
it oft'. A famous climber of that sex had attempted the Weisshom a 
few days before our arrival, and she and her guides had lost their way 
in a snowstorm high up among the peaks and glaciers, and been forced 
to wander around a good while before they could find a way down. 
When this lady reached the bottom slie had been on her feet twenty- 
three hours ! 

Our guides, faired on the Gemmi, were already at Zermatt when 
we reached there. So there was nothing to interfere wi^^ our getting 
up an adventure whenever we should choose the time a-'’" '^e^bjeot. 
I , resolved to devote my first evening in Zermatt to 
subject of Alpine climbing, by way of preparation. ■>), ■* 

I read several books, and here are some of the things I found out 
One’s shoes must be strong and heavy and have pointed hobnails in 
them. The alpenstock must be of the best wood, for if it should 
break loss of life might be the result. One should carry an axe to 
cut steps in the ice with, on the great heights. There must be a 
ladder, for there are steep bits of rock which can bo surmounted with 
this instrument. — or this uteu.sil — but could not be surmounted without 
it ; suoh an obstruction has compelled the tourist to waste hours hunt- 
ing another route, when a ladder would have saved him all trouble. 
One must have from LbO to 500 feet of strong rope, to be used in 
lowering the party down steep declivities, which are too steep and 
smooth to be traversed in any other way. One must have a at(!el 
hook on another rope— a very useful thing; for when one is ascending, 
and comes to a low bluff' which is yet too high for the ladder, he 
swings tins rope aloft like a lasso, the hook catches at the top of the 
bluff, and then the tourist climbs ihe rope hand over hand — being 
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always particular to try and forget that if the hook gives way he will 
never stop falling till he arrives in some part of Switzerland where 
they are not expecting him. Another important thing— there must 
bo a rope to tie the whole party together with, so that if one falls from 
a mountain or down a 
botwmless chasm in a 
glacier, the others may 
brace back on the rope 
and save him. One must 
have a silk veil, to protect 
his face from snow, sleet, 
hail, and gale, and colonr- 
ed goggles to protect hie 
eyes from that dangerous 
enemy, snow- blindness. 

Finally, there must be 
some porters, to carry pro- 
visions, wine, and soionti- 
fio instruments, and also 
blanket bags for t&e party 
to sleep in. 

I closed my readings 
with a fearful adventure 
which Mr. Wliymper once 
had on the Matterhorn 
when he was prowling 
around alone, 5,000 feet above the town of Briel. He was edging bis 
way gingerly around the corner of a precipice where the upper edge 
of a sliarp declivity of ice-glazed snow joined it. This declivity 
swept down a couple of hundred feet, into a gully which curved around 
and ended at a precipice 800 feet high, overlooking a glacier. His 
foot .slipped, and ho fell. He says: — 

* My knap.sack brought my head down first, and I pitched into 
some rocks about a dozen feet below; they caught something, and 
tumbled me off the edge, head over heels, into the gully; the l)aloa 
■A as dashed from my hands, and I whirled downwards in a series of 
bounds, each longer than the last; now over ice, now into rocks, strik- 
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ing my head four or five timeB, each time with incmf'cd force. TJia 
last boixrul Bent me spinning tlirongh the air in a leap of fifty or sixty 
feet, from one side of the gully to the other, and I struck tlie rocks, 
luckily, with the whole of ray left aide. They c;iught niy clothes; for sx 
moment, and I fell back on to the snow with motion firreated. My 
head fortunately came the right side up, and a tew frantic catoluia 
brought me to a halt in the neck of the gtilly and on the verge of the 
precipice. Baton, hat, and veil akimmed by .and disappeared, ittn! 


of the rocks — which I hsid started — n.s tlioy fell on to tlie 
told how narrow had been the escape from utter destruction. 
I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten feet 
have taken me in one gigantic leiip of 800 fiiet on to the 


situation was sufficiently serious. The rocks could not be lot 
and the blood was spirting out of more than twenty 
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hint;, in a, momenl; of inspiration, I kicked out a big lump of snow and 
stuck it as plaister on my head. The idea was a happy one, and the 
flow of blood diminished. Then, scrambling up, I got, not a inoniont 
too soon, to a place of safety, and fainted away. The sun was setting 
when consciousness returned, and it was pitch-dark before the Great 
Staircase was descended ; but by a combination of luck and cave, the 
whole 4,700 feet of descent to Breil was accomplished withont a slip, 
or once missing the way,’ 

His wounds kept him a-bed some days. Then he got up and 
climbed that mountain again. That is the way with a true Alp-climber, 
the more fan he has, the more he wanta. 


1 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

After I had finished my readings I was no longer myself; ,I was 
tranced, uplifted, intoxicated, by the almost incredible perils and 
adventures 1 had been following my authors through, and the triumphs 
I had been sharing with them. I sat silent some time, then turned to 
Hariia, and said — 

‘ My mind is made up,’ 

Something in my tone struck him ; and when he glanced at my eye 
and read what was written there, his face paled perceptibly. He 
hesitated a moment, then said — 

‘ Speak.’ 

I answered with perfect calmness — 

‘ I WILT. ASCEND THE RiFFELJJERG.’ 

If I had shot my poor friend he could not have fallen from his 
chair more suddenly. If I had been his father be could not have 
pleaded harder to get me to give up my purpose. But I turned a 
deaf ear to all lie said. When he perceived at lust that nothing could 
alter my determination he ceased to urge, and for a while tba deep 
silence was broken only by his sobs. I sat in marble resolution, with 
my eyes fixed upon vacancy, for in spirit I was already wrestling with 
the perils of the mountains, and my friend sat gazing at me in adoring 
admiration through hia tears. At last he threw himself upon me in a 
loving embrace, and exclaimed in broken tones — 

‘ Your Harris will never desert you. We will die together 1 ’ 

I cheered the noble fellow with praises, and soon his fears were 
forgotten, and he was eager for tlie adventure. He wanted to summon 
the guides at once and leave at two in the morning, as he supposed 
the custom was ; but I explained that nobody was looking at that 
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ham, and tlnat the start in the dark was not usually made from the 
village, but from the first night’s resting-place on the mountain aide. 
1 said we would leave the village at three or four p.m. on the moreow ; 
meantime he could notify the guides, and also let the public know of 
the attempt which we proposed to make, 

I went to bed, but not to sleep. No man can sleep when ho ip 
about to undertake one of these Alpine exploits. I tossed feverishly 
all night long, and was glad enough when I heard the clock strike half- 
past eleven, and knew it was time to get up for dinner. I rose jaded 
imd rusty, and went to the noon meal, where I found myself the 
centre of interest and cuiioaty, for the news was already abroad. It is 
not easy to eat calmly when you are a lion, but it is very pleasant, 
nevertheless. 


As usual, at Zermatt, when a great ascent is about to be under- 
taken, everybody, native and foreign, laid aside his own projects and 
took up a good position to observe the start. The expedition consisted 
of 198 persons, including the mules, or 205, including the cows. As 
follows: — 


Oeibs's or 

Myaelf. 

Mr. Harris, 

IV Guides. 

4 SurgBOus. 

I Geologist. 

1 liotanist. 

3 Chaplains, 

2 Draftsman, 

U) Barkeepors. 

1 Latinist. 


SCBOHPIWATB8, 

I Veterinary Surgeon. 

I Butler. 

12 Waiters. 

1 Footman. 

1 Barber. 

1 Hoad Cook. 

9 Assistants. 

4 Pastry Cooks. 

I Confectionery Artint. 


27 Portem 
<4 Mules. 

44 Muleteers. 


Thanspobtatiok, etc. 


3 Coarse Washers and Ironertt 

1 Fine ditto. 

7 Cows. 

2 Milkers. 


Total. 1S4 men, 61 animals. Grand Total, 306, 


BAmous, etc. 
16 Ganea Hiuna. 

2 Barrels Flour. 

22 Barrels Whisky. 

1 Barrel Sugar. 

1 Keg Lemons, 

8,000 Cigars. 

1 Barrel Fies. 

1 Ton of Pemmioan. 
U8 Fair Orutehoa. 

2 Biirrols Arniea. 

1 Bale of Lint. 

27 Kega Paiogorio, 


2 Mosquito Nets, 

29 Tents. 

Scieutifle Inatrumonts, 
97 Ico-axea. 

5 Oases Dynamite. 

1 Oana Mfcro-glyaerine, 
22 40-foot Ladders. 

2 Milos of Hope. 

164 Umbrellas. 


It was full four o’clock iu the .afternoon before my cavalcade was 
entirely ready. At that hour it began to move. In point of numbers 
and spectaoular effect it was the most imposing expedition that had 
ever marched from Zermatt. 

Icoramauded the chief guide to arrange the men and animals in 
single file, twelve feet apart, and lash them all together on a strong 
rope. He objected that the first two miles was a dead level, with 
plenty of room, and that the rope was never used except in very 
dangerous places. But I would not listen to that. My reading had 
taught me that many serious accidents had happened in the Alps simply 
from not having the people tied up soon enough ; I was not going to add 
one to the list. The guide then obeyed my order. 

When the procession stood at ease, roped together, and ready to 
move, I never saw a finer sight. It was 3,122 feet long — over half 
a mile ; every man but Harris and me was on foot, and liad on his 
green veil and his blue goggles, and his white rag around his hat, 
and hia coil of rope over one shoulder and under the other, and his ice- 
axe in his belt, and carried hia alpenstock iu hia left hand, his 
umbrella (closed) in his right, and hia crutches slung at hia back. 
The burdens of the pack mules and the horns of the cows were decked 
with the Edelweiss and the Alpine rose. 

I and my agent were the only persona mounted. We were in the 
post of danger in the extreme rear, and tied securely to five guides 
apiece. Our armour-bearers carried our ice-axes, alpenstooks, and 
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othoi’ implement for uft. We were mounted upon very small donkeys, 
as a mciiBure of safety ; in time of peril we could straighten our 
legs and stand up, and let the donkey wallc from under. Still, I 
cannot recommend this sort of animal — at least lor excursions of mere 
pleasure — because his ears intenupt the view. I and my agent 
posaeased the regulation mountaineering costumes, but concluded to 
leave them behind. Out of respect for the great numhers of tom-ists of 
both ficyea who would be assembled in front of the hott'ls to see us 
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pass, and also out ot respect for me many tourists wliom we expected 
to encounter on our expedition, we decided to make the ascent in even- 
ing dress. 

At fifteen minutes past four I gave the command to move, and 
my subordinates passed it along the line. The great crowd in front of 
the Monte Rosa hotel parted in twain, with a cheer, as the procession 
approached, and as the head of it was filing by I gave the order, 
‘ Tlnlirnher — make ready — hoist 1 ’ and vtith one impulse up went my 
hidf mile of umbrellas. It was a beautiful sight, and a total surprise to 






the specfcatoi’Q. Nothing like that had ever 
before. The applause it brought forth was < 
and I rode by with my plug hat in my 
hand to testify my appreciation of it. 

It was the only testimony I could offer, 
for I was too full to speak. 

We watered the caravan at the cold ' " 
stream which rushes down a trough near 
the end of the village, and soon after- 
war J left the haunts of civilisation behind } 

ns. About half-past five o’clock we . 
arrived at a bridge which spans the f »'! 

Viap, and after throwing uJ\ 

over a detachment to /fi\\ 

see if it was safe, the 
caravan crossed without 

accident. The way now > j 

led, by a gentle ascent, ( 

carpeted with fresh 

green grass, to the 

ohuroh of Winkelmat- 

ten. Without stopping , 

to examine this edifice, 

I executed a fl.ank 

movement to the right 9^' ■ 

and crossed the bridge ’ 

over the Findelenbaoh, after first v* 

testing its strength. Here I 

deployed to the right again, and 

presently entered an inviting 

-frmch uf tiu-uh.w land which 

was unoccupied save by a ‘ ' 

couple of deserted huts toward , ... 

its furthest extremity. These meadows of- Ji/ 

fered an excellent camping-place. We ff 

pitched our tents, .supped, established a pro- I 

per guard, recorded the events of the day, and 
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We rose at two in the morning and dressed by candle-light. It 
was a dismal and chilly husinesg. A few stars wore shining, but the 
general heavens were overcast, and tlie great shaft; of the Matterhorn 
was draped in a sable paU of clouds. The chief guide advised a 
delay , he said he feared it was going to rain. We waited until nine 
o’clock, and then got away in tolerably clear weather. 

Qur course led up some terrific steeps, densely wooded with larches 
and cedars, and traversed by paths which the rains had guttered and 
which were obsti-ucted by loose stones. To add to the danger and in- 
convenience, we were constantly meeting returning tourists on foot or 
horseljack, and as constantly being crowded and battered by ascending 
tourists who were in a hurry and wanted to get by. 

Our troubles thickened. About the middle of the afternoon the 
seventeen guides called a halt and held a consultation. After consult- 
ing an hour they said their first suspicion remained intact — that is to 
say, they believed they were lost. I asked if they did not l-nozo it? 
No, they said, they cmildnH absolutely know whether they were lost or 
not, because none of them had ever been in that part of the country 
before. They had a strong instinct that they were lost, but they had 
no proofs, except that they did not know where they were. They had 
met no tourists for some time, and they con.sidered that a suspicious 
sign. 

Plainly we were in an ugly fix. The guides were naturally un- 
willing to go alone and seek a way out of the difficulty ; so we all went 
together, For hotter seourily we moved slowly and cautiously, for 
the forest was very dense. We did not move up the mountain, but 
around it, hoping to strike across the old trail. Toward nightfall, 
when we were about tired out, we came up against a rock as big 
as a cottage. This ban-ier took all the remaining spirit out of the 
men, and a panic of fear and despair ensued. They moaned and wept, 
and said they should never see their homes and their dear ones again. 
Then they began to upbraid me for bringing them upon this fatal 
expedition. Some even muttered threats against me. 

Clearly it was no time to show weakness. So I made a speech 
in which I said that other Alp-climbers liad been in as perilous a 
position as this, and yet by courage and perseverance had escaped, i 
promised to stand by them ; I promised to rescue them. I closed by 
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proviaions to maintain ua for quite a siege; 
iid they suppose Zermatt would allow half a mile of man and 
to mysteriously disappear during any considerable time, right 
above their noses, and make no inquiries ? No, Zermatt would sand 
out searching expeditions, and we should be saved. 

This speech had a great effect. The men pitched the tents with 
e little show of cheerfulness, and we were snugly under cover when 
night shut dovra. I now reaped the reward of my wisdom in pro- 
viding one article which is not mentioned in 
any book of Alpine adventure but this. I 
refer to the paregoric. But for that beneficent 
drug, not one of those men would have slept 
a moment during th.at fearful night. But 
for that gentle persuader they must have tossed, 
unsoothed, the night through ; for the whisky 
was for me. Yes, they would have risen in 
the morning unfitted for their heavy task. 
As it was, everybody slept hut my agent and 
me — only we two and the barkeepers. I 
would not permit myself to sleep at such a 
time. I considered myself responsible for all 
those lives. I meant to be on hand and 
ready, in case of avalanches. I am aware 
now that there were no avalanches up there, 
but I did not know it then, 

We watched the weather all through that 
awful night, and kept an eye on the baro- 
meter, to be prepared for the least change. 
There was not the slightest change re- 
corded by the instrument, during the whole 
time. Words cannot describe the comfort 
that that friendly, hopeful, steadfast thing 
to me in that season of trouble. It 
was a defective barometer, and had no hand 
but the stationary brass pointer, but I did 
If I should be in such a situation 
for any barometer but that one. 
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All hands rose at two in the morning and took breakfast, and as 
soon as it was light we roped ourselves together and went at that rock. 
For some time we tried the hook-rope and other means of scaling it, 
but without success — that is, without perfect success. The hook 
caught once, and Harris started up it, hand over hand, but the hold 
broke, and if there had not happened to be a chaplain sitting under- 
neath at the time, Harris would certainly have been crippled. As it 
was, it was the chaplain. He took to his crutches, and I ordered the 
hook-rope to be laid aside. It was too dangerous an implement where 
80 many people were standing around. 

We were puzzled for a while; then somebody thought of the 
ladders. One of these was leaned against the rock, and the men went 
up it tied together in couples. Another 
ladder was sent up for use in descend- 
ing. At the end of half an hour every- 
body was over, and that rock was 
conquered. We gave our first grand 
shout of triumph. But the joy was 
sboTt-lived, fox somebody asked how we 
were going to get the animals over. 

This was a serious difficulty; in 
fact, it was an impossibility. The 
courage of the men began to waver 
immediately ; once more we were 
threatened with a panic. But when 
the danger was most imminent, we 
were saved in a mysterious way. A 
mule which had attracted attention 
from the beginning by its disposition to experiment, tried to eat a five- 
pound can of nitro-glycerine. This happened right alongside the rock. 
The explosion threw us all to the ground, and covered us with dirt and 
dehrk-, it frightened us extremely, too, for the crash it made was 
deafening, and the violence of the shook miide the ground tremble. 
However, we were grateful, for the rock was gone. Its place wna 
occupied by a new cellar, about thirty feet across, by fifteen feet deep. 
The explosion was heard as far as Zermatt ; and an hour and a half 
afterwards many citizens of that town were knocked down and quite 
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aei'iouBly injured by descending portions of mule meat, frozen solid. 
This shows, better than any estimate in figures, ho%y high the experi- 
menter went. 

We had nothing to do now but bridge the cellar and proceed on 
our way. With a cheer the men went at their work. I attended 
to the engineering my- 
self. I appointed a 
strong detail to cut 
down trees with ice- 
axes and trim them for 
piers to support the 
bridge. This was a 
slow business, for ice- 
axes are not good to 
out wood with. I 
caused my piers to be 
firmly set up in ranks 
in the cellar, and upon 
them I laid six of my 

forty-foot ladders, side by side, and laid six more on top of them. 
Upon this bridge I caused a bed of boughs to be spread, and on top of 
the boughs a bed of earth six inches deep. I stretched ropes upon 
either side to serve as railings, and then my bridge was complete. A 
train of elephants could have crossed it in safety and comfort. By 
nightfall the caravan was on the other side, and the ladders taken up. 

Next morning we went on in good spirits for a while, though our 
way was slow and diiEcult, by reason of the steep and rocky nature of 
the groimd and the thickness of the forest ; but at last a dull despon- 
dency crept into the men’s faces, and it was apparent that not only they, 
but even the guides, were now convinced that we were lost. The 
fact that we stiU met no tourists was a circumstance that was but too 
significant. Another thing seemed to suggest that we were not only 
lost, but very badly lost; for there must surely be searching parties 
on die road before this time, yet we had seen no sign of them. 

Demoralisation was spreading ; something must be done, and done 
quickly too. Fortunately, I am not unfertile in expedients, I con- 
trived one now which commended itself to all, for it promised well. 
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I took thiee-qiVcirters of a mile of rope and fastened one end of it around 
the waist of a guide, and told him to go and find the road, whilst the 
caravan waited. I insti'ucted him to guide himself back by the rope, 
ill case of faUm’o; in ease of success, he was to give the rope a series 
of violent jerks, whereupon the Expedition would go to him at once. 
He departed, and in two minutes had disappeared among the trees. I 
paid out the rope myself, while every- 
body watched the crawling thing with 
eager eyes. The rope crept away quite 
slowly, at times, at other times with some 
briskness, Twice or thrice we seemed 
to get the signal, and a shout was just 
ready to break from the men’s lips wheii 
they perceived it was a false alarm. But 
at last, when over half a mile of rope had 
olidden away, it stopped gliding and stood 
absolutely still — one minute — two minutes 
— three — while we held om’ breath and 
watched. 

Was the guide resting? Was he 
scanning the country from some high 
point ? Was he inquiring of a chance 
mountaineer? Stop — had he fainted from excess of fatigue and 

anxiety? 

This thought gave ns a shock. I was in the very act of detailing 
an expedition to succour him, when the cord was assailed with 
a series of such frantic jerks that I could hardly keep hold of it. 
The huzza that went up, then, was good to hear. ‘ Saved 1 saved I ' vras 
the word that rang out, all down the long rank of the caravan. 

We rose vtp and started at once. We found the route to be good 
enough for a while, but it began to grow difficult, by-and-by, and this 
feature steadily increased. When wo judged we had gone half a mile, 
we momently expected to see the guide; but no, he was not visible 
anywhere; neither was he waiting, for the rope was still moving, 
consequently he was doing the same. This ' argued that he had not 
found the road yet, but was marching to it with some peasant. There 
was nothing for us to do but plod along, and this we did. At the 
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end of three hours we were still plodding. This w.'iis not only mysteri- 
ous, but exasperating. And very fetigmng, too; for ive had tried 
hard, along at first, to catch up with the guide, but had only fagged 
ourselves in vain ; for although he was ti-avelling slowly he was yet 
able to go faster than the hampered caravan over such ground. 

At three in the afternoon we were nearly dead with exhaus- 
tion — and still the rope was slowly gliding out. The murmurs 
against the guide had been growing steadily, and at last they were 
become loud and savage. A mutiny ensued. The men refused to 
proceed. They declared that we had been (ravelling over and 
over the .same ground aU day, in a kind of circle. They demanded 
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that om- end of the rope be made fast to a tree, so as to lialt the guide 
until we could overtake him and kill him. This was not an unreason- 
able requirement, so I gave the order. 

As soon as the rope was tied, the Expedition moved forward with 
that alacrity which the thii-st for vengeance usually inspires. But after 
a tiresome march of almost half a mile, we came to a hill covered 
thick with a crumbly rubbish of stones, and so steep that no man of us 
all was now in a condition to climb it. Every attempt failed, and ended 
in crippling somebody. Witliin twenty minutes I had five men on 
crutches. Whenever a climber tried to assist himself by the rope, it 
yielded and let him tumble backwards. The frequency of this result 
suggested an idea to me. 1 ordered the caravan to 'bout fiice and form 
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in marching order; I then made tlie tow-rope fast to the rear mule, 
and gave the command — 

‘ Mark time — by the right flank — ^forward — ^march I ’ 

The procession began to move, to the impressive strains of a battle 
chant, and I said to myself, ‘ Now, if the rope don't break, I judge this 
will fetch that guide into the camp.’ I watched the rope gliding down 
the hill, and presently when I was all fixed for triumph I was confronted 
by a bitter disappointment : there was no guide tied to the rope, it was 
only a very indignant old black ram. The fury of the baffled Expe- 
dition exceeded all bounds. They even wanted to wreak their un- 



reasoning vengeance on this innocent dumb brute. But I stood between 
them and their prey, menaced by a bristling wall of ice-axes and 
alpenstocks, and proclaimed that there was but one road to this murder, 
and it was directly over my corse. Even as I spoke I saw that my doom 
was sealed, except a miracle supervened to divert these madmen from 
their fell purpose. I see that sickening wall of weapons now; I see 
that advancing host as I saw it then, I see the hate in those cruel eyes ; 
I remember how I drooped my head upon my breast; I feel again the 
sudden earthquake shook in my rear, administered by the very ram 1 
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was sacrificing myself to save; I hear once more the typhoon of 
laughter tliat burst from the assaulting column as 1 clove it from 
van to rear like a Sepoy shot from a Rodman gun. 

I was saved. Yes, I was saved, and by the merciful instinct of in- 
{rratitude which nature had planted in the breast of that treacherous 
beast. The grace which eloquence had failed to work in those 
men’s hearts had been wrought by a langh. The ram was set free and 
my life was spared. 

We lived to find out that that guide had deserted us as soon as he 
h.ad jilaced a half-mile between himself and us. To avert suspicion, 
he had judged it be.st that the line should continue to move ; so he 
caught that ram, and at the time 
that he was sitting on it making 
the rope fast to it, we were imagi- 
ning that he was lying in a swoon, 
overcome by 
fatigue and 
d i B t r e s s . 
When he al- 
lowed the ram 
to get up, it 
fell to plung- 
ing around, 
trying to rid 
itself of the 

rope, and this was the signal wliich we had risen up with glad shouts 
to obey. We had followed this ram round and round in a circle all 
. day — a thing which was proven by the discovery that we had watered 
the Expedition seven times at one and the same spring in seven hours. 
As expert a woodman as I am, I had somehow failed to notice this 
until my attention was called to it by a hog. This hog was always 
wallowing there, and as he was the only hog we saw, his frequent re- 
petition, together with his unvarying similarity to himself, finally 
caused me to reflect that he must be the same hog, and this led me 
to the deduction that this must be the same spring also — whicli indeed 


of this curious thing, as showing in a striking manner 
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Jiha relative difTerence between glacial action and the action of the 
hog, Tt is now a well-established fact that glaciers move; I consider 
that my observations go to show, with equal conclusiveneas, that a hog 
in a spring does not move. I shall be glad to receive the opinions of 
>ther observers upon this point. 

To return, for an explanatory moment, to that guide, and then 1 
Bhall be done with him. After leaving the ram iied to the rope, 
he had wandered at large a while, and then happened to run across a 
cow. Judging that a cow would naturally know more than a guide, he 
took her by the tail, and the result justified his judgment. She nibbled 
her leisurely way down-hill till it was near milking time ; then she 
struck for home and towed him into Zermatt. 
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We went into camp on that wild spot to which that ram had brought 
as. The men were greatly fatigued. Their conviction that we were 
lost was forgotten in the cheer of a good supper, and before the reac« 
tion had a chance to set in, I loaded them up with paregoric and put 
them to bed. 

Next morning I was considering in my mind our desperate situa- 
tion and trying to think of a remedy, when Harris came to mo with a 
Baedeker map which showed conclusively that the mountain we were 
on was still in Switzerland — ^yes, every part of it was in Switzerland. 
Bo we were not lost, after all. This was an immense relief; it lifted 
the weight of two such mountains from my breast. I immediately 
had the news disseminated and the map exhibited. The effect was 
wonderful. As soon as the men saw with their own eyes that they 
knew where they were, and that it was only the summit that was lost 
and not themselves, they cheered up instantly and said with one accord, 
let the summit take care of itself, they were not interested in Its 
troubles. 

Our distresses being at an end, I now determined to rest the men 
in camp and give the scientific department of the Expedition a chance. 
First I made a barometric observation, to get our altitude, hut 1 could 
not perceive that there was any result. I knew, by my scientific reading, 
that either thermometers or barometers ought to be boiled, to make 
them accurate ; I did not know which it was, so I boiled both. There 
wasstill no result; so I examined these instruments and discovered that 
they possessed radical blemishes : the baropicter had no hand but the 
brass pointer, and the ball of the thermometer was stuft’ed with tin 
foil. I might have boiled those things to rags, and never found out any» 
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I hisnted up another barometer ; it was new and perfect. I boiled 
it half an hour in a pot of bean sonp which the cooks were making. 
The result was unexpected ; the /♦vvrNrTSA 
instnimeut was not affected at all, ^ \ 

but there was such a strong baro- Tl /"“Hn n 

meter taste to the soup that the g / 

Boientious person, changed its ^ 

name in the bill of fare. The dish B 

was BO greatly liked by all, that H ^ 

I ordered the cook to have baro- M bS 

meter soup every day. It was jP» | 

believed that the barometer might ^ W 

eventually be injured, but I did 

not care for that. I had demon- 

strated to my satisfaction tliat it^'-^ 

could not tell how high a moun- sciehtipic KESKAMHEr 
toin was, therefore I had no real 


rise for it. Changes of the weather I could take care of without it ; I 
did not wish to know when the weather was going to be good ; what I 
wanted to know was when it was going to be bad, and this I could find 
out from Harris’s corns. Hams had had his corns tested and regu- 
lated at the government observatory in Heidelberg, and one could 
depend upon them with confidence. So I transferred the new barometer 
to the cooking department, to be used for the official mess. It was found 
that even a pretty fair article of soup could be made with the defective 
barometer ; so I allowed that one to be transferred to the subordinate 


I next boiled the thermometer, and got a most excellent result; 
the mercury went up to about 200“ Fahrenheit. In the opinion of 
the other scientists of the Expedition, this Bnemed to indicate tliat 
we had attained the extraordinary altitude of 200,000 feet above sea 
level. Science places the line of eternal snow at about 10,000 feet 
above sea level. There was no snow where we wore, consequently it 
was proven that the eternal snow line ceases somewhere above the 
10,000 foot level and does not begin any more. This was an interest- 
ing fact, and one which had not been observed by any observer before. 
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It was 8s Taluable as interesting, too, since it would open up the 
deserted summits of the highest Alps to population and agriculture. 
It was a proud thing to be where we were, yet it caused us a pang to 
reflect that but for that ram we might just as well have been 200,000 
feet higher. 

The Bucoess of my last experiment induced me to try an experiment 
with my photographic apparatus. I got it out, and boiled one of my 
cameras, but the thing was a failure : it made the wood swell up and 
burst, and I could not see that the lenses were any better than they 
were before. 

I now concluded to boil a guide. It might improve him, it could 
not impair his usefulness. But I was not allowed to proceed. Guides 
have no feeling for science, and this one would not consent to be made 
uncomfortable in its interest. 

In the midst of my scientific work, one of those needless accidents 
happened which are always occurring among the ignorant and thought- 
less, A porter shot at a chamois and missed it and crippled the 
Latinist. This was not a serious matter to me, for a Latinist’s duties 
are as well performed on crutches as otherwise — but the fact remained 
that if the Latinist had not happened to be in the way a mule would 
have got that load. That would have been quite another matter, for 
when it comes down to a question of value there is a palpable difference 
between a Latinist and a mule. I could not depend on having a 
Latinist in the right place every time ; so, to make things safe, I 
ordered that in future the chamois must not be hunted within the 
limits of the camp with any other weapon than the forefinger. 

My nerves had hardly grown quiet after this affair when they got 
another shake-up — one which utterly unmanned me for a moment : 
a rumour swept suddenly through the camp that one of the barkeepers 
had fallen over a precipice. 

However, it turned out that it was only a chaplain. I had laid 
in an extra force of chaplains, purposely to be prepared for emergencies 
like this, but by some unaccountable oversight had come away rather 
short-handed in the matter of barkeepers. 

On the following morning we moved on, well refreshed and in good 
spirits. I remember this day with peculiar pleasure, because it saw 
oru' road restored to us. Yes, we found our road again, and in quite 
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tinoaiion, i 
found that 
there had been 
a chalet on top 
of it. 

I picked up 
auch members 
of the family 
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searching for the road, and would certainly have given him timely 
notice if I had known he was up there. I said I had meant no harm, 
and hoped I had not lowered myself in his estimation by raising him 
a few rods in the air. I said many other judicious things, and finally 
when I offered to rebuild his ehftlet, and pay for breakages, and throw 
in the cellar, ho was moUified and satisfied. He hadn’t any cellar 
at all, before ; he would not have as good a view, now, as formerly, but 
what he had lost in view he had gained in cedar, by exact measure- 
ment. He said there wasn’t another hole like that in the mountains—" 
and he would have been right if the late mule had not tried to eat up 
the nitro-glycerine. 

I put a himdred and sixteen men at work, and they rebuilt the 
chWet from its own eie'bm in fifteen minutes. It was a good deal more 
picturesque than it was before, too. The man said we were now on the 
Feli-Stutz, above the Schwegmatt — ^information which I was glad to get, 
since it gave us oiu' possition to a degree of particularity which we had 
not been accustomed to for a day or so. We also learned that we were 
standing at the foot of the Riffelberg proper, and that the initial chapter 
of our work was completed. 

We had a fine view, from here, of the energetic Visp, as it makes 
its first plunge into the world from under a huge arch of solid ice, worn 
through the foot-wall of the great Gorner Glacier; and we could also 
see the Furggenbach, which is the outlet of the Furggen Glacier. 

The mule-road to the summit of the Eiffelberg passed right in 
front of the ohillet, a circumstance which we almost immediately 
noticed, because a procession of tourists was filing along it pretty 
much all the time.' The chaleteer’s business consisted in furnishing 
refreshments to tourists. My blast had interrupted this trade for a 
few minutes, by breaking aU the bottles on the place ; but I gave the 
7nan a lot of whisky to sell for Alpine cliampagae, and a lot of vinegar 
which would answer for Rhine wine, consequently trade was soon as 
brisk as ever. 

Leaving the Expedition outside to rest, I quartered myself in the 
chiilet, vdth Harris, purposing to correct my journals and scientific 

' < Ptotty much ’ muy not ha elegant finglieh, but it is high time it wa». 
There is no elegant word dr phrase which means just what it moans. — -M. T. 


observations before continuing the ascent. I had hardly begun my 
work when a tall, slender, vigorous American youth of about twenty- 
three, who was on his way down the mountain, entered and came 
toward me with that breezy self-complacency which is the adolescent’s 
idea of the well-bred ease of the man of the world. His hair was short 
and parted accurately in the middle, and he had all the look of an 
American person who would be likely to begin his signature with an 
initial, and spell his middle name out. He introduced himself, smiling 
a smirky smile borrowed from the covirtiers of the stage, extended » 
fair-skinned talon, and whilst he gi-ipped my hand in it lie bent his 
body forward three times at the hips, as the stage-courtier does, and 
said in the airiest and moat condescending and patronising way-— I 
quote his exact language — 

‘Very glad to make your acquaintance, ’m sure; very glad indeed, 
assure you. I’ve read all your little efforts and greatly admired tliem, 
and when I heard you were here, I ’ 

I indicated a chair, and he sat down. This grandee was the grand- 
son of an American of considerable note in his day, and not wholly 
forgotten yet — a man who came so near being a great man that he was 
quite generally accounted one while he lived. 

I slowly paced the floor, pondering scientific problems, and heard 
this conversation 

Grandson. First visit to Europe ? 

Harm. Mine ? Yes. 

G. S. (With a soft reminiscent sigh suggestive of bygone joys 
that may be tasted iu their freshness but once.) Ah, I know what 
it is to you. A first visit 1 — ah, the romance of it 5 I wish I could 
feel it again. 

//. Yes, I find it exceeds all my dreams. It is enchantment. 1 
go , , . . 

G. S. (With a dainty gesture of the hand signifying, * Spare me 
your callow enthusiasms, good friend.’) Yes, I know, I know ; you go 
to cathedrals, and exclaim ; and you drag through league-long picture- 
galleries and exclaim ; and you stand here, and there, and yonder, 
upon historic ground, and continue to exclaim ; and you are permeated 
with your first crude conceptions of Art, and are proud and happy. 
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All, yes, proud and happy— that ©xpresaea it. Yes, yea, enjoy it— it 
ifl right — it is aa innocent reveL 

H. And you? 
Don’t you do those 
things now ? 

G. S. I! Oh, 
that is veri/ good 1 
My dear sir, when 
you are as old a 
traveller as I am, 
you will not ask such 
a question as that. I 
visit the regulation 
gallery, moon around 
the regulation cathe- 
dral, do the worn 
round of the regula- 
tion sights, yet?— 
Excuse me! 

H, Well, what 
I do you do, then? 

G. S. Do? I flit 
^ —and flit — for I am 
; ever on the wing. — 
■ but I avoid the herd. 
To-day I am in 
Paris, to-morrow in 
Berlin, anon in Rome; but you would look for nio in vain in the 
galleries of the Louvre or the common resorts of the gazers in those 
other capitals. If you would find me, you must look in the unvisited 
nooks and corners where others never think of going. One day you 
will find mo making myself at home in some obscure peasant’s cabin, 
another day you will find me in some forgotten castle, worshipping 
some little gem of art which the careless eye has overlooked and which 
the inexperienced would despise ; again you will find me a guest in 
the inner sanctuaries of palaces while the herd is content to got a hurried 
glimpse of the unused clHwhera by feeing a servant. 
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M. You are a guest m such places? 

G, S. And a welcome one. 

H. It ia surprising. How does it come f 

G. S. My grandfather’s name ia a passport to all the courts ia 
Europe. I have only to utter that name and ever/ door is open to me. 
I flit from court to court at my own free will and pleasure, and am 
always welcome. I am as much at home in the palaces of Europe as 
you are among your relatives. I know every titled person in Europe, 
I think. I have my pockets full of invitations all the time. I am 
under promise now to go to Italy, where I am to be the guest of a sue- 
cession of the noblest houses in the land. In Berlin my life is a 
continued round of gaiety in the Imperial palace. It is the same wher- 
ever I go, 

E. It must be very pleasant. But it must make Boston seem a little 
alow when you are at home. 

Q. S. Yea, of course it does. But I don’t go home much. There’s 
no life there — little to feed a man’s higher nature. Boston's very 
narrow, you know. She doesn’t know it, and you couldn’t convince 
her of it; so 1 say nothing when I’m there: where’s the use? Yes, 
Boston is very narrow, but ehe has such a good opinion of herself that 
she can't see it. A man who has travelled as much as I have, and seen 
ns much of the world, sees it plain enough, but he can’t cure it, you 
know, so the best way is to leave it and seek a sphere which is more 
in harmony with his tastes and culture. I run across there once a 
year perhaps, when I have nothing important ou band, but I’m very 
soon back again. I spend my time in Europe. 

H. 1 see. You map out your plans nnd—c 

(r. No, excuse me. I don’t map out any plans. I simply follow 
the inclination of the day. I am limited by no ties, no requirements; 
I am not bound in any way. I am too old a traveller to hamper 
myself with deliberate purposes. I am simply a traveller — an inveterate 
traveller— a man of the world, in a word — can call myself by no 
other name. I do not say, ‘ I am going here, or I am going there ; ’ I 
say nothing at all, I only act. For instance, next week you may find 
me the guest of a grandee of Spain, or you may find me off for Venice, 
or flitting toward Dresden, I shall probably go to Egypt presently ; 
friends will say to friends, ‘ He is at the Nile cataracts ; ’ aivd at that 
D B 3 
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very moment they will be surprised to learn that I’m away off yonder 
in India somewhere. I am a constant surprise to people. They are 
always saying, ‘Yes, he was in Jerusalem when we heard of him last, 
but goodness Imows where he is now. 

Presently the Grandson rose to leave— discovered he had an appoint- 
ment with some Emperor, perhaps. He did his graces over again : 
grijiped me with one talon, at arm’s length, pressed his hat against his 
fitomaoh with the other, bent his body in the middle three tiuie,s, mur- 
muring — 

‘Pleasure, 'm sure; great pleasure, ’m sure. Wish you much 
success.’ 

Then he removed his gracious presence. It is a gi’cat and solemn 
thing to have a grandfather. 

I have not purposed to misrepresent this boy in any way, for what 
little indignation he excited in me soon passed and left nothing behind 
it but compassion. One cannot keep np a grudge against a vacuum. I 
have tried to repeat the lad’s very words ; if I have failed anywhere, 
I have at least not failed to reproduce 
the marrow and meaning of what he 
said. He and the innocent chatterbox 
whom I met on the Swiss lake are 
the most unique and interesting spe«. 
ciniens of Young America I came 
across during my foreign tramping. 
I have made honest portraits of them, 
not caricatures. The gi-andson of 
twenty- three referred to himself five 
or six thnes as an ‘ old traveller,’ and 
as many as three times (with a serene 
complacency which was maddening) 
as a ‘ man of the world.’ There was 
something very delicious about hia 
leaving Boston to her ‘ narrowness,’ unreproved and uniristructed. 

I formed the canivan in marching order presently, and after riding 
down the line to see th.T,t it was properly roped together, gave the com- 
mand to proceed. In a little while the road carried us to open, grassy 
laud. VVe were above the troublesome forest now, and had an unia- 
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terrupted view, straiglit before ns, of our summit — the summit of the 
Riffelberg. 

We followed the mule road, a zigzag course, now to the right, 
now to the left, but always up, and always crowded and incommoded 
by going and coming files of reckless tourisla who were never, in a 
single instance, tied together. I was obliged to exert the utmost care 
and caution, for in many places the road was not two yards wide, and 
often the lower side of it sloped away in slanting precipices eight and 
even nine feet deep. I had to encourage the men constantly, to keep 
them from giving way to their unmanly fears. 

We might have made the summit before night bat for a delay 
caused by the lo.ss of an umbrella. I was for allowing the umbrella to 
remain lost, but the men murmured, and with reason, for in this exposed 
region we stood in peculiar need of protection against avalanches; I 
went into camp and detached a strong party to go after the missing 
article. 

The difScultie.s of the next morning were severe, but om* comage 
was high, for our goal was near. At noon we conquered the last im- 
pediment — we stood at last upon the summit — and without the loss 
of a single man, except the mule that ate the glycerine. Om great 
achievement was achieved — the possibility of the impossible was demon- 
strated, and Harris and I waUced proudly into the great dining-room 
of the Riffalberg Hotel and stood our alpenstocks up in the corner. 

Yes, I had made the grand ascent ; but it was a mistake to do it in 
evening dress. The plug hats were battered, the swallow-tails were 
fluttering rags, mnd added no grace, the general efieot was unpleasant 
and even disreputable. 

There were about seventy-five tourists at the hotel. — mainly ladies 
and little children — and they gave us an admiring welcome which paid 
us for all our privations and sufferings. The ascent had been made, 
and the names and dates now stand recorded on a stone monument there 
to prove it to all future tourists. 

I boiled a thermometer and took an altitude, with a mo.st curious 
result : the summit was not as Ugh as the point on the mountain side 
where I had taken the first altitude. Suspecting that I hud made an 
important discovery, I prepared to verify it. There happened to be a 
still higher summit (called the Gomer Grat) above the hotel, and 
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aotwithiitandiug tlie fact Uiat it overlooks a glacier from a dbzy height, 

aod that the ascent is dif- 

^ /) ficult and dangerowB, I re- 

solved to venture up there 
and boil a thermometer. 
So I sent a strong party, 
with some bowowed hoes, 
W charge of two chiefs of 

service, to dig a stairway in 
/ y { the soil all the way, and 
>,-i this I ascended, roped to 
iiie guides. This breezy 
, height was the summit pro- 
V per— so I accomplished 
j even more than I had 
1 originally purposed to do. 
1 This foolhardy exploit k 
I recorded on another stone 
monument. 

I boiled my thermo- 
meter, and sure enough this spot, which purported to be 2,000 feet 
higher than the locality of the hotel, turned out to be 9,000 feet lower. 
Thus the fact was clearly demonstrated that, above a certain point, 
the higher a point seems to be, the lower it actually is. Our ascent 
itself w.aa a great achievement, but this contribution to science was an 
inconceivably greater matter. 

Cavillers olsjeot that water boils at a lower and lower temperature 
tlie higlier and higher you go, and hence the apparent anomaly. I 
answer that I do not base my theory upon what the boiling water does, 
but upon what a boiled thermometer saya. You can’t go behind the 
thermometer. 

I had a magnificent view of Monte Rosa, and apparently all the 
rest of the Alpine world, from that high place. All the circling 
horizon was piled high with a mighty tumult of snowy crests. One 
might have imagined he saw before him the tented camps of a belea- 
gnaring host of Brobdingnagians. 

But lonely, conspicuous, and superb rose that wondoriiil upright 
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redge, tlio Matterhorn. ItB precipitous sides were powdered 
now, and the upper half hidden in thick clouds which now 


dissolved to cobweb films and gave brief gliinpHes of the imposing 
tower as through a veil. A little later the Matterhorn ‘ took to him- 
self the semblance of a volcano ; he was ati-ipped naked to his apex— 
around tliis circled vast wreaths of white cloud which strung .slowly out 

■ Noth, — I had the very mrasual luck to catch one little momentary glimpse 
of the Matterhorn wholly unencumbered by clouds. I levelled my photogruphic 
apparatus at it without the loss of an instant, and should have got an elegant 
picture if my donkey had not interfered. It was my purpose to draw this pho- 
tograph all by myself for my hook, bub I was obliged to put the mountain part of it 
into the hands of the professional artist because 1 found I could not do landscape 
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and stteanied away slantwise toward the sun, a twenty-intie sii'etch of 
rolling and tumbling vapour, and looking just as if it were pouring 
out of a crater. Later again, one of the mountain’s sides was clean 
and clear, ,'ind another side deifloly clothed from base to summit in 
tliick amoke-like cloud which feathered off and blew around the shaifl’.s 
sliarj)*edge like the smoke around the corners of a burning btiilding. 
The Matterhorn is always experimenting, and always gets up fine effects) 
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too. In the sunset, when all the lower world is jadled in gkwin, it 
points toward heaven out of the pervading blackness like a finger of 
fire. In the sunrise — well, they say it is very fine in tlte sunrise. 

Authorities agree that there is no such tremendous ‘lay out’ of 
snowy Alpine magnitude, grandeur, and sublimity to be seen from any 
other accessible point as the tourist may see from the summit of the 
Biffelberg. Therefore let the tourist rope himself up and jjo tiiese. 
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for I have shown ttiat wilJi narve, caution, and judgaienh the thing can 
be done. 

I wish to add one remark here — -in parentheses, bo to apeak — sug- 
gested by the word ' snowy,’ which I have just used. We have all 
seen hills and mountains and levels with snow on them, and so we 
think we know all the aspects and effects produced hy snow. But 
indeed we do not, until we have seen the Alps. Possibly mass .and 
distance add something — at any rate something k added. Among 
other noticeable things, there is a daazling, intense whiteness about the 
distant Alpine snow when the sun is on it, which one recognises as 
peculiar, and not familiar to Uie eye. The snow which one is accus- 
tomed to has a tint to it — ^painters usually give it a bluish cast — but 
thei-e is no perceptible tint to the distant Alpine snow when it is trying 
to look its whitest. As to the unimaginable splendour of it when the 
nun is biasing down on it — well, it simply is unimaginable. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 

A ouiDE-BOOK is a queer thing. The reader has just seen what a man 
who undertakes tlie great ascent from Zermatt to the Riffelberg 
Hotel must experience. Yet Baedeker makes these strange state- 
ments concerning this matter - 

1. Distance — three hours. 

2. The road cannot be mistaken. 

3. Guide unnecessary. 

4. Distance from Riflelbeig Hotel to the Gornee Grat, one bout 
and a half. 

5. Ascent simple and easy. Guide unnecessary. 

6. Elevation of Zermatt above sea level, 5,815 feet. 

7. Elevation of Riffelberg Hotel above sea level, 8,429 feet. 

8. Elevation of the Corner Grat above sea level, 10,289 feat. 

I have pretty effectually throttled these errors by sending him 
the following demonstrated facts ; — 

1. Distance from Zermatt to Riffelberg Hotel, seven days. 

2. The road can be mistaken. If I am the first that did it, I want 
the credit of it toe 

3. Guides are necessary, for none but a native can read those 
finger-boards. 

4. The estimate of the elevation of the several localities above 
sea level is pretty correct — for Baedeker. He only misses it about a 
hundred and eighty or ninety thousand feet. 

I found my arnica invaluable. My men were suffering excruciat- 
ingly, from the friction of sitting down so much. During two or three 
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to Bit wp. I consider that, more than to anything else, t owe the 
flucceaa of our gi'eat undertaking to arnica and, paregoric. 

My men being restored to health and strength, my main perplexity 
now was how to get them down the mountain again. I was not willing 
to expose the brave fellows to the perils, fatigues, and hardships of that 
fearful route again if it could be helped. First I thought of balloons; 
but of course I had to give that idea up, for balloons were not pro- 
curable. I thought of several other expedients, but upon considera- 
tion discarded them for cause. But at last I hit it. I was aware 
that the movement of glaciers is an established feet, for I had read it 
in Baedeker; so I resolved to take passage for Zermatt on the great 
Gorner Glacier. 

Very good. The next thing was, how to get down to the glacier 
comfortably — for the mule-road to it was long, and winding, and weari- 
some. I set my mind at work, and soon thought out a plan. One 
looks straight down upon the vast frozen river called the Gorner 
Glacier from the Gorner Grat — a sheer precipice 1,200 feet high. 
We had 154 umbrellas — and what is an umbrella but a parachute t 

I mentioned this noble idea to Harris with enthusiasm, and was 
about to order the expedition to form on the Gorner Grat, with their 
umbrellas, and prepare for flight by platoons, each platoon in command 
of a guide, when Hams stopped me and urged me not to be too 
hasty. He asked me if this method of descending the Alps had over 
been tried before. I said, ‘No, I had not heard of an instance.’ Then, 
in bis opinion, it was a matter of considerable gravity ; in his opinion 
St would not be well to send the whole command over the cliff’ at 
once ; a better way would be to send down a. single individual first, and 
see how he fared. 

I saw the wisdom of this idea instantly. I said as much, and 
thanked my agent cordially, and told him to take his umbrella and 
try the thing right away, and wave his hat when he got down, if he 
struck in a soft place, and then I would ship the rest right along. 

Hfirris was greatly touched with this mark of confidence, and said 
so in a voice that had a perceptible tremble in it ; but at the same time 
he said he did not feel himself worthy of so conspicuous a favour ; 
that it might cause jealousy in the command, for there were plenty who 
would not heniUite to say he had used underhand means to get the 
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apiMintment, whereas liis conscience would bear him witness that he 
had not sought it at all, nor even, in his secret heart, desired it. 

I said tiiese words did him extreme credit, but that he must not 
throw away the imperishable distinction of being the first man to 
descend an Alp per parachute, simply to save the feelings of soma 
envious underlings. No, I said, he must accept the appointment— 
it was no longer an invitation, it was a command. 

He thanked me with effusion, and said that putting the thing 
in this form removed every objection. He retired, and soon returned 
with his umbrella, his eyes flaming with gratitude and his cheeks pallid 
with joy. Just then the head guide passed along. Harris’s expression 
changed to one of infinite tenderness, and he said — 

‘ That man did me a cruel injury four days ago, and I said in my 
heart he should live to perceive and confess that the only noble revenge 
a man can take upon his enemy is to return good for evU. I rosigti in 
his favour. Appoint him.’ 

I threw my arms around the generous fellow and said — 

‘Harris, you are the noblest soul that lives. You shall not regret 
this sublime act, neidier shall the world fail to know of it. You shall 
have opportunities far transcending this one, too, if I live — remember 
Aat.’ 

I called the head guide to me and appointed him on the spot. But 
the thing aroused no enthusiasm in him. He did not take to the idea 
at all. He said — 

‘Tie myself to an umbrella and jump over the Gorner Grat; 
excuse me, there are a great many pleasanter roads to the devil than 
that.’ 

Upon a discussion of the subject with him, it appeared that he 
considered the project distinctly and decidedly dangerous. I waa not 
convinced, yet I was not willing to try the exp(3rirnent in any risky 
way — that is, in a way that might cripple the strength and effioioncy 
of the Expedition. I was about at my wits’ end when it occurred to 
me to try it on the Latinist. 

He was called in. But he declined, on the plea of inexperience, 
diffidence in public, lack of onriosily, and I don’t know what all. 
Another man declined on account of a cold in the head ; thought 
be ought to avoid exposure. Another could not jump well — never 
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of eeoaoioy, however, I put Bome of the heavier baggage on the 
uhoreward parts, to go as slow freight. 

I Waited and waited, but the glacier did not move. Night was 
coming on, the darkness began to gather — still we did not budge. It 
occuired to me then that there might be a time'table in Baedeker, it 
would be well to find out the hours of starting. I called for the 
book — it could not be found. Bradshaw would certainly contain a 
time-table, but no Bradshaw could be found. 

Very well, I must malce the best of the situation. So I pitched 
the tents, picketed the animals, milked the cows, had supper, 
paregoricked the men, established the watch, and went to bed — with 
orders to call me as soon as we came in sight of Zermatt. 

I awoke about half -past ten next morning and looked around. We 
hadn’t budged a peg 1 At first I could not understand it : then it 
occurred to me that the old thing must be aground, So I out down 
some trees and rigged a spar on the starboard and another on the 
port side, and fooled away upwards of three hours trying to spar her 
off. But it was no use, die was half a mile wide and fifteen or 
twenty miles long, and there was no telling just whereabouts she 
was aground, The men began to show uneasiness too, and presently 
they came flying to me with ashy faces, saying she had sprung a leak. 

Nothing but my cool behaviour at this critical time saved us from 
another panic. I ordered them to sliow me the place. They led 
me to a spot where a huge boulder lay in a deep pool of clear and 
brilliant water. It did look like a pretty bad leak, but I kept that to 
myself. I made a pump and set the men to work to pump out the 
glacier. We made a success of it. I perceived then that it was not 
a leak at all. This boulder had descended from a precipice and 
stopped on the ice in tiie middle of the glacier, and the sun had 
warmed it up every day, and consequently it had molted its way 
deeper and deeper into the ice, until at last it reposed, as we had found 
it, in a deep pool of the clearest and coldest water. 

Presently Baedeker was found again, and 1 hunted eagerly for the 
time-table. There was none. The book simply said the glacier was 
moving all the time. This was satisfactory, so I shut up the book and 
chose a good position to view the scenery as we passed along. I stood 
there some time enjoying the trip, but at last it occurred to me that w« 
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did not BeeiJi to ba gaining any on the scenery. I said to myself, 
‘ This confounded old thing’s aground again, sure ’■ — and opened 
Baedeker to sea if I could rm aoi-oss any remedy for these annoying 
feterupfcioES. I soon found a sentence which threw a dazzling light 
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diHtsmce to Zermatt, 3 1-18 miles. Time required to go by glacier, 
it little over Jive hundred years! I said to myself, ‘I can walk it 
quicker, and before I will patronise such .a fraud as this, I will do it.’ 

When I revealed to Harris the fact that ^he passenger-part of this 
glacier— the ceniral pirt — the lightning- express part, so to speak — 
was not due in Zermatt till the summer of 2,378, and that the 
baggage, coming along the slow edge, would not arrive until some 
generations later, he burst out with — 

‘ That is European managemeu., all over I A^a inch a day — think 
of that I Five hundred ye.ars to go a trifle Over three raile.s ! But 
I am not a bit surprised. It’s a Catholic glacier. You can tell by 
the look of it. And the management ! ’ 

I said no, I believed nothing but thf' extreme end of it was in a 
Catholic canton, 

* Well, then, it’s a Government glacier,’ said Harris. * It’s all the 
same. Over here the Government runs everything — so everything’s 
slow ; slow and ill-managed. But with us, everything’s done by 
private enterprise, and then there ain’t much lolling around, you can 
depend on it, I wish Tom Scott could get his hands on this torpid 
old slab once — ^you’d see it take a different gait from this,’ 

I said I was sure he would increase the speed, if there was trade 
enough to justify it. 

‘ He’d make trade,’ said Harris. ‘ That’s the difference between 
Governments and individuals. Governments don’t care, individuals 
do. Tom Scott would take all the trade ; in two years Gorner stock 
would go to 200, and inside of two more you would see all the other 
glaciers under the hammer for taxes.’ After a reflective pause, Harris 
added, ‘ A little less than an inch a day ; a little less than an inch, mind 
you. Well, I am losing my reverence for glaciers.’ 

I was feeling much thesfime way myself. I have travelled by can.al 
boat, ox- waggon, raft, and by the Ephesus and Smyrna railway, but 
when it comes down to good solid honest slow motion, I bet my 
money on the glacier. As a means of passenger traiisportation I 
oonsidor the glacier a failure ; but as a vehicle for slow freight, I think 
she fills the bill. In the matter of putting the fine shades on that line 
of business, I jndge she could teach the Germans something. 

1 ordered the men to break camp and prepare for tJie land journey 
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under the foot of the great G-orner Glacier, and have v.’e camped, 
oiir [lerile over, and onr magnificent undertaking auccetisfully coia- 
plere.d. We inarched into Zermatt the next day, and v/ore received 
with the most lavish honours and applause. A document, aigiied 
and sealed by all the authorities, was given to me which established 
and endorsed the fact that I had made the ascent of the RifFelberg, 
This 1 wear avoiuid my neck, and it will be buried rvith me whe*: 
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CHAPTER KL. 

I .'17 not 60 jgiioroaiifc about glaoial movenjeiit now as I wasr/hpn I took 
p asiaage on the Gorner Glaoier. I have ‘ rejicl up ’ since. I am aware 
that these vn.st bodie.s of ice do not travel at the same rate of speed; 
v/hilst the Gorner Glacier m.'ikes leas than an inch a day, the Unter- 
Aar Glacier makes as much aa eight ; and still other glaciers are said 
to go 12, 16, and oven 20 inches a day. One writer says that the 
slowest glacier travels 25 feet a year, and the Jiiste.st 400. 

What is a glacier ? It is easy to say it looks like a frozen river 
which oconpiea the bed of a winding gorge or gully between mountains. 
But that gives no notion of its vastness, for it is sometimes 600 feet 
thick, and we are not acouatomed to rivers 600 feet deep ; no, our 
rivers are 6 feet, 20 feet, and sometimes 50 f-et deep ; we are not quite 
able to grasp so large a fact as an ice-river 600 feet deep. 

The glacier’s surface is not smooth and level, hut has deep swales 
and swelling elevations, and sometimes has the look of a tossing sea 
whose tobulent billows were frozen hard in the instant of their moat 
violent motion ; the glacier’s suiface is not a flawless mass, but is a 
river with cracks or crevas.sos, some naraow, some gaping wide. Many 
a man, the victim of a slip or a mis-.step, h,ca pliuigcd down one of 
these and met his death. Men have been fished out of them alive, but 
it was when they did not go to a great depth ; the cold of the great 
depths w'onld quickly stupefy a man, whetlier he was hurt or unhurt. 
These cracks do not go straight down ; one Ciin seldom see more than 
20 to 40 feet dmvn them ; con.seqnently men who have disappeared 
in tlism have lisen Bought for, in the hope that they had stopped within 
helping distance, whereiia their case, in most instances, had really been 
hopsiesfj from the beginning. 

Isi lhG4 a piU’ty of tourists was descendingJHont Blanc, and while 
sag ■ 
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picking their vray over one of the mighty glaciers of that lofty I’egion, 
roped together, as was proper, a young porter disengaged himself from 
the line, and storted across an ioe-bridge which spanned a crevasse. 
It broke under him with a crash and he disappejired. The others 
could not see how deep he had gone, so it might ho worth while to 
try and rescue him. A brave young guide natned Mieli»;l Pn,yot vohia-- 
teered. 

Two ropes were m.ide fast to his leather belt, and he bore the end 
of the third one in his hand to tie to the victim in case he found him. 
He was lowered into die crevasse, he descenderj deeper and deeper 
Itetween tee clear bine walls of soV/i ice, he approached a bend iii the 
crack and diaappeared under it. Down, and still down, he went into 
tek profound grave; when he had reached a depth of 80 feet he p£«ed 
under another bend in the crack, and thence descended 80 feet lower, 
as between perpendicular precipices. Arrived at this stage of 160 
feet below the surface of the glacier, he peered through the twi'ight 
dimness and perceived that tee chasm took another turn and steetolied 
away at a steep slant to unknown deeps, for its course was lost in 
darkness. What a place that was to be in — especially if that leather 
belt should break ! The compression of the belt threatened to suffo- 
cate the inti-epid fellow ; he called to his friends to draw him up, but 
could not make them hear. They still lowered him deeper and deeper. 
Then he jerked his third cord as vigorously as he could ; his frknds 
amlerstood, and dragged liim out of those icy jaws of death. 

Then they attached a bottle to a cord and sent it down 200 feet, 
but it found no bottom. It came up covered with congelationB-— 
evidence enough that even if the poor porter reached the bottom vote 
unbroken bones, a swift death from cold was sure anyway. 

A glacier is a stupendous, ever progressing, resi,st2egs plough. It 
pushes ahead of it masses of boulders which are packed together, and 
teey stretch across the gorge, right in front of it, like a long grave or 
a long, sharp roof. This is called a moraine. It also shoves out s 
moraine along each side of its course. 

Imposing as the modern glaciers are, they are not so huge as were 
some that once existed. For instance, Mr. "^ymper says : — 

‘ At some very remote period the valley of Aosta was occupied by 
a vast glacier, wliioh flowed down its entire length from Mont Blanc to 


the plain ol 'PkHnont, remained stationary, or nearly bo, at its mouth 
for many csntm'k-3, and depomted there enormous masises of debris. The 
length of this glacier exceeded eighty miles, and it drained a basin 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles across, bounded by the highest moun- 
taii a in the Alps. The great peaks rose several thousand feet above 
the glaciers, and then, as now, shattered by sun and frost, poimed down 
tlieir showers of rocks and stones, in witness of which there are the 
immense pUea of angular fragments that constitute the moraines of 
Ivria. 

‘ The moraines around Ivria are of extraordinary dimensions. That 
which was on the left bank of the glacier is about thirteen miles long, 
and in some places rises to a height of two thousand one hundred and 
thirty feet above the floor of the valley I Th<. terminal moraines (those 
which are pttshed in front of the glaciers) cover BOmething like twenty 
square miles of country. At the mouth of the valley of the Aosta 
the thickness of the glacier must have been at least two thousand feel, 
and its width at that part^ne miles and a quarter. ’ 

It is not easy to get at a comprehension of a mass of ice like that, 
if one could cleave off the butt end of such a glacier — an oblong block 
two or three miles wide by five and a quarter long and 2,000 feet thick 
— he could completely hide the city of New York ander it, and Trinity 
steeple would only stick up into it relatively im far as a shingle nail 
would stick up into the bottom of a Saratoga trtink. 

‘ The boulders from Mont Blanc, upon the plain below Ivria, assure 
us that the glacier which transported idiem er isted for a prodigious 
length of time. Their present distance from the cliffs from which they 
were derived is about 420,000 feet, and if we assume that they travelled 
at the rate of 400 feet per annum, their jotimey must have occupied 
them no leas than 1,055 years ! In all probability they did not travel 
tto fast.’ 

Glaciers are sometimes hurried out of their characteristic snail- 
pace. A marvellous spectacle ie presented then. Mr. Whymper 
refers to a case which occuired in iceland in 1721 : — 

‘It seems that in the neighhourhoiid of the mountain Kothigja, 
large bodies of water formed underneath, or within the gboiers (either 
on account of the interior heat of the earth or from other causes), and 
at length acquired irresistible power, tore the glaciers from thidr moor- 
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ing on tho land, and swept them over every obstaoio into the i®?!. 
ProdigioiiR mashca of ice were lliua borne for a distance of about tA-a 
milea over land in the apace of a few hours ; and their bulk was so 
enormouB, that they covered the sea for seven miles irom the lihore, 
and remained aground in GOO feet of water 1 Tlie denudation of the 
land waa upon a grand scale. All superficial accumulations were swept 
away, and the bed-rouk was exposed. It was described, in graphio 
language, how all irregularities and depressions were obliterated, and 
a smooth surface of several miles area laid bare, and that this area had 
the appearance of having been planed hy a plane.' 

The account translated from the Icelandic says that the mountain- 
like ruins of this majestic glacier so covered the sea that as far as tlie 
eye could reach no open water was discoverable, even from the highest 
peaks. A monster wall or barrier of ice was built across a consider- 
able stretch of land, too, by this strange irruption : — 

‘ One can form some idea of the altitude of this barrier of ice when 
it is mentioned that from Hofdabrekka farm, which lies high up on 
a fjeld, one could not see Hjorleifshofdi opposite, which is a fell 040 
feet in height ; but in order to do sc had to clamber up a mountain 
slope east of Hofdabrekka 1,200 feet high.’ 

These things will help the reader to understand why it is that a 
man who keeps company with glaciers comes to feel tolerably insignifi- 
cant by and by. The Alps and the glaciers together are able to take 
every bit of conceit out of a man and reduce his self-importance to 
zero if he will only remain within the influence of their sublime pre- 
sence long enough to give it a fair and reasonable chance to do its 
work. 

The Alpine glaciers move — that is granted now by everybody. 
But there wu.h a time when people scofl’ed at the idea ; they said you 
might as well expect leagues of solid rock to crawl along the ground as 
expect solid leagues of ice to do it. But proof after proof was furnished, 
and finally the world had to believe. 

The wise men not only said the glacier moved, but they timed ita 
movement. They ciphered out a glacier’s gait, and then said confi- 
dently that it would travel just so far in so many years. There is re- 
cord of a striking and curious example of the Eccuracy whion may rm 
atttvmed in these, reckonings. 


I. 1820 the of Mont Bluuc ^ f r ‘ 

t-,vo Englishmen, ^.ith Boven guBeB. They ^chod « prod, gun. 

nlritudetand wore approaching 

Beveral the party down a sharT f -“<> “ 
five of them all guidea) into one oi the orov nasea « ,, The 

life of one of the five was saved by a long barometer- w „oh was ntrappocl 
to his back-it bridged the crovaeae and Hiieimnded him until help 
came. The alpenstock or baton of another Htmnl rte owner in a Bunilm 
way. Throe men were loato-Pierre Bainmt 1 mrre Cnrri.-r, and 
Auguste Talrraa. They had been hurled dowit ir. to the fiahomless great 

deeps of the crevasse. , i i e . •, 

Dr. Forbes, the BngUsh geologist, liad mtide li-eriuont visits to the 
Mont Blanc region, and had given mucli attention to the disputed ques- 
tion of the movement of glaciei-s. During ouo of these visits he com- 
pleted his estimates of the rate of movement of the glacier which had 
swallowed up the three guides, and uttered tlHi prediction that the 
glacier would deliver upita dead at the foot of tl.e ruountaia thirty-five 
years from the time of the accident, or possibly Ibrt.y. 

A dull, slow journey— a movement imi>ontci.til..lo to any eye_bttt 
it was proceeding, nevertheless, and without ccHsatioii. It waa a journey 
which a rolling stone would make in a few siwoutle —.the lofty point of 
departure was visible from the village below in tho valley. 

The prediction cut curiously close to the truth; forty-one years 
after the catastrophe the remains wore cast forth at tho foot of the 
glacier, 

1 find an interesting account of the matter w tlm 
Blanc,’ by Stephen d’Arve. I will condense thtw ai! 

‘ On the 12th of August, 1861, at the hour of 
a guide aiTived out of breath at the mairie of (Ihii 
on his slioulders a very lugubrious burden. It wn 
human remains which he had gathered from the , 
in the Ulacier des Boaaons. He conjectured that tlieeo weio reiimiiiM 
of the victims of the catastrophe of 1820, and a niiuuto iinjueat, 
immediately instituted by the local iiulhonues, soon (leiiionitiiitr.d tJic 
correctness of his supposition. The contents of tho snok vsforu rijiro.iil 
upon a long table, and oflScially inventoried as fullowH 

‘ Portions of three human skulls. Several tufts of hlaok and blonili 


‘ llistoiro du Mont 
xiuut aa fullowa: — 
tlie cloHO of laasa, 
uoiiix, and he.-iriiig 
1 a Kick filled with 
rifiiic of a crovniwe 
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hair. A human jaw, furnished with fine white teeth. A fore-arm and 
hand, all the fingers of the latter intact. The lieah was white and 
fresh, and both the arm and hand preserved a degree of fiexihility in 
the articulations. 

‘ The ring finger had suffered a slight abrasion, and the stain of the 
blood was still visible and nnohanged after forty-one years. A left 
foot, die flesh white and fresh. 


‘ Along with these fragments were portions of waistcoats, hats, hob- 
nailed shoes, and other clothing; a wing of a pigeon, with black 
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feafliers; a fragment of an alpenstock; a tin lantern; and lastly, a 
boiled leg of mutton, the only flesh among all the remains that exhaled 
an uii|iU'asant odour. The guide said that the mutton had no odour 
when he took it from the glacier ; an hour’s exposure to the sun had 
already begun the work of decomposition upon it. 

'Persons were called for to identify these poor pathetic relics, and a 
touching scene ensued. Two men were still living who had witnessed 
ihe grim catastrophe of nearly half a century before — Marie Oouttef 
f saved by his baton) and .Tulien Davouassoux (saved by the barometer). 
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These aged men entered and approached the table. Bavouaasoxrx, 
more than 80 years old, contemplated the mournftil remains mutely 
and ’,vith a vacant eye, for his intelligence and his memory were torjud 
wilh ago; but Gouttet’s faculties were still perfect at seventy-two, and 
he exhibited strong emotion. He said — 

‘ “ Pierre Balmat was fair ; he wore a straw hat. This bit of skull, 
with the tuft of blonde hair, was his; this is his hat. Pierre Carrier 
was very dark ; this skull was his, and this felt hat. This is Balmat’s 
hand, I remember it so well ! ” and the old man bent down and kissed 
it reverently, then closed hie fingers upon it in an affectionate grasp, 
crying out, “ I could never have dared to believe that before quitting 
this world it would be granted me to press once more the hand of one 
of those brave comrades, the hand of my good friend Balmat.” 

‘There is something weii-dly pathetic about the picture of that 
white-haired veteran greeting with his loving hand-shake this friend 
who had been dead forty years. When these hands had mot last, they 
were alike in the softness and freshness of youth; now, one was 
brown, and wrinkled and horny with age, while the other was still as 
young, and fair, and blemishless as if those forty years had come and 
gone in a single moment, leaving no mark of their passage. Time had 
gone on in the one case ; it had stood still in the other. A man who 
has not seen a friend for a generation keeps him in mind always as 
he saw him last, and is somehow surprised, and is also shocked, to see 
the ageing change the years have wrought when he sees him again. 
Marie Couttet's experience, in finding his friend’s hand unaltered from 
the image of it which he had carried in his memory for forty years, 
is an experience which stands alone in tlie history of man, perhaps. 

‘ Couttet identified other relics — 

‘“ This hat belonged to Auguste Tairraz. He carried the cage of 
pigeons which we proposed to set free upon the summit Here is the 
wing of one of those pigeons. And here is the fragment of my 
broken baton ; it was by grace of that baton that my life was saved. 
Who could have told, me that I should one day have the satisfaction to 
look again upon tliis bit of wood that supported me above the grave that 
swallowed up my unfortunate companions ! ” ’ 

No portions of the body of Tairraz had been found. A diligent 
ijearch was made, but without result. However, another search ws»p 
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inijtimtad a year later, and tills had better success. Many fragmoets 
of clothing whieli had belonged to the lost guides were discovered ; .also 
part of a lantern, and a green veil, with blood staiiia on it. But the 
interesting feature v/as tliis — 

One of the searchers came suddenly upon a sleeved arm projecting 
from a crevice in the ice-tvall, with th*' hand outstretched aa if oi&ring 
greeting ! ‘ The nails of this white hand were still rosy, and tire pose 

of the extended fingers seem to express an eloquent welcome to the 
long lost light of day.’ 

The hiind and arm wore alone ; there was no trunk. After being 
removed from the ice (he flesh tints quickly Aided out and the i-osy nails 
took on the alabaster hue of death. This was the third right hand 
foimd ; therefore all three of the lost men were accounted for beyond 
cavil or question. 

Dr. Hamel was the Eusaian gentleman of the party which made 
the ascent at the time of the famous disaster. He left Chamonix aa 
soon as he conveniently could alter the descent ; and as he had shown 
a chilly indifference about the calamity, and oflered neither sympathy 
nor assistance to the widows and orphans, he carried with liim tlia 
cordial execrations of the whole community. I?om' months before the 
first remains were found, a Chamonix guide named Balmat— a relative 
of one of tlie lost men — was in London, and one day encountered a hale 
old gentleman in the British Museum, who said, — 

‘I overheard your name. Are you fr-oin Chamonix, Monsieur 
Balmat 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Haven’t they found the bodies of my three guides yet ? I am 
Dr. Hamel,’ 

‘ Alas, no, monsieur.’ 

‘ Well, you’ll find them sooner or later.’ 

‘Yes, it is the opinion of Dr. Forbes and Mr. Tyndall that the 
glacier will sooner or later restore to us the remains of the unfortu- 
nate victims.' 

‘ Without a doubt, without a doubt. And it will be a great thing 
for Chamonix, in the matter of attracting tourists. You can get up a 
museum with those remains that will draw ! ’ 

This savage idea has not improved the odoqr of Dr. Hamerfi nanic 
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ia Cliariiotiix V,>y any means. But, after all, the man was aomi'l on 
Immaii niituitj. His idea was conveyed to the puhlic ollioiala of Glia- 
inoniii, and they gravely discussed it around the official council table. 
They wore only prevented from carrying it into execution by tire 
detenniued opposition of the fi'ienda and descendants of the lo.st guides, 
who insisted on giving the remains Christian burial, and succeeded in 
their purpose. 

A close watch had to be kept upon all the poor remnants and 
fragments, to prevent einbesziement. A few accessory odds and ends 
were sold. Hags and scraps of the coarse clotliing were p.'irted with 
at a rate equal to about twenty dollars a yard ; a piece of a lantern and 
one or two other trifles brought nearly their weight in gold ; and an 
Emfushmaji offered a pound sterling for a single breeches- button. 
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CHAPTER XHL 

Ome of the. moat memorable of all the Alpine catastrophes was that 
of July 1865, on the Matterhorn — already slightly referred to a few 
pages back. The details of it are scarcely known in America. To 
the vast majority of readers they are not Icnown at all. Mr. Whymper’s 
account is the only authentic one. 1 will import the chief portion of 
it into this book, partly because of its intrinsio interest, and partly 
because it gives such a vivid idea of what the peiilous pastime of Alp- 
climbing is. This was Mr. Whymper’s ninth attempt during a series 
of years to vanquish that steep and stubborn pillar of rook ; it 
succeeded, the other eight were feilures. No man had ever accom- 
plished the ascent before, though the attempts had been numerous. 

MB. WHYMPEr’s narrative. 

We started from Zermatt on July 13, at half-past five, on a 
brilliant and perfectly cloudless morning. We were eight in number 
— Croa (guide), old Peter Tangwalder (guide), and his two sons; 
Lord F. Douglas, Mr. Hadow, Rev. Mr. Hudson, and I. To ensure 
steady motion, one tourist and one native walked together. The 
yoimgest Taugwalder fell to my share. The wine-bags also fell to 
my lot to carry, and throughout the day after each drink I replenished 
them secretly with water, so that at the next Imlt they were found 
fuller than before I This was considered a good omen, and little short 
of miraculous. 

Gn the first day we did not intend to ascend to any great height, 
and we mounted accordingly very leisurely. Before twelve o’clock we 
had found a good position for the tent at a height of 11,000 feet. We 
passed the remaining hours of daylight — some basking in the imn- 
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shine, .'jome ^cetohing, uome collecting; Hudson made tea, I coffee, 
and at length we retired, each one to his blanket-bag. 

We assembled together before dawn on the 14th and started directly 
it was light enough to move. One of the young Taugwalders returned 
to Zermatt. In a few minutes we turned the rib which had inter- 
uepted the view of the eastern face from our tent platform. The 
whole of this gi-eat slope v/as now revealed, rising for 3,000 feet like a 
huge natural staircase. Some parts were more, and others were less 
easy, but we were not once brought to n halt by any serious impedi- 
ment, for when an obstruction was met in front it could always be 
turned to the right or to the left. For the greater part of the way 
there was no occasion, indeed, for the rope, and sometimes Hudson 
led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had atbuned a height of 12,800 
feet, and halted for half an hour ; we then continued the ascent with- 
out a break until 9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes, at a height 
of 14,000 feet. 

We had now arrived at the foot of that part which, seen from the 
Rifiblberg, seems perpendicular or overhanging. We could no longer 
continue on the eastern side. For a little distance we ascended by 
snow upon the arfite — that is, the ridge — then turned over to the right, 
or northern side. The work became difficult, and required caution. 
In some places there was little to hold ; the general slope of the 
mountain was less than 40°, and snow had accumulated in, and had 
filled up, the interstices of the rook-face, leaving only occasional 
fragments projecting here and there. These were at times covered 
with a thin film of ice. It was a place which any fair mountaineer 
might pass in safety. We bore away nearly horizontally for about 
400 feet, then ascended directly towards the summit for about 60 
feet, then doubled back to the ridge which descends towards Zenuatt. 
A long stride round a rather awkward comer brought us to snow 
om;e more. The last doubt vanished 1 The Matterhorn was ours . 
Nothing but 200 feet of easy snow remained to be surmounted. 

The higher we rose, the more intense became the excitement. The 
slope eased off, at length we could be detached, and Croz and I, dashing 
away, ran a neck-and-neok race, which ended in a dead heat. At 1.40 
iP.M. the world was at our feet, and the Matterhom was conquered. 

'I'he otliers an-ived. Oioz now took the tent-pole and planted it in 
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tho highest snow. ‘Tea,’ we said, ‘there is the fla-j-ftiid'i', bwt v«icrc 
is the tiag ? ’ ‘ Here it ia,’ he answered, pulling offliia blour.e and facing 
it to the stick. It made a poor flag, and there was no wind to float it 
out, yet it was seen all around. They saw it at Zerruatt— -at the 
Eiflei — in the Val Toumanche. 

We remained on the summit for one hour— 

One crowded hoiu! of glorious life. 

It passed away too quickly, and we began to prepave for th.o 
desfient. 

Hudson and I consulted aa to the best and safest arrangement of the 
party. We t^reed that it was best for Croz to go first, and Iladov/ 
second ; Hudson, who was almost equal to a guide in sureness of 
foot, wished to be third ; Lord Douglas was placed next, and old Peter, 
the strongest of the remainder, after him. I suggested to Hudson that 
we should attach a rope to the rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, 
and hold it as we descended, as an additional protection. He approved 
the idea, but it was not definitely decided that it shoxild be done. 
Th^jiarty was being arranged in the above order whilst I xvus sketch- 

in finished and were waiting for me to be 

left in a boWe. Thef^ remembered that our names had not been 
off while it was being^eT^^J^® 

A few minutes afterwards I 

after the others and caught them just as they were cojS^^.,„ ^ 
descent of the difficult part. Great care was being taken. Only ‘n' 
man was moving at a time; when he was firmly planted the nex “ 
advanced, and so on. They had not, however, attrtehed the additional 
rope to rocks, and nothing was said about it. The suggestion wa.s 
not made for my own sake, and I am not sure that it even oocurred to 
me .again. For some little distance we two followed the other^V 
detached from them, and should have continued so had not Lord 

™ “s 

*“• “ 

mn into the Monte Ko^^a 
Hotel at Zermatt, saymg that be had seen an avalanche fail from ffie 
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najiimit of Ow' Mattoiiiorii on to the Matterhorn glacier. The boy was 
reproved for telling idle stories; he was right, neverfcheleMS, and this 

was what he saw, 

5n(;hel CroK had laid aside his ase, and border to give Mr. Hadow 
g;r(;iitpr security was absolutely taking hold of his legs, and putting 
his feet, one by one, into their proper positions. As far a.s I know, no 
one was actually dosoendmg. I cannot speak with certainty, because 
the two leading men were partially hidden from my sight by an 
intervening msibs of rock, but it is my belief, from the movements of 
their shoulders, that Croz, having done as I have said, avas in the act 
of turning round to go dovm a step or two himself ; at this moment 
Mr. Hadow slipped, fell against him, and knocked him over. I heard 
one shtrtled exclamation fi'om Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow 
flying dowuv/firds ; in another moment Hudson was dragged from his 
steps, and Lord Douglas immediately after him. All this was the work 
of a moment. Immediately we heard Croz’s exclamation, old Peter 
and I planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would permit : the rope 
was taut bet\vaen ub, and tlie jerk came on ua both as on one man. 
We held; but the rope broke midway between Taugwalder and Lord 
.Francis Douglas. For a few seconds wa saw our unfortunate 
companions sliding downwards on their backs, and spreading out 
their hands, endeavouring to ®.ve themselves. They passed from our 
eight uninjured, disappeared one by one, and fell from precipice to 
precipice on to the Matterhorn glacier below, a distance of nearly 
4,000 feet in height. Prom the moment the rope broke it was 
impossible to help them. So perished our comrades 1 

w » » » .» « » 

For more than two hom-s afterwards I thought almost every moment 
that the nest would be my last, for the Taugwaldera, utterly unnerved, 
were not only incapable of givmg assistance, but were in such a 
state that a slip might have been expected from them at any moment. 
After a time we were able to do that which should have been done at 
first, and fixed rope to firm rocks, in addition to being tied together. 
The.^e ropes were cut from time to time, and were left behind. Even 
with their assurance the men were afr-aid to proceed, and several 
times old Fetor turned, with ashy face and feltering limbs, and said, 
with terrible emphasis, ‘I eamwt}’ 
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About 6 p.«. we arrived at the snow upon the ridge clesocnding 
towardh Zermatt, and all peril was over. We frotiueiitly looked, but 
in vain, for traces of our unfortunate companions ; we bent over the 
ridge and cried to them, but no sound returned. Convinced at last 
that they were neither within eight nor hearing, we ceased from our 
useless efforts; and, too east down for speech, silently gathered up our 
tilings, and the little effects of those who were lost, and than conapleted 
the descent. 

Such is Mr. Whymper’s graphic and thrilling narrative. Zermatt 
gossip darkly hints that the elder Taugwalder cut the rope when 
the accident occurred in order .to preserve himself from being dragged 
into the abyss; but Mr. Whymper says that the ends of the rope showed 
no evidence of cutting but only of breaking. He adds that if 
Taugwalder had had the disposition to out the rope, he would not have 
had time to do it, the accident was so sudden and unexpected. 

Lord Douglas’s body has never been found. It probably lodged 
upon some inaccessible shelf in the face of the mighty precipice. Lord 
Douglas was a youth of nineteen. The three other victims fell nearly 
4,000 feet, and their bodies lay together upon the glacier when found 
by Mr. Whymper and the other searchers the next morning. Their 
graves are beside the little church in Zermatt. • 
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CHAl-TBK XLIL 

itwiT/iiULAND i0 simply a large, humpy, solid rook, with a thin skin 
of grass stretched over it. Cbnaequently they do not dig graves, they 
blast them out with powder and fuse. They cannot afford to have 
( large graveyards, the grass skin is too circumscribed and too valuable. 

It is all required for the support of the living. 

I The graveyard in Zermatt ocoapies only about one-eighth of an acre, 

6 The graves are sunk in the living rock, and are very permanent; but 

f' occupation of them is only temporary; the occupant can only stay 

I till his grave is needed by a later subject, he is removed than, for they 

i’[ do not bury one body on top of another. As I mderstand it, a family 

I owns a grave just as it owns a house. A men dies and leaves his 

t house to his son, and at the same time this dead lather succeeds to 

1 his own father's grave. He moves out of the house and into the grave, 

I and his predecessor moves out of the grave and into the oellai of the 

i chapel. I saw a black bos lying in the churchyard, with skull and 

cross-bones painted on it, and was told that this was used in transfer- 
ring remains to the cellar. 

i|:: In that cellar the bones and skulls of several hundreds of former 

citizens were compactly corded up. They made a pile 18 feet long, 

; , 7 feet high, and 8 feet wide. I was told that in some of the receptacles 

j of this kind in the Swiss villages the skulls were all marked, and if 

V a man wished to find the skulls of his ancestors for several generations 
I back, he could do it by these marks, preserved in the family records, 

I An English gentleman who had lived some years in this region 
'( said it was the cradle of compulsoiy education. But ha said that the 
' English idea that compulsory education would reduce bastardy and in- 
I temperance was an eiTor— -it has not that effect. He said there was more 
^ seduction in the Protestant than in the Catholic cantons, because the 

I;..'... 
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confessional protected the girls. I wonder why it doesn’t protect tr 
women in France and Spain? 



H’liia 

said Ihnt among the 
poorer poasiiiils inthe 
Valais it was common 
for .the brothers in a 
family to cast lot 3 to 
determine which of 
them should have the 
coveted privilege of 
manying. Then the 
lucky one got married, 
and his brethren — 
doomed bachelors — 
heroically banded 
themselves together to 
help support the new 
family. 

We left Zermatt 


rain storm, too — ^for 
St. Nicholas about ten 
o’clock one morning, 
STOEAGB OF ANOESTOBB. Again we passed be- 

tween those grass-cl.ad 

prodigious cliffs, specked with woe dwell iiigs peeping over at us from 
velvety green walls ten and twelve hundred feet high. It did not 
seem possible that the imagiuaiy chamois even could climb those pre- 
cipices. Lovers on the opposite cliffs probably kiss through a spy- 
glass and correspond with a rifle. 

In Switzerland the farmer’s plough is a wide shovel, which scrapes 
np and turns over the thin earthy skin of his native rock — and there 
tlic man of the plough is a hero Now here, by our St. Nicholas road, 
was a grave, and it had a tragic story. A ploughman was skinning 
his farm one morning — not the steepest part of it, but still a steep part— - 
Umt is, he was not slcinninjj the front of his farm, but the roof of it 



sear tl.a eapes— wliojx hs abBent-nsiiidedly let go of the plougL-handle 
to tooisten his haadH in the tisual way : he lost hia balance aad fell ou 
of his farm haokv;arda. Poor ^ - - - - 

fellow, he never touched any- S - - 
thing till he struck bottom 4', ‘ j-‘ - ' . ' ' 

1,500 feet below.' Wethrowa ~ 

halo of heroism around the life 

of the soldier aad the ^or, ‘'i-t ' - ' _ 

becauee of the deadly dangers ‘'f ' ■ - I 

they are facing all the time. ! 

But we are not used to looking k ^ 

upon farming as an heroic oocu- ^ ' )'? 

pation. This is because we 

have not lived in Switzerland. ^ \ 

Prom St. Nicholas we struck f*’* '\)\ "i ~ ~ 

out for Visp — or Vispaoh — on > ~ 

foot. The rain storms had been 
at work during several days, 
and had done a deal of damage 
in Switzerland and Savoy. We 
came to one place where a 
.stream had changed its course T 

and plunged down the mountain ® ~ 

in a new place, sweeping every- \ iV'” 

thing before it. Two poor but M I 

precious farms by the roadside 1 j kI\ \\l ''' 

were ruined. One was washed k Skfl 

clear away, and the bed-rock ^ 

exposed; the other was buried 111 h\ \ 

out of sight under a tumbled mW 

chaos of rooks, gravel, mud, and U 1 I §1 

rubbish. The resistless might g /■ , \\ u\\ \ B 

of water was well exemplified. \y\ |' p 

Some saplings which had stood uuX Ou* hxb t'ATna. 

in the way were bent to the ground, stripped clean of their bark, and 
buried under rocky debi’is. The road had been swept away too. 

‘ This -WAS on a Sunday.— M. T. 
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confessional protected the girls. . I wonder why it doesn’t protect man-ietl 
women in France and Spain? 

This gentleman 
said that among the 
poorer peasants in the 
Valais it was common 
for .the brothers in a 
family to oast lota to 
determine which of 
them should have the 
coveted privilege of 
manying. Then the 
lucky one got married, 
and his brethren — > 
doomed bachelors — 
heroically banded 
themselves tt'gethor to 
help support the new 
femily. 

We left Zermatt 
in a waggon — and in b 
rain storm, too— for 
St. Nicholas about ten 
o’clock one morning. 
STOBAOB OP ANOESTons. Again we passed be- 

tween those gi'ass-clad 

prodigious cliifB, specked with wee dwellings peeping over at us from 
velvety green walls ten and twelve hundred feet high. It did not 
seem possible that the imaginary chamois even could climb those pre- 
cipices. Tjovers on the opposite cliffs probably kiss through a spy- 
glass and correspond with a rifle. 

In Switzerland the farmer’s plough is a wide shovel, which scrapes 
up and turns over the thin earthy skin of his native rook — and there 
the man of the plough is a hero Now here, by our St, Nicholas road, 
was a grave, and it had a tragic story. A ploughman was Bkiiming 
Ms farm one morning — not the steepest part of it, but still a steep pfirb— 
tliat ifl, he was not skinning the front of his farm, but the roof of it 
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near tlia eaves- —wliien he abBont-mrndedly let go of the plough-hand! ee 
to moisten hia hands in the naual way ; he lost his balance and fell out 
of his farm backwards. Poor |r.- -j 

follow, he never touched any- * - _ _ - ^ - - - ’ - | 

thing till he struck bottom __i 

1,500 feet below.’ We throw a : ,^^V7 
halo of heroism around the life - 

of the soldier and the sailor, Y', ' ' “ ’ - ' 

because of the deadly dangers ■) - 

they are facing all the time. 

But we are not used to looking 
upon farming as an heroic occu- 
pation. This is because we 
have not lived in Switzerland. 

From St. Nicholas we struck 
out for Visp — or Vispaoh — on 
foot. The rain storms had been 
at work dirring several days, 
and bad done a deal of damage 
in Switzerland and Savoy. We 
came to one place where a 
stre.ara had changed its oourBs 
and plunged down the mountain 
in a new place, sweeping every- 
thing before it. Two poor but ; 
precious farms by the roadside 
were ruined. One waa washed 
clear away, and the bed-rock 
exposed ; the other was buried 
out of sight under a tumbled 
chaos of rocks, gi-avel, mud, and 
rubbish. The re.sistleaa might 
of water was well exemplified. 

Some saplings which had stood 
in the way wore bent to tlie ground, stripped clean of their bark, and 
buried under rooky debris. The road had been swept away too. 

‘ Thu wsa on a SuBday.— M. T. 
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In Einotlier place, where the road was high up on the mouiifcain’s 
face, and its outside edge protected hy flimsy masonry, we l:reciuentl.y 
came across spots where this masonry had caved ofl; and left dangerous 
gaps for mules to get over ; and with still more frequency we found tlie 
masonry slightly crumbled, and narked by mule hoofs, thus showing- 
that there had been danger of an accident to somebody. When at last 
we came to a badly ruptm-ed bit of masom-y, with hoof -prints eviden- 
cing a, desperate struggle to regain the lost foothold, I looked quite hope- 
fully over the dizzy precipice. But there was nobody down there. 

They take exceedingly good care of their rivers in Swifczerhind 
and other portions of Europe. They wall up both banks with slanting 
solid stone masonry — so that from end to end of these rivers the banks 
look like the wharves at St. Louis and other towns on the Mississijjpi 
Eiver. 

It Tvas during this walk from St. Nicholas, in the shadow of thoi 
majestio Alps, that we came across some little childi’en amusing them- 
selves in what seemed, at first, a most odd and original wayr—but it 
wasn’t, it was in simply a natural and characteristio way. They were 
roped together with a string, they had mimic alpenstocks and ice-axes, 
and were climbing a meek and lowly mamu-e pile with a mo,sfc blood- 
curdling amount of care and caution. The ‘ guide ’ at the head of the 
line cut imaginary steps in a laborious and painstaking way, and not a 
monkey budged till the step above him was vacated. If we had waited 
we should have vyitnessed an imaginary accident, no doubt ; and w'6 
should have heard tlie intrepid band hm-rah when they made the 
summit and looked aroimd uimn the ‘ magnificent view,’ and seen them 
throw themselves down in exhausted attitudes for a rest in that com- 
manding situation. 

In Nevada I used to see the children play at silver mining. Of 
course, the great thing was an accident in a mine, and there were two 
' star ’ parts : that of the man ivho feU down the mimic shaft, and that 
of the daring hero who was lowered into the depths to bring him up. 
I knew one small chap who always insisted on jdaying both of these 
parts -'-and he carried his point. He would tumble into the shaft and 
die, and then come to the surface and go back after his own remains. 

It is the smartest boy that gets the hero-part everywhere : h e is hea d 
guide in Switzerland, head miner in Nevada, head bull-fighter in Spain, 
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&c., l)ut J Imew a preaoLer’s son, seven years old, who o 
part for himself compared to which 
those just mentioned are tame and nn- 
imxjressive. Jimmy’s father stopped 
him fi’om driving imaginary horse-ears 
one Sunday — stopped him from playing 
captain of an. imaginary steamboat next 
Sunday — stopped him from leading an 
imaginary army to 
battle the following 
Sunday — and so on. 

Finally the little 
fellow said — 

‘I’ve tried every- 
thing, and they won’t 
any of them do. What 
can I play P ’ 

‘ I hardly know, 

Jimmy ; but you mast j 
play only things that t 
are suitable to the f 
, Bahhath day.’ 

, Next Sunday the j 
preacher stepped soft- 
ly to a back room ! 
door to sea, if i 
childi’en were rightly I 
employed. He peeped | 
in. A chair occupied | 
the middle of the room, v 
and on the back of it ( 
hung Jimmy’s cap ; 
one of the little sisters 
took the cap down, 
nibbled at it, then passed it to another small sister and said, 'Bat of 
this fruit, for it is good.’ The Reverend took in the situation— alas, 
they were playing the Expulsion from Eden ! Yet he found one little 
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crumb of comfort. He said to himself, ‘ For once Jimmy lira yielded 
the chief role— I have been wronging him, I did not bolievo there wan 
so much modesty in him ; I dbould have expected him to be either 
Adam or Eve.’ This crumb of comfort lasted but a very little while ; 
he glanced around and discovered Jimmy standing in an impoBing atti- 
tude in a corner, with a dark and deadly frown on hiti face. What 
that meant was very plain — he was personating ike Deity ! Think of 
the guileless sublimity of that idea. 



We reached Vispach at 8 p.m., only about seven hours out from 
St, Nicholas. So we must have made fully a mile and a half an hour, 
and it was all down hill too, and very muddy at that. We stayed all 
night at the H6tel du Soleil ; I remember it because the landlady, the 
portier, the waitress, and the chambermaid were not separate persons, 
but were all contained in one neat and chipper suit of spotless muslin, 
and she was the prettiest young creature I saw in all that region. She 
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FTest aoiniiig we left with a family of English Meaila and went 
by train to Brevet, and thence by boat across the lake to Ouohy 
(Lausanne). 

Ouchy ia memorable to me, not on account of its beautiful situa- 
tion and lovely aurroundings — although these would make it stick long 
in one’s memory — but as the place where I caught the London ‘ Times ’ 
flropping into humour. It was 
not aware of it, though. It did 
not do it on purpose. An English 
friend called my attention to this 
lapse, and cut out the reprehen- 
sible paragraph for me. Think of 
encountering a grin like this on 
the face of that grim journal : — 

Eukatto We are requested by 

Router's Telegram Company to correct 
an erroneous announcement made in 
their Brisbane telogi'am of the 2iicl 
inst., published incur impression of 
the 6th inst,, stating that ‘ Lady 
Kennedy had given birth to twins, 
the eldest being a son.’ The Com- 
pany explain that the message they 
received contained the words ‘ Gover- 
nor of Queensland, iioim first son.' 

Being, however, subsequently in- 
formed that Sir Arthur Kennedy 
was unmarried, and that there must 
Ije some mistake, a telegraphic repe- 
tition was at once demanded. It has 
Iveen received to-day (11th inst.), 
and shows that the words really 
telegraphed by Reuter’s agent were, ‘ Governor Queensland turm fimt sod, 
alluding to the Maryborough-Qyuipie Railway in course of eonstruotion. 
The words in italics were mutilated by the telegraph in transmission from 
Australia, and reaching the company in the form mentioned above gave rise 
to the mistake, 

I had always had a deep and reverent compassion for the sufferinga 
of the ‘ prisoner of Chillon,’ whose story Byron h.<iB told in such 
moving verso; so 1 took the steamer and made pilgrimage to the 
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dtmgeona of the Castle of Chillon, to see the placewhero poor Bonivmd 
endured hia dreary captivity 800 years ago. I am glad I did that, 
for it took away some of the pain I was feeling on the prisoner’s 
account flis dungeon was a nice, cool, roomy place, and I cannot see 
why he should have been ao dissatisfied with it. If he had been 
impriaonod in a St. Nicholne private dwelling, where the fertilize* 
prevails, and ihe goat sleeps with the guest, and the chickens roost on 
him, and the cow comes in and bothers him when ho wants to mus«j 


it would have been another matter edtogether; but he surely could 
not have had a very cheerless time of it in that pretty dungeon. It 
has romantic window-slits that let in generous bars of light, and it has 
tall, noble columns, carved apparently from the living rock; and, what 
is more, they are written aU over with thousands of names, some of 
them — like Byron’s and Victor Hugo’s — of the first celebrity. Why 





didn't he amiiae 
himstlf nadiiiii 
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Blancs. Ncsxt morning \ve atartod, about eight o’clocsk, on foot. We 
had plenty of company in the way of waggoii-loada and mnlo-loacla of 
tourists' — and dust. This scattering prooesaion of travellers was perhaps 
a mile long. The road was up-hill — interminably up-hill — and toler- 
ably steep. The weather was blistering hot, and the man or woman 
who had to sit on a creeping mule or in a crawling waggon, and broil 
in the beating sun, was an object to be pitied. We could dodge 
among the bushes, and have the relief of the shade, but those people 
could not. They paid for a conveyance, and to get their money’s worth 
they rode. 

Wo went by the way of the Tdte Noire, and after we reached high 
ground there was no lack of fine scenery. In one place the road was 
tunnelled through a shoulder of the moimtain ; from there one looked 
down into a gorge with a rushing torrent in it, and on every hand was 
a charming view of rooky buttoesses and wooded heights. There was 
a liberal allowance of pretty waterfalls, too, on the Tgte Noire route. 

About half an hour before we reached the village of Argenti&re a 
vast dome of snow, with the sun blazing on it, drifted into view and 
framed itself in a strong V-ahaped gateway of the mountains, and we 
recognised Mont Blanc, the ‘ monarch of the Alps.’ With every step 
after that this stately dome rose higher and higher into the blue sky, 
and at last seemed to occupy the zenith. 

Some of Mont Blanc’s neighbours — bare, light-brown, steeple-like 
rooks — ^were very peculiarly shaped. Some were whittled to a sharp 
point, and slightly bent at the upper end, like a lady’s finger ; one 
monster sugar-loaf resembled a bishop’s hat ; it was too steep to hold 
snow on its aides, but had some in the division. 

While we were still on very high ground, and before the descent 
toward Argentifere began, we looked up toward a neighbouring moun- 
tain-top, and saw exquisite prismatic colours playing about some white 
clouds which were so delicate as to almost resemble gossamer webs. 
Tho faint pinks and greens were peculiarly beautiful ; none of the 
colonrs were deep, tliey were the lightest shades. They were bewitoh- 
ingly commingled. We sat down to study and enjoy this singular 
spectacle. The tints remained during several minutes — flitting, chang- 
ing, melting into each other; paling almost away for a moment, then 
reflushing — a shifting, restless, unstable succession of soft opaline gleams. 
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of white oloud, aad turning it into a 
angel with. 

we perceived what those super-delicate colours, and 
play and movement, reminded us of; it is what one 
in a Hoap-bubble that is drifting along, catching changes of tint 
the objects it passes. A soap-bubble is the most beautiful thing, 
the most exquisite, in nature : that lovely phantom fabric in the 
of a soap-bubble split open and spread out in the 
how much it would take to buy a soap-bubble if there 


one in the world 7 One could buy a hatful of Koh-i-Noors 
with the same money, no doubt. 

We made the tramp from Martigny to Argentifere in eight hours. 
We beat all the mules and waggons; we didn’t usually do that. Wa 
hired a sort of open baggage- waggon for the trip down the valley to 
Chamonix, and then devoted an hour to dining. This gave the driver 
time to get drunk. He had a friend with him, and this friend also 
had had time to get drunk. 

When wo drove olf, the driver said all the tourists had arrived 
and gone by while we were at dinner ; ‘ but,’ said he, impressively, 
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‘be not disturbed by that — remain tranquil — ^give yourseivos no nn 
easiness-— their dust rises far before us, you sli.ill see it fade and dis- 
appear far behind US. Rest you tranquil, leave all to mo — I am the 
king of drivers. Behold I ’ 

Down came hia whip, and away we clattered. I never had such a 
shaking up in my life. The recent flooding raina had waahed the 
road clear away in places, but we never stopped, wo never slowed 
down, for anything. We tore right along, over rocks, rubbish, gullies, 
open fields — sometimes with one or two wheels on the gi-ound, but 


generally with none. Every now and then that calm, good-natured 
madman would bend a majestic look over his shoulder at ua and say, 
‘Ah, you perceive! It is as I have said — I am the king of drivers.’ 
Every time we just missed going to destniction he would say, with 
tonquil happiness, ‘Enjoy it, gentlemen, it is very rare, it is very 
unusual— it is given to few to ride with the king of drivera— ;md 
observe it is as I have said, I am he.’ 

He spoke in French, and punctuated with hiccups. His friend 
was French too. but spoke in German — using the same sy.stem of 
punctuation, however. The friend called lumself the ‘ Captain of Mont 
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Blanc,’ -md Vfantcd ua to make the ascent with him. Ha said he had 
made more ascents than any other man — forty-seven — and his brother 
had made thirty-seven. His brother was the best guide in the world, 
except himself — but he, yes, observe him well— he was the ‘ Captain of 
Mont Blanc’ — that title belonged to none other. 

The ‘ king ’ was as good as his word — be overtook that long pro- 
cession of tourists and went by it like a hurricane. The result was 
tlunt %v^e got choicer rooms at the hotel in Chamonrs: than we should 
have done if hia majesty had been a slower artist~or, rather, if ha 
hadn't moat providentially got di-unk before he left Argenti^re, 
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EvEnYEOBY waa out of doors; everybody was in the principal street 
oi the village — not on the side-walks, but all over the sti-eet ; every- 
body was lounging, loafing, chatting, waiting, alert, expectant, interested 
— ^for it was train-time. That is to say, it was diligence. time— the 
half-dozen big diligences would soon be arriving from Geneva, and the 
village was interested, in many ways, in knowing how many people 
were coming, and what sort of folk they might be. It was altogether 
the livest-looking street we had seen in any village on the Continent. 

The hotel was by Hie side of a booming torrent, whose music was 
loud and strong; ws could not sec this toirent, for it was dark now, 
but one could locate it without a light. There was a large enclosed 
yard in front of the hotel, and this was filled with groups of villagers 
waiting to see the diligences arrive, or to hire themselves to excursion- 
ists for the morrow. A telescope stood in the yard, with its huge' 
barrel canted up towards the lustrous evening star. The long porch of 
the hotel was populous with tourists, who sat in shawls and wraps under 
the vast overshadowing bulk of Mont Blanc, and gossiped or meditated. 

Never did a mountain seem so close ; its big sides seemed at one’s 
very elbow, and its majestic dome, and the lofty cluster of slender 
minarets that were its neighbours, seemed to be almost over one’s 
head. It was night in the streets, and the lamps were sparkling every- 
where ; the broad bases and shoulders of the mountains were in deep 
gloom, but their summits swam in a strange, rich glow wliich was 
really daylight, and yet had a mellow something about it which was 
very different from the hard white glare of the kind of daylight I was 
used to. Its radiance was strong and clear, but at the same time it was 
Angularly soft, and spiritual, and benignant. No, it was not our harsh, 
aggressive, realistic daylight — seemed properer to an enchanted land 
—or to heaven. 
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I had seen moonlight and daylight together before, but I had not 
seen daylight and black night elbow to elbow before. At least I had 
not Been the daylight resting upon an object sufficiently close at hand 
before to make the contrast startling and at war with nature. 

The daylight passed away. Presently the moon rose up behind 
some of those sky- piercing lingers or pinnacles of bare rock of which 
I have spoken — ^they were a little to the left of the crest of Mont Blanc, 
and right over our heads — ^but she couldn’t manage to climb high 
enough toward heaven to get entirely above them. She would show 
the glittering arch of her upper third occasionally, and scrape it along 
behind the comb-like row; sometimes a pinnacle stood straight up, like 
a statuette of ebony, against that glittering white shield, then seemed 
to glide out of it by its own volition and power, and become a dim 
spectre, whilst the next pinnacle glided into its place and blotted the 
spotless disk with the black exclamation point of its presence, The 
top of one pinnacle took the diapely, clean-cut form of a rabbit’s head, 
in the inkiest silhouette, while it rested against the moon. The un- 
illumined peaks and minarets, hovering vague and phantom-like above 
US while the others were painfully white and strong with snow and 
moonlight, made a peculiar effect. 

But when the moon, having passed the line of pinnacles, was hidden 
behind the stupendous white swell of Mont Blanc, the masterpiece of 
the evening was flung on the canvas. A rich greenish radiance sprang 
into the sky from behind the mountain, and in this some airy shreds 
and ribbons of vapour floated about, and being flushed with that strange 
tint, went waving to and fro like pale green flames. After a while, 
radiating bars — vast broadening fan-shaped shadows — grew up and 
stretched away to the zenith from behind the mountain. It was a spee- 
tacle to take one’s breath, for the wonder of it and the sublimity. 

Indeed, those mighty bars of alternate light and she dow streaming 
up from behind that dark and prodigious form, and occupying the 
ha, If of the dull and opaque heavens, were the moat imposing and im- 
pressive marvel I had ever looked upon. There is no simile for it, for 
nothing is like it. If a child had aslced me what it was, I should 
have said, ‘ Humble yourself in this presence, it is the glory flowing 
from the hidden head of the Creator.’ One falls shorter of the truth 
thiui that, sometimej in trying to explain mysteries to the little people. 


I coiild have fouad out the cause of thi» awe-compelling miracle by 
inquiring, for it is not inlreqnent at Mont Blanc — but I did not wish 
to Itnow. We have not Uie reverent feeling for the rainbow that a 
savi^o has, because we know how it is made. We have lowt aa much 
as wo g.ained by prying into that matter. 

We took a walk down street, a block or two, and at a place where 
four streets metaud the principal shops were clustered, found the groups 
of men in the roadway thicker than ever — ^for this was the Exchange 
of Chamonix. These men were in the costumes of guides and porters, 
and were there to be hired. 

The office of that great personage, the Guide-in-Chiet of the Cha- 
monix Guild of Guides, was near by. This guild is a close corporation, 
and is governed by strict laws. There are many excursion routes, 
some dangerous and some not, some that can be made safely without 
a guide, and some that cannot. The bureau determines these things. 
Where it decides that a guide is necessary, you are forbidden to go 
without one. Neither are you allowed to be a victim of extortion ; the 
law states what you are to pay. The guides serve in rotation; you 
cannot select the man who is to take yonr life into his hands, you must 
take the worst in the lot if it is his turn. 

A guide’s fee ranges aU the way up from a half dollar (for some 
trifling excursion of a few rods) to twenty doUars, according to the dis- 
tance traversed and the nature of the ground. A guide’s fee for taking 
a person to the summit of Mont Blanc and back is twenty dollars — and 
he earns it. The time employed is usually three days, and there is 
enough early rising in it to make a man far more ‘ healthy and wealthy 
and wise ’ than any one man has any right to be. The porter’s fee for 
the same trip is ten dollars. Several fools — no, I mean several tourists 
— usually go together, and divide up the expense, and thus make it 
light ; for if only one f— tourist, I mean — went, he would have to 
have several guides and porters, and that would make the matter 
: costly. 

We went into the Chief’s office. There were maps of mountains 
on the walls, also one or two lithographs of celebrated guides and a 
portrait of the scientist De Saussure. 

In glass cases were some labelled fragments of boots and Vjatons, 
and other suggestive relics and remembrances of casualties on Moat 
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Blanc. In a book was a record of all the ascents which have ever been 

marie, beginning with Nos. 1 and 2 — being those p — — I 

of JacqucH Bulmat and De Sauaaure, in 1787, and 
ending with No. 685, which wasn’t cold yet. In 
, fact No. 685 wan standing by the official table 
; yaiting to receive the precious official diploma 
; which should prove to his German household and 
to his descendants that he had once been indiscreet 
enough to climb to the top of Mont Blanc. He 
looked very happy whan he got his document ; in 
fact, he spoke up and said he was happy. 

I tried to buy a diploma for an invalid friend 
at home who had never travelled, and whose 
desire all his life has been to ascend Mont Blanc, 
but the Guida-in-Chief rather insolently refused 
to sell me one. I was very much offended. I said 
I did not propose to be discriminated against on 
account of my nationality; that he had just sold a 
diploma to this German gentleman, and my money 
was as good as his ; I would see to it that he 
couldn’t keep shop for Germans and deny his pro- 
duce to Americans ; I would have his licence taken away from him 
at the dropping of a handkerchief ; if France refused to break him, I 
would make an international matter of it and bring on a war; the 
soil should be drenched with blood ; and not only that, but I would set 
up an opposition shop and sell diplomas at half price. 

For two cents I wotild have done these things, too ; but nobody 
offered me the two cents. I tried to move that German’s feelings, but 
it could not be done; he would not give me his diploma, neither 
would he soil it to me. I told him my friend was sick and could not 
come himself, but he said he did not care a verdammtes pfennig, ho 
wanted his diploma for himself — did I suppose he was going to risk 
his neck for that thing and then give it to a sick stranger ? Indeed he 
wouldn’t, so he wouldn’t. I resolved, then, that I would do all I 
could to injure Mont Blanc. 

In the record book was a dst of all the fetal accidents which had 
happened on the mountain. It began with the one in 1820, when th4 
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Ru®iau Dr. Hamel's three guides were lost in a creTOScio oJ; the glacier, 
and it recorded the delivery of 
the remains in the valley by 
the slow-moving glacier forty- 
one years later. The latest cata- 
strophe bore date 1877. 

We stepped out and roved 
about the vill.age a while. In 
front of the little church was 
a momiment to the memory of 
the bold guide Jacques Balmat, 
the first man who ever stood 
upon the summit of Mont 
Blanc. He made that wild trip 
solitary and alone. He accom- 
plished the ascent a number of 
times afterwards. A stretch of 
nearly half a century lay be- 
tween his first ascent and his 
last one. At the ripe old ago 
of seventy-two he was climbing 
around a corner of a lofty pre- 
cipice of the Pic du Midi— 
nobody with him — when he 

slipped and fell. So he died in harness. 

He had grown very avaricious in his old age, and used to go ofl 
stealthily to hunt for non-existent and impossible gold among those 
perilous peaks and precipices. He was on a quest of that kind when 
he lost his life. There was a statue to him, and another to De Sausaure, 
in the haU of our hotel, and a metal plate on the door of a room 
upstairs bore an inscription to the effect that that room had been occu- 
pied by Albert Smith. Balmat and De Saussure discovered Mont Blanc 
--so to speak— but it was Smith who made it a paying property. 
His articles in Blackwood and his lectures on Mont Blanc in London 
advertised it and made people as anxious to see it as if it owed them 
money. 
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light glowing in the darkness of the mountain side. It seeined but a 
trifling way up— perhaps a hmidred yards, a climb of ten minutes. It 
was a lucky piece of sagacity in ub that we concluded to stop a man 
whom we met and get a light for our pipes from him instead of con- 
tinuing the climb to that lantern to get a light, as had been our purpose. 
The iuan said that that lantern was on the Grands Mnlets, some 6,500 
feet above the valley ! I know by our Eiffelberg experience that it 
would have taken us a good part of a week to go up there. I would 
sooner not smoke at all tlian take all that trouble for a light. 

Even in the daytime the foreshortening effect of the mountem’s 
close proximity creates curious deceptions. For instance, one sees with 
the naked eye a cabin up there beside the glacier, and a little above 
and beyond he sees the spot where that red light was located; he 
thinks he could throw a stone from the one place to the other. But 
he couldn’t, for the difference between the two altitudes is more than 
8,000 feet. It looks impossible, from below, that this can be true, but 
it is true, nevertheless. 

While strolling about, we kept the run of the moon all the time, 
and we still kept an eye on her after we got back to the hotel portico. 
I had a theory that the gravitation of refraction being subsidiary to 
atmospheric compensation, the refrangibility of the earth’s surface 
would emphasize this effect in regions where great mountain ranges 
occur, and pos.sibly so even-handedly impact the odio and idyllic forces 
together, the one upon the other, as to prevent the moon from rising 
higher than 12,200 feet above sea level. This daring theory had been 
received with frantic scorn by some of my fellow-scientists, and with 
an eager silence by others. Among the former I may mention Prof. 

H y, and among the latter Prof. T- 1. Such is professional 

jealousy ; a scientist will never show any kindness for a theory which 
he did not start himself. There is no feeling of brotherhood among 
these people. Indeed, they always resent it when 1 call them brother. 
To shew how far their ungenerosity can carry them, I will state that I 
offered to let Prof. H ^y publish my great theory as his own dis- 

covery; I even begged him to do it; I even projiosed to print it 
myse!.t as his theory. Instead of thanking me, he said that if I tried 
to fasten that theory on him he would sue me for slander. 1 was 
going to offer it to Mr. Darwin, whom I understood to be a man 
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without prejudicGB, but it occurred to me that perhaps he would not 
be interested in it since it did not concern heraldry. 

But I am glad now that I was forced to father my intrepid theory 
myself, for on the night of which I am writing it was triumphantly 
justified and established. Mont Blanc is nearly 16,000 feet high; 
he hid the moon utterly; near him is a peak which is 12,216 feat 
high ; the moon slid along beliind the pinnacles, and when she .ap- 
proaohed that one I watched her with intense interest, for my reputa- 
tion as a scientist must stand or fall by its decision. I cannot describe 
the emotions which surged like tidal waves through my breast when I 
saw the moon glide behind that lofty needle and pass it by without 
exposing more than two feet four inches of her upper lim above it ! 
I was secure, then. I knew she could rise no higher, and I was right. 
She sailed behind all the peaks and never succeeded in hoisting her 
disk above a single one of them. 

While the moon was behind one of those sharp fingers, its shadow 
was flung athwart the vacant heavens — a long, slanting, clean-out, 
dark ray, with a streaming and energetic suggestion of forcB about it, 
such as the ascending jet of water from a powerful fire engine affords. 
It was curious to see a good strong shadow of an earthly object oast 
upon so intangible a field as the atmosphere. 

We went to bed at last, and went quickly to sleep, but I woke 
up, after about three hours, with throbbing temples, and a head which 
was physically sore, outside and in. I was dazed, dreamy, wretched, 
seedy, unrefreshed. I recognised the occasion of all this ; it was that 
torrent. In the mountain villages of Switzerland, and along the roads, 
one has always the roar of the torrent in his ears. He imagines it is 
music, and he thinks poetic tilings about it ; he lies in his comfort- 
able bed and is lulled to sleep by it. But by-and-by he begins to 
notice that his head is very sore — ^ha cannot account for it ; in soli- 
tudes where the profotmdest silence reigns, he notices a sullen, distant, 
continuous roar in his ears, which is like what he would experience 
if he had sea-shells pressed against them — he cannot account for it ; he 
is drowsy and absent-minded ; there is no tenacity to his mind, he 
ctiimot keep hold of a thought and follow it out; if he sits down to 
write, his vocabulary is empty, no suitable words will come, he forgets 
w'liat he started to do, and remains there, pen in hand, head tilted up, 
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eyes closed, listening painfully to the mu^d 

his ears. In hia soundest sleep 

the strain continues, he goes on ' p ' 

listening, always listening, in- 

tently, anxiously, and wakes at 

last, harassed, irritable, unre- 

freshed. He cannot nnn tgi- i” , 1 

account for the.se things. Day |'i f 

after day he feels as if he laid f 

spent his nights in a sh <‘l>iiig far. ( , i’'^® 

It actually takes him v.eika (o 

find out that it is those persecuting ti 

torrents that have been making 

all the mischief. It is time for , ' 

him to get out of Switzerland 

then, for as soon as he has dis- 

covered the cause, the misery is O, 

magnified several fold. The roar 

of the torrent is maddening then, 

for his imagination is assisting ; 

the physical pain it inflicts is 

exquisite. When he finds he is ^ 

approaching one of those streams, '3 

his dread is so lively that he is ‘ ft 

disposed to fly the track and 

avoid the implacable foe. 

Eight or nine months after 
the distress of the torrents had *L. 
departed from me, the roar and 
thunder of the streets of Paris 
brought it all back again. I 
moved to the sixth storey of the 
hotel to hunt for peace. About 
midnight the noises dulled away, 
and I was sinking to sleep, when y '' 
I heard a new and curious sound. 

I listened : evidendy some joyous 

iuimtic was softly dancing a Mtrsi 



‘ doTilile Bhuille ’ in tie room over my head. I had to wait for him to 
get through, of courae. Five long, long minutes he smoothly shuffled 
ft^ay — a pause followed, then some- 
thing fell with a heavy thump on the 
floor. I said to myself, ‘ There — he is 
pulling off his boots — thank heavens 
he is done.’ Another slight pause— 
he went to shuffling again ! I said to 
myself, ‘ Is he trying to see what he 
can do with only one boot on?' 

Presently came another 
pause and another 
thump on the floor. I 
said, ‘ Good, he has 
pulled off his other boot 
— now he is done. 
But he wasn’t. The 
next moment he was 
shuffling again. I . said' 
‘Confound him, he, is 
at it in his slippers ! 
After a little came that 
same old pause, and 
right after it that thump on the floor 
once more. I said, ‘ Hang him, he had 
on two pail' of boots I ’ For an hour 
that magician went on shuffling and 
pulling off boots tin he had shed as 
many as twenty-five pair, and I was hovering on the verge of lunacy. 
I got my gun and stole up there. The fellow was in the midst of 
an acre of sprawling boots, and he had a boot in his hand, shuffling it 
— no, I mean polishing it. The mystery was explained. He hadn’t 
been dancing. He was the ‘Boots’ of the hotel, and was attending to 
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After breakfast, that next morning in Chamonix, we went out in the 
yard and watched the gangs of excursionising tourists arriving and 
departing with their mules and guides and porters ; then we took a look 
through the telescope at the snowy hump of Mont Blanc. It was 
brilliant with sunshine, and the vast smooth bulge seemed hardly five 
hundred yards away. With the naked eye we could dimly make out 
the house at the Pierre Pointue, which is located by the side of the 
great glacier, and is more than 3,000 feet above the level of the 
valley, but with the telescope we could see all its details. While I 
looked, a woman rode by the house on a mule, and I saw her with 
sharp distinctness ; I could have described her dress. I saw her nod 
to the people of the house, and rein up her mule, and put her hand up 
to shield her eyes from the sioi. I was not used to telescopes ; in fact, 
I never had looked through a good one before; it seemed inore.' 
dible to me that this woman could be so far away. I was satisfied 
that I could see all these details with my naked eye ; but when I tried 
it, that mule and those vivid people had wholly vanished, and the 
house itself had become small and vague. I tried the telescope again, 
and again everything was vivid. The strong black shadows of the 
mule and the woman were flung against the side of the house, and I 
saw the mule’s silhouette wave its ears. 

The telescopulist — or the telescopulariat — I do not know which 
is right — said a party were making the grand ascent, and would oorao 
in sight on the remote upper heights, presently; so we waited to 
observe this performance. 

Presently I had a superb idea. I wanted to stand with a p.arty 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, merely to be able to say I had done it, 


and I believed the telescope could set me within seven feet of the 
uppermost man. The telesooper assured me that it could. I then 
asked him how much I owed him for as far as I had got? He said, 
one franc. I asked him how much it would coat me to make the entire 
ascent ? Three francs. I at once determined to make the entire ascent. 
But first I inquired if there was any danger? He said no — not by 
telescope; said he had taken a great many parties to the summit, and 
never lost a man. I asked what he would charge to let my agent 
go with me, together with such guides and porters as might be 
necessary ? He said he would let Harris go for two francs ; and that 
unless we were unusually timid, he should consider guides and porters 
unnecessary ; it was not customary to take them when going by tele- 
scope, for they were rather an incumbrance than a help. He said that 
the party now on the mountain were approaching the most difficult 
part, and if we hurried we should overtake them within ten minutes, 
and could then join them and have the benefit of their guides and porters 
without their knowledge, and without expense to us. 

I then said we would start immediately. I believe I said it calmly, 
though I was conscious of a shudder and of a paling cheek, in view of 
the nature of the exploit I was so unreflectingly engaging in. But 
the old dare-devil spirit was upon me, and I said that as I bad 
committed myself, 1 would not back down; I would ascend Mont Blanc 
if it coat me my life. I told the man to slant his machine in the proper 
direction, and let us be off. 

Harris was afraid and did not want to go, but I heartenect him up and 
said I would hold his hand all the way; so he gave hia consent, 
though he trembled a little at first. I took a last pathetic look 
upon the pleasant stimmer scene about me, then boldly put my eye 
to the glass and prepared to mount among the grim glaciers and the 
everlasting snows. 

We took our way carefully and cautiously across the grwit Glacier 
des Bossons, over yawning and terrific crevasses and amongst im- 
posing crags and buttresses of ice, which were fringed with icicles of 
gigantic proportions. The desert of ice that stretched far and wide 
about us was wild and desolate beyond 'description, and the perils 
which beset us were so great that at times I was minded to turn 
back. But I pulled my pluck together and pushed on. 
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We passed tlic glacier safely and began to mount the steeps beyond, 
with great celerity. When we were seven minutes out from the 
fstarting point, we reached an altitude where the scene took a new 
aspect ; an apparently limitless continent of gleaming snow ^vas tilted 
heavenward before our feces. As my eye followed that awful acclivity 
far away up into the remote skies, it seemed to me that all I had ever 
scon before of sublimity and magnitude was small and insignificant 
ooiiipared tvitb this. 

We rested a moment, and then began to mount with speed. 
Within three minutes we caught sight of the party ahead of us, and 
stopped to observe them. They were toiling up a long, slanting 
lidge of snow — twelve persons, roped together some fifteen feet apart, 
marching in single file, and strongly marked against the clear blue 
sky. One was a woman. We could see them lift their feet and put 
them down; we saw them swing their alpenstocks forward in unison, 
like so many pendulums, and then bear their weight upon them ; we 
saw the lady wave her handkerchief. They dragged themselves up- 
wards in a worn and weary way, for they had been climbing steadily 
from the Grands Mulcts, on the Glacier des Bosaons, since three in the 
morning, and it was eleven now. We saw them sink down in the snow 
and rest, and dilnk something from a bottle. After a while they 
moved on, and as they approached the final short dash of the home- 
stretoh we closed up on them and joined them. 

Presently we all stood together on the summit 1 What a view 
was spread out below! Away off under the north-western horizon 
rolled the silent billows of the Farnese Oberland, their snowy crests 
glinting softly in the subdued lights of distance; in the north rose 
the giant form of the Wobblehom, draped fi-om peak to shoulder in 
sable thunder-clouds; beyond him, to the right, stretched the grand 
processional summits of the Cisalpine Cordillera, drowned in a sensuous 
haze; to the east loomed the colossal masses of the Yodelhom, the 
Fuddlehorn, and the Dinnerhom, their cloudless summits flashing 
white and cold in the sun ; beyond ihem shimmered the faint far line 
of the Ghauts of Jubbulpore and the Aiguilles des Alleghenies ; in thi! 
south towered the smoking peak of Popooatapetl and the unapproach- 
able altitudes of the peerless Scrabblehom; in the west-south- west 
the stsitely range of the Himalayas lay dreaming in a pm-ple gloom; 
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and thaace all around the curring horizon the eye roTed over a 
troubled sea of aimkisaed Alps, and noted here and there the noble 
proportions and soaring domes of the Bottlehorn, and the Saddlehorn, 
and the Shovelhom, and the Powderhorn, all bathed in tlie glory of 
noon, and mottled with softly-gliding blots, the shadows flung from 
drifting clouds. 

Overcome by the scene, we all raised a triumphant, tremendoua 


TRKMKNDOUa SHOUT. 


shout, in unison. A startled man at my elbow said— 

‘ Confound you, what do you yell like that for, right her* 


That brought me down to Chamonix like 
man some spiritual advice and disposed of him 
telescope man his full fee, and said that we 
the trip, and would remain down, and not re-asc 
i)o fetch us down by telescope. This pleased hii 
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fiourss we could have stepped back to the summit and put him to the 
trouble of bringing us home if we had wanted to. 

I judged we could get diplomas, now anyhow % so we went after 
them, but the Chief Guide put us off, with one pretext or another, 
during all the time we stayed in Chamonix, and we ended by never 
getting them at all. So much for his prejudice against people’s 
nationality. However, we worried him enough to make him remember 
us and our ascent for some time. He even said, once, that he wished 
there was a lunatic asylum in Chamonix. This shows that he really 
had fears that we were going to drive him mad. It was what wa 
intended to do, but lack of time defeated it. 

I cannot venture to advise the reader one way or the other, as to 
ascending Mont Blanc. I say only this : if he is at all timid, the 
enjoyments of the trip will hardly make up for the hardships and 
Bufferings he will have to endure. But if he has good nerve, youth, 
health, and a bold, firm will, and could leave his family comfortably 
provided for in case the worst happened, he would find the ascent a 
wonderful experience, and the view from the top a vision to dream 
about, and teU about, and recall with exultation all the days of his 
life. 

While I do not advise such a person to attempt the ascent, I do 
not advise him against it, But if he elects to attempt it, let him be, 
warily careful of two things: choose a calm clear, day; and do not 
pay the telescope man in advance. There are dark stories of his 
getting advance-payers on the summit, and then leaving them there 
to rot. 

A frightful tragedy was once witnessed through the Chamonix tele, 
■jcopes. Think of questions and answers like these, on an inquest : — 

Coroner. You saw deceased lose his life? 

Witness: I did, 

C. Where was he at the time 7 

W. Close to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

C. Where were you 7 

W. In the main street of Chamonix. 

G. What was the distance between you 7 

TP". A little over five miles, as the bird flies. 

This accident occurred in 1866 a year and a month after the 
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disaBter on tlio Matterhorn. Three adventurous English gentlemen * 
of great experience in mountain climbing, made up their minds to 
ascend Mont Blano without guides or porters. All endeavours to 
dissuade them from their project foiled. Powerful telescopes are nume- 
rous in Chamonix. These huge brass tubes, mounted on their scfiiToid- 
itjez and pointing skyward from every choice vantage-ground, have 
the formidfible look of artillery, and give the town the general 
aspect of getting ready to repel a charge of angels. The reader may 
easily believe that the telescopes had plenty of custom on that August 
morning in 1866, for everybody knew of the dangerous undertekitig 
which was on foot, and all had fears that misfortune would result, 
AH the morning the tubes remained directed towards the moun- 
tain heights, each with its anxious group around it ; but the white 
deserts were vacant. 

At last, towards eleven o’clock, the people who were looking through 
the telescopes cried out, ‘ There they are 1 ’ — and sure enough, for up 
on the loftiest terraces of the Grand Plateau, the thi-ee pygmies 
appeared, olimbing with remarkable vigour and spirit. They dis- 
appeared in the ‘Corridor,’ and were lost to sight during an hour. 
Then they reappeared, and were presently seen standing together upon 
the extreme summit of Mont Blanc. So far, all was well. They 
remained a few minutes on that highest point of land in Europe, a 
target for all the telescopes, and were then seen to begin the descent. 
Suddenly all three vanished. An instant after, they appeared again, 
two thousand feet below I 

Evidently they had tripped and been shot down an almost per- 
pendicular slope of ice to a point where it joined the border of the 
upper glacier. Naturally the distant witnesses supposed they were 
now looking upon three corpses; so they could hardly believe their 
eyes when they presently saw two of the men rise to their feet and 
bend over the third. During two hours and a half they watched the 
two busying themselves over the extended form of their brother, who 
seemed entirely inert. Chamonix’s affairs stood still ; everybody was 
in the street, all interest was centred upon what was going on upon 
that lofty and isolated stage five miles away, Fimilly the two — one 
of them walking with great difficulty — ^ware seen to begin the descent, 
• Sir George yotmg and hU brothers Jamea and Albert. 
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abandoning the third, who was no doubt lifeless. Their movements 
Were followed, step by step, until they reached the ‘ Corridor ’ and dis- 
appeared behind its ridge. Before they had had time to traverse tho 
‘Corridor’ and reappear, twilight was -come, and the power of the 
telescopes was at an end. 

The survivors had a most perilous journey before them in the 


gathering darkness, for they must get down to tho Grands Mulete 
before they would find a safe stopping-place — a long and tedious 
descent, and perilous enough even in good daylight. The oldest guides 
expressed tho opinion that they could not succeed ; that all the chances 
were that they would lose their lives. 

Yet those brave men did succeed. They reached the Grands Mulcts 
m safety. Even the fearful shock which their nerves bad sustained was 
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not sufHcient to overcome their coolness and courage. It would 
appear from the official account that they were threading theii' way 
down through those dangers from the closing in of twilight until two 
o’clock in the morning, or later; because the rescuing party from 
Chamonix reached the Grands Mulets about three in the morning, 
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and moved thence towards the scene of the disaster under the leadei"- 
Ship of Sir George Young, ‘who had only just arrived.’ 

After having been on his feet twenty-four hours in the ex- 
hausting work of mountain-climbing. Sir George began the re-ascent 
at the head of the relief party of six guides, to recover tl>e corpse 
of his brother. This was considered a new imprudence, as the 
number was too few for the service required. Another relief party 
presiently arrived at the cabin on the Grands Muleto, and quartered 


tliemseives there to await events. Ten hours after Sir George’s 
departure towards the summit, this new relief were still scanning the 
snowy altitudes above them from their own high perch among the 
ice-deserts 10,000 feet above the level of the sea; hut the whole fore- 
noon had passed without a glimpse of any living thing apjjearing up 
there. 

This was alarming. Half a dozen of dicir number set out, then, 
early in the afternoon, to .seek and succour Sir George and his guides. 
The persons remaining at the cabin saw these disappear, and then 
ensued another distressing wait. Four hours passed without tidings. 
Then at five o’clock another relief, consisting of three guides, set for- 
ward from the cabin. They carried food and cordials for the refresh- 
ment of their predecessors ; th(3y took lanterns with them, too. Night 
was coming on ; and, to make matters worse, a fine, cold rain had begun 
to fall. 

At the same hour that these three began their dangerous ascent 
the official Guide-in- Chief of the Mont Blano region undertook the 
dangerous descent to Chamonix, all alone, to get reinforcements. How- 
ever, a couple of hotu's later, at 7 p.m., the anxious solicitude came to 
an end, and happily. A bugle note was heard, and a cluster of black 
specks was distinguishable against the snows of the upper heightSi 
The watchers counted these specks eagerly — fourteen. Nobody was 
missing. An hour and a half later they were all safe under the roof 
of the (»ibin. They had brought the corpse with them. Sir George 
Young tarried there but a few minutes, and then began the long and 
troublesome descent from the cabin to Chamonix. He probably 
reached there about two or three o’clock in the morning, after having 
been afoot among the rocks and glaciers during two days and two nights. 
His endm'ance was equal to his daring. 

The cause of the nnaccmmtable delay of Sir George and the relief 
parties among the heights where the disaster had happened was a thick 
fog i or partly that, and partly the slow and difficult work of convey- 
ing the dead body down the perilous steeps. 

The corpse, upon being viewed at the inquest, showed no bruises, 
and it was some time before the surgeons discovered that the neck was 
broken. One of the surviving brothers had sustained some unim- 
portant injuries, but the other had suffered no hurt at all. How 
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those men could fall 2,000 feet almost perpendicularly, and live aftW" 
wards, is a most strange and unaccountable thing. 

A great many -women have made the ascent of Mont Blanc. An 
English girl, Miss Stratton, conceived the daring idea, two or three 
years ago, of attempting the ascent in the middle of winter. She tried 
it, and she succeeded. Moreover, she fi-oze two of her fingers on the 
way up ; she fell in love with her guide on the summit, and she 

8 — married him when she got to the 

bottom again. There is nothing in 
lomanee, in the way of a striking ‘ sitU” 
ation,’ which can beat this love scene in 
mid-heaven on an isolated ice-crest with 
the thermometer at zero and an Arctic 

The first woman who ascended 
Mont Blanc was a girl aged twenty-two, 
Mdlle. Maria Paradis — 1809. Nobody 
was with her but her sweetheart, and he 
was not a guide. The sex then took a 
rest for about thirty years, when a 
Mdlle. d’Angeville made the ascent^- 
1838. In Chamonix I picked up a 
rude old lithograph of that day which 
pictured her ‘in the act.’ However, 
I value it leas as a -work of art than 
as a fashion-plate. Miss d’Angeville 
i pair of men’s pantaloons to climb in, 
as -wise ; but she cramped their utility 
ig her petticoat, which was idiotic. 
KBKPUfa WARM One of the moumfullest calamities which 
men’s disposition to climb dangerous mountains has resulted in 
happened on Mont Blanc in September 1870. Mr. d’Arve tells the 
story briefly in his ‘ Histoire du Mont Blanc.’ la the next chapter I 
will copy its chief features. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


A CATASTROPHE WHICH COST ELEVEN LIVES. 

Oh September 5, 1870, a caravan of eleven persons departed from 
Chamonix to make the ascent of Mont Blanc. Three of the pai-ty 
were tourists ; Messrs. Randall and Bean, Americans, and Mr. George 
Corkindale, a Scotch gentleman; there were three guides and five 
porters. The cabin on the Grands Mulets was reached that day ; the 
ascent was resumed early the next morning, September 6. The day 
was fine and clear, and the movements of the party were observed 
through the telescopes of Chamonix ; at two o’clock in the afternoon 
they were seen to reach the summit. A few minutes later they 
were seen making the first steps of the descent ; then a cloud closed 
around them and hid them from view. 

Eight hours passed, the cloud still remained, night came, no one 
had returned to the Grands Mulets. Sylvain Couttet, keeper of the 
cabin there, suspected a misfortime, and sent down to the valley for 
help. A detachment ot guides went up, and by the time they had 
made the tedious trip and reached the cabin, a raging storm had set 
m. They had to wait ; nothing could be attempted in such a tempest. 

The wild storm lasted more than a week, without ceasing ; but 
on the 17th, Couttet, with several guides, left the cabin and succeeded 
in making the ascent. In the snowy wastes near the summit they came 
upon five bodies, lying upon their sides in a reposeful attitude, which 
suggested that possibly they had fallen asleep, there, while exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger, and benumbed with cold, and never knew 
when death stole upon them. Couttet moved a few steps farther and 
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discovered live more bodies. . The eleventh cor])a0— -that of a porter 
— ^waa not found, although diligent search waa made for it. 

In the pocket of Mr. Bean, one of the Americans, was found a 
note-book in which had been pencilled some sentences which admit us, 
in flesh and spirit, as it were, to the presence of these men during their 
last hours of life, and to the grisly horrors which their fading vision 
looked upon and their failing consciousness took cognizance of : — 

Tuesday, Sept, 6. — I have made the ascent of Mont Blanc, with ten 
persons— -eight guides, and Mr. Oorkindale and Mr. Randall. We reached 
the summit at half-past two. Immediately after quitting it, we were enve' 
loped in clouds of snow. "We passed the night in a grotto hoUow'ed in 
the snow, which afforded hut poor shelter, and I was ill all night. 

Sept. 7, Maming , — The cold is excessive. The snow falls heavily and 
without inteiTuption. The guides take no rest. 

Evening. — My Bear Hessie, we have been two days on Mont Blanc, 
in the midst of a terrible hurricane of snow, we have lost our way, and are 
in a hole scooped in the snow, at an altitude of 16,000 feet, I have no 
longer any hope of descending. 

They had wandered around, and around, in that blinding snow 
storm, hopelessly lost, in a space only a hundred yards square ; and 
when cold and fatigue vanquished them at last, they scooped their cave 
and lay down diere to die by inches, unaware that five steps more would 
have brought them into the true path. They were so near to life and 
safety as that, and did not suspect it I The thought of this gives the 
sharpest pang that the tragic story conveys. 

The author of the ‘ Histoire du Mont Blanc ’ introduces the closing 
sentences of Mr. Bean’s pathetic record thus 

* Here tlie characters are large and unsteady ; the hand which 
traces them is become chilled and torpid ; but the spirit survives, and 
the faith and resignation of the dying man are expressed with a 
sublime simplicity.’ 

Perhaps this note-hook will be found and sent to you. We ha ve nothing 
to eat, my foot are ahoady frozen, and I am exhausted ; I have strength 
to write only a few words more. I have loft means for O.’s education ; I 
know you will employ them wisely. I die with faith in God, and with 
loving thoughts of you. Farewell to all. We shall meet again, in Heaven, 
, , , I think of you always. 
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It is the way of the Alps to deliver death to their victims with 
a merciliil s^viftness, but here the rule failed. These men sufFered the 
bitterest death that has been recorded in the history of those mountains, 
freighted as that history is with grisly tragedies. 



ON THE ALPS. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mb. Harris and 1 took some guides and porters, and ascended to tlie 
H6tel dea Pyramidea, -whicli is perched on the high moraine which 
borders the Glacier des Bosaona. The road led sharply up hill, all 
the way, through grass and flowers and woods, and was a pleasant 
walk, barring the fatigue of the climb. 

From the hotel we could view the huge glacier at very close range. 
After a rest we followed down a path which had been made in the 
steep inner frontage of the moraine, and stepped upon the glacier 
itself. One of the ^ows of the place was a tunnel-like cavern, which 
had been hewn in the glacier. The proprietor of this tunnel took 
candles, and conducted us into it. It was three or four feet wide and 
about six feet high. Its walla of pure and solid ice emitted a soft and 
rich blue light that produced a lovely effect, and suggested enchanted 
caves, and that sort of thing. When we had proceeded some yards 
and were entering darkness, we turned about and had a dainty 
sun-lit picture of distant woods and heights framed in the strong arch 
of the tunnel and seen through the tender blue radiance of the tunnel’s 
atmosphere. 

The aivem was nearly a hundred yards long, and when we 
reached its inner limit the proprietor steiiped into a branch tunnel with 
his candles, and left us buried in the bowels of the glacier, and in 
pitch darkness. We judged his purpose was murder and robbery; 
BO we got out our matches and preimred to sell our lives as dearly as 
possible by setting the glacier on fire if the worst came to the worst — 
but we soon perceived that this man had changed his mind ; he began 
to sing, in a deep melodious voice, and woke some curious and pleasing 
echoes. By-and-by he came back and pretended that that was what 
he had gone behind there for. We b^eved as mmh of that m 
wanted to. 



Thus our lives had been once more in imminent peril, b«t by the 
«erciK0 of the swift sagacity and cool courage which had saved ub 
.» often, we had added another escape to the long list. The tourist 
should visit that ice-cavern, by all means, for it is well worth the 
trouble ; but I would advise him to go only with a strong and well 
armed force. I do not consider artillery necessary, yet it would not be 
unad visible to take it along if convenient. The journey, going and 
coming, is about three miles and a half, three of which are on level 
ground. We made it in less than a day, but I would counsel the 
unpractised, if not pressed for 
time, to allow themselves two. 

Nothing is gained in the Alps 
by over-exertion; nothing ia 
gained by crowding two days’ 
work into one for the poor sake 
of being able to boast of th® 
exploit afterwards. It will 
be found much better, in the 
long run, to do the thing in 
two days, and then subtract one 
of them from the narrative. 

This saves fatigue, and does not 
injure the narrative. All the 
more thoughtful among the 
Alpine tourists do this. 

We now called upon the 
Guide-in-Chief, and asked for a squadron of guides and porters for 
the ascent of the Montanvert. This Idiot glared at us, and said— . 

' You don’t need guides and porters to go to the Montanvert.’ 

‘ What do we need, then ? ’ 

‘ Such as you ? — an ambulance ! ’ 

I was so stung by this brutal remark that I took my custom else* 
whore. 

Betimes, next morning, we had reached an altitude of 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here we camped and breakfasted, Thera 
was a cabin there — the spot is called the OailUt — and a spring of 
;ne-cold water, Os the door of tiie cabin was a sign, in Erench, to 
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the effect that ‘ Oae may here see a living chamois for 50 centimes,’ 
We did not invest ; what we wanted was to see a dead one. 

A little after noon we ended the ascent, and arrived at the new 
hotel on the Montanvert, and had a view of six miles, right up the 
great glacier, the famous Mer de Glace. At this point it is like a sea 
whose deep swales and long rolling swells have been caught in mid- 
movement and frozen solid ; but farther up it is broken up into wildly- 
tossing billows of ice. 

We descended a ticklish path in the steep side of the moraine, 
and invaded the glacier. There were tourists of both sexes scattered 
far and wide over it everywhere, and it had the festive look of a 
skating rink. 

The Empress Josephine came this far once. She ascended the 
Montanvert in 1810 — ^but not alone ; a small army of men preceded 
her to clear the path — and carpet it, perhaps, — and she followed, under 
the protection of aixty-dght guides. 

Her successor visited Chamonix later, but in far different style. 
It was seven weeks after the first fall of the Empire, and poor Marie 
I/ouise, ex-Empress, was a fugitive. She came at night, and in a 
storm, with only two attendants, and stood before a peasant’s hut, tired, 
bedraggled, soaked with rain, ‘the red print of her lost crown still 
girdling her brow,’ and implored admittance — and was refiised I A 
few days before, the adulations and applause of a nation were sounding 
in her ears, and now she was come to this I 

We crossed the Mer de Glace in safety, but we had misgivings. 
The crevasses in the ice yawned deep and blue and mysterious, 
and it made one nervous to traverse them. The huge round waves 
of ice were slippery and difficult to climb, and the chances of tripping 
and sliding down them and darting into a crevasse, were too many to 
be comfortable. 

In the bottom of a deep swale between two of the biggest of tlie 
ice-waves, we found a fi-aud who pretended to be cutting steps to ensure 
the safety of tourists. He was ‘ soldiering ’ when we came upon him, 
but he hopped up and chipped out a couple of steps about big enough 
for a cat, and charged us a franc or two for it. Then he sat down 
again, to doze till the next party should come along. He had collected 
black mail from two or three hundi-ed people already, that day, but 
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had mt chipped out ice enoiigh to impair the glacier perceptibly. I 
have heard of a good many soft Mnecurea, but it seems to mo that 
keeping tollbridge on a glacier is the softest one I have encountered 
yet. 

That was a blazing hot day, and it brought a persistent and per- 


seouting thirst •with it. What an unspeakable luxury it waa to slake 
that thirst with the pure and limpid ieo-water of the glacier ! 
Down the aides of every great rib of ice poured limpid rills in gutters 
Ciii-ved by their own attrition ; better still, wherever a rook had lain, 
there waa now a bowl-shaped hole, with smooth white sides and 
bottom of ice, and this bowl waa brimming mtb water of aucb 
absolute cle.arness that the careless observer would not see it at all, 
but would think the bowl was empty. These fountains had such an 
alluring look that I often etretched myself out when I waa not thirsty 
wid dipped my face in and drank till my teeth ached. Everywhere 
among the Swiss mountains we had at hand the blessing — not to be 
found in Europe, emcept in the mountains, — of water capable of quench- 
ing thirst. Everywhere in the Swiss highlands brilliant little rills 
of exquisitely cold water went dancing along by the roadsides, and 



my comrade and I were always drinking and always delivering our deep 
gratitude. 

But in Europe everywhere, except in the mountains, the water 
is flat and insipid beyond the power of words to describe. It is seiwed 
lukewarm j but no matter, ice could not help it ; it is incurably flat, 
incurably insipid. It is only good to wash with ; I wonder it doesn’t 
occur to the average inhabitant to try it for that. In Europe the 
people say contemptuously, ‘ Nobody drinks water here.’ Indeed they 
have a sound and sufficient reason. In many places they even have 
what may be called prohibitory reasons. In Paris and Munich, for 
instance, they say, ‘ Don’t drink the water, it is simjily poison.’ 

Either America is healthier than Europe, notwithstanding her 
‘ deadly’ indulgence in ice-water, or she does not keep the run of her 
death-rate as sharply as Europe does. I think we do keep up the 
death statistics accurately ; and if we do, our cities are healthier than 
the cities of Europe. Every month the German government tabulates 
ffie -death-rate of the world and publishes it. I scrap-booked these 
reports during several months, and it was curious to see how regular 
and persistently each city repeated its same death-rate month after 
month. The tables might as well have been stereotyped, they varied 
so little. These tables were based upon weekly reports showing 
the average of deaths in each 1,000 of population for a year. Munich 
was always present with her 33 deaths in each 1,000 of her 
population (yearly average), Chicago was as constant with her 16 or 
17, Dublin with her 48 — and so on. 

Only a few American cities appear in these tables, but they are 
scattered so widely over the country, that they furnish a good general 
average of city health in the United States ; and I think it will be 
gi’anted that our towns and villages are healthier than our cities. 

Here is the average of the only American cities reported in tha 
German tables : — 

Chicago, deaths in 1,000 of population annually, 16; Philadelphia 
18; St. Louis, 18; San Erancisco, 19; New York (the Dublin a 
America), 23. 

See how the figures jump up, as soon as oui- arrives at the Tians- 
stlan tic list.! — 

Paris, 27 ; Glasgow, 27 London, 28 ; Vienna, 28 ; Augsburg, 


28; H'raunsoliweig, 28 Eonigaberg, 29; Cologne, 29 ; Dresden, 29 ; 
Hamburg, 29 ; Berlin, 30 ; Bombay, 30 ; Warsaw, 31 ; Breslau, 81 ; 
Orlesaa, 32 ; Munich, 33 ; Strasburg, 33 ; Pesth, 35 ; Cassel, 35 ; 
Lisbon, 30 ; Liveipool, 36 ; Prague, 37 ; Madras, 37 ; Bucharest, 39 ; 
St. Petersburg, 4.0; Trieste, 40; Alexandria (Egypt), 43; Dublin, 
48 ; Calcutta, 55. 

Edinbm-gh is as healthy aa New York — 23 ; but there is no city 
in the entire list which is healthier, except Pranlcfort-on-the-Main 
— 20. But Frankfort is not as healthy as Chicago, San Francisco, 
I St. Louis, or Philadelphia. 

Perhaps a strict average of the world might 
! develop the fact that where 1 in 1,000 of 
j America’s population dies, 2 in 1,000 of the 
other populations of the earth succumb. 

I do not like to make insinuations, hut I 
do think the above 
statistics darkly 
suggest that these 
people over here 
drink this detest- 
able water ‘on the 
sly.’ 

We climbed the 
moraine on the 
opposite side of the 
glacier, and then 
crept along its sharp 
ridge a hundred 
yards or bo, in 
pretty constant 
danger of a tumble 
to the glacier be- 
low. The fall would 
only have been 
100 feet, but it 
would have closed 
me out aa effeo- 

& DBBOKMBina TouKiax. tually as 1,000 
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therefore I respected the distance accordingly, and was glad when the 
trip was done. A moraine is an ugly thing to assault head-first. At a 
distance it looks like an endless gi-ave of fine sand, accui-ately aliaped and 
nicely smoothed ; hut close by, it is found to be made mainly of rough 
boulders of all sizes, from that of a man’s head to that of a cottage. 
By-and-by we came to the Mauvaia Pas, or, the Villainous lioad, 

had been di,spoaed to do 

tBAVIHO BV MLiaENCB. . ' 

It. It wovdd nave been 
foolish to stand upon our dignity in a place where there was Imclly 
room to stand upon our feet, so we did nothing of the sort. 'I'liero were 
twenty or thirty ladies and gentlemen behind us; wo all turned about 
md went back, and the hog followed behind. The creature did not 
seem set up by what he had done ; he hod probably done it before. 
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We reaolied t.lie reatanrant on the height called the ChUtf 
SB the afternoon. It was a memento factory, and the 
lai-ge, cheap and varied, I bought the usual papereutter to 
the place by, and had Mont Blanc, the Mauvais Pas, and the 
the i figion branded on my alpenstock ; then we descended to the. 
find walked home without being tied together. This was not 
for the valley was five miles wide, 
and quite level. 

We reached the hotel before nine 
o’clock. Next morning we left for 
G-eneva on top of the diligence, under 
shelter of a gay awning. If I 
remember rightly, there were more 
than twenty people up there. It 
was so high that the ascent was 
I made by ladder. The huge vehicle 
I was full everytvhere, inside and out. 

|i Five other, diligences left at the same 
jl time, all full. Wa had engaged our 
I seats two days beforehand, to make ^ 

Ij- sure, and paid the regulation price, 

|(! five dollars each ; but the rest of the 
I company were wiser ; they had trusted y 


some of them got their seats for 

one or two dollars. Baedeker knows all about hotels, i 
diligence companies, and speaks his mind fi-eely. He is a 
Mend of the traveller. 

We never saw Mont Blanc at his best until we were 


white and cold and solemn, and made the rest of the world wei 
.and plebeian, and cheap and trivial. 

Ad he passed out of sight at last, an old Englishman 
himself in hia seat and said — 

‘ W ell, I am satisfied. I have seen the principal features t 
scenery — Mont Blanc and the goitre — ^now for home!’ 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

We spent a few pleasant restful days at Geneva, that delightful city 
where accurate time-pieoea are made for all the rest of the world, but 
whose own clocks never give the correct time of day by any accident. 

Geneva is filled with pretty little shops, and the shops are filled 
with the most enticing gimcrackery ; but if one enters one of these 
places he is at once pounced upon, and followed up, and so persecuted 
to buy this, that, and the other thing, that he is very grateful to get 
out again, and is not at all apt to repeat his e.vperiment. The shop- 
keepers of the smaller sort, in Geneva, are as troublesome and per- 
sistent as are the salesmen of that monster hive in Paris, the Grand 
Magaain du Louvre — an establishment where ill-mannered pestering, 
pursuing and insistence have been reduced to n soience. 

In Geneva, prices in the smaller shops are very elastic— that is 
another bad featiire. I was looking in at a window at a very pretty 
string of beads, suitable for a child. I was only admiring them ; I had 
no use for them ; I hardly ever wear beads. The shopwoman came 
out and offered them to me for thirty-five francs. I said it was cheap, 
but I did not need them. 

‘Ah, bnt, monsieur, they are so beautifiil!’ 

I coiitessed it, but said tliey were not suitable for one of my age 
and simplicity of character. She darted in and brought them out, 
and tried to force them into my hands, saying — 

‘ Ah, but only see how lovely they are I Surely monsieur will 
take them ; monsieur shall have them for thirty francs. There, I 
have said it — it is a loss, but one must live 1 ’ 

1 dropped my hands and tried to move her to respect my unpro- 
tected siiuaiion. But no, she dangled the beads in the sun birfbre my 
Isoe, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, monsieur cannot resist thorn ! ’ She hung them 
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on my uoat button, folded her hands resignedly, and said, ' (yone — and 
for thirty franca, the lovely things, it is incredible 1 but the good God 
will sancti^ the sacrifice to me.’ 

1 removed them gently, returned them, and walked av.-ay, slh-.king 
my head and smiling a smile of silly embarrassment, while the passers- 
by halted to observe. The woman leaned out of her door, shook the 
teids, and screamed after me — 

‘ Monsieur shall h<we them for twenty-eight ? * 


1 shook my bead. 

‘ Twenty- seven 1 It is a cruel loss, it is ruin — but take them, only 
take them.’ 

I still retreated, still wagging my head. 

‘ Mon Dieu, they shfiU even go for twenty-six 1 Tliere, I have said 
it. Come 1 ’ 

1 wagged another negative. A nurse and a little English girl 
had been near me, and wore following me, now. The shopwoman 
Km to the nurse, thrust the beads into her hands and said — 
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‘ Monsieur ahall have them for twenty-five I Take them to the 
Jjolel — he sliall fiend me the money to-morrow — next day — when ho 
likes,’ Then to the child : ‘ When thy iather tiends me the money, 
come thou also, my angel, and thou shalt have something, oh so pretty.’ 

I was thus providentially saved. The nurse refused the beade 
Bquarely and firmly, and that ended the matter. 

The ‘ sights ’ of Geneva are not numerous. I made one attempt 
to hunt up the houses once inhabited by tliose two di.sagreeable people, 
Eousseau and Calvin, but had no success. Then I concluded to go 
home. I found it was easier to propose to do that than to do it; for 
that town is a bewildering place. I got lost in a tengle of narrow 
and crooked streets, and stayed lost for an hour or two. Finally I 
found a street which looked somewhat familiar, and wiid to myself, 
‘ Now I am at home, I judge.’ But 1 was wrong ; tliis was ‘ Hell 
Street.’ Presently I found another place which had a familiar look, 
and said to myself, ‘ Now I am at home, sure.’ It was another error. 
This was ‘ 'Purgatory Street.’ After a little 1 said, ‘ Now I’ve got to 

the right place, anyway no, this is “ Parmffse Street,;” I’m 

farther from home than I was in the beginning.’ Those were queer 
names — Calvin was the author of them, likely. ‘Hell’ and ‘Purga- 
tory ’ fitted those two streets like a glove, but the ‘ Paradise ’ appeared 
to be sarcastic. 

I came out on the lake front, at last, and then I knew where I was. 
I was walking along before the glittering jewellery shops when I saw 
a curious performance. A lady passed by, and a trim dandy lounged 
across the walk in such an apparently carefully-timed way as to bring 
himself exactly in front of her when she got to him ; he made no olFer 
to step out of the way; he did not apologize ; he did not even notice 
her. She had to stop still and let him lounge by. I womler(id if he 
had done that piece of bnitality purposely. Pie strolled to a oh.air and 
seated himself at a small table; two or three other nniles were sitting 
at similar tables sipping sweetened water. I waited ; presently £4 
youth came by, and this fellow got up and served him tho fiimie trick. 
Still, it did not seem possible that anyone could do such a thing 
deliberately. To satisfy my cuiiosity I went around tlio block, an<l, 
sure enough, as I approached, at a good round speed, he got up and 
lounged lazily across my path, fouling my course exactly at the right 
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pei'ibrmanoes had not 
been accidental, but in- 
tentional. ifjf 

I saw that dandy’s ll'y 
curious game played 
afterwards in Paris, but Ijllp'. 


i all my weight. This proved that his previous 





sort, indeed, but 
simply from a 
selfish indifFer- 
ence to other 
people’s comfort 
and rights. One 
does not see it 
as frequently in 
Paris as he might 
expect to, for 


says, in effect, 

OTfl , ‘It is the busi. 

SwiiKKi? , Al'OLOOY. „ , 

;|f/' ness of the weak 

I'm / iMilj strong.’ We 

‘^'ll b'ltT ® cabman if he runs over a citizen; 
fl I J i'll 'I; Paris fines the citizen for being run over, 

I 'rilla At least so everybody says — but I saw 
something which caused me to doubt ; I 
' saw a horseman run over an old woman 
■' ' one day — the police arrested him and took 
him away. That looked as if they meant 

to punish him 

It will not do for me to find merit in American manners — for are 
they not the .standing butt for tlie jests of critical and polished Europe? 
Still I must venture to claim one little matter of superiority incur man- 
ners — lady may traverse our streets all day going and coming as she 
chooses, and she will never be molested by any man ; but if a lady 
unattended walks abroad in the streets of London, even iit noonday, 
she will be pretty likely to be accosted and insulted ; and not by 
drunken sailors, but by men who carry the look and wear the dress of 
gentlemen. It is maintained that these people are not gentlemen, but 
are a lower sort disguised as gentlemen. The case of Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker obstructs that argument, for a man cannot become an 
officer in the British army except he hold the rank of gentleman. This 
person, finding himself alone in a railway compartment with an uii- 


r 
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protected girl— but it is an atrocious stray, and doubtless the reader 
remembers it well enough. London must have been more or less 
accuEtomed to Bakers, and the ways of Bakers, else London would 
have been offended and excited. Baker was ‘ imprisoned ’—in a 
parlour ; and he could not have been more visited, or more over, 
whelmed with attentions, if he had committed six murders, and then- 
while the gallows was preparing — ‘ got religion ’—after the manner of 
the holy Charles Peace, of saintly memory. Arkanaaw— it seems a 
little indelicate to be ti-umpeting forth our own superiorities, and com- 
parisons are always 
odious, but BtOl— 
Arkansaw would cer- 
tainly have hanged I 

Baker, I do not say 
she would have tried ! 

him first, but she j 

would have hanged 
him, any way. 

Even the most 
degraded woman can 
walk oitt streets ua- | 

molested, her sex and 1 

her weakness being ' | 

her sufficient protec- 
tion. She will en- 
counter leas polish 
than she would in the 
old world, but she will I 

run across enough 
humanity to make up 
for it. 

The music of a 
donkey awoke us early 
in the morning, and we rose up and made ready for a pretty fornudable i 
waJk-yto Italy ; but the road was so level that we took tlio train. We ! 


lost a good deal of time by this, but it was no matter, we were not in a i 
hurry. We were four hours going to Chambery, The Swiss trains , 
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had arrived home from Algiers, and I judged they got thirsty on the 
may. They sang and drank till dawn, in tlie pleasant opcan air. 

We lelb for Turin at ten the next morning by a railway, which 
was profusely decorated with tnnnela. We forgot to take a lantern 
along, consequently we missed all the scenery. Our comi)artment was 
ftiU. A ponderous tow-headed Swiss woman, who put on many fine., 
lady airs, but was evidently more used to washing linen than wearing 
it, sat in a corner seat and put her legs across into the 0[)po.‘5it(j one, 
propping them intermediately with her up-ended valise. In the scat 
'ms pirated sat two Americans, greatly incommoded by that woman’s 
lajeatio coffin-clad feet. One of them begged her, politely, to remove 
lem. She opened her wide eyes and gave him a stare, but answered 
nothing. By-and-by he preferred his request again, with great re- 
spectfulness. She said, in good English, and in a deeply offended tone, 
that she had paid her passage and was not going to be bullied out of her 
' rights ’ by ill-bred foreigners, even if she tvaa alone and unprotected. 

‘ But I have rights also, madam. My ticket entitles me to a seat, 
)ut you are occupying half of it.’ 

‘I will not talk with you, sir. What right have you to apeak to me ? 
! do not know you. One would know you came from a land where there 
ire nogenDlemen. T^io gmtleman w'ould treat a lady as you have teeated 
ne.’ 

‘ I come from a region where a lady would hardly give me the same 
wovooation.’ 

‘You have insulted mo, sir I You have intimated that I am not a 
lady — and I hope 1 am not one, after the patrorn of your country.’ 

‘ I beg that you will give yourself no alarm on that head, madam j 
but at the same time I must insist — always resfieotfully — that you let 
ae have my seat.’ 

Here the Itagile laundress burst into tears and sobs. 

‘ I never was so insulted before ! Never, never 1 It is shameful, it 
B brutal, it is base, to bully and abuse an improteeted lady who 1ms lost 
be use of her limbs and cannot put her feet to the floor without 
igony r 

‘Good heavens, madam, why didn’t you say that at fir.st 1 I offer 
% thou8!«id pardons. And I offer them ino,st sincerely. I did not know— ■ 
[ could not know — that anything was the matter. You are most welcome 
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totlie seat, and would have been from the first if I had only known. I 
am truly sorry it all happened, I do assure you.’ 

But. he couldn’t get a word of forgiveness out- of her. She simply 
sobbed and snuffled in a subdued but wholly unappeasable way for 
two loiig hours, meantime crowding the man more than ever with her 
undertaker-furniture, and paying no sort of attention to his frequent 
and humble little efforts to do something for her comfort. Then the 
train halted at the Italian line, and she hopped up and marched out of 
the car with as firm a leg as any washerwoman of all her tribe I And 
how sick I was to see how she had fooled me 1 

Turin is a very fine city. In 
the matter of roominess it tran- 
scends anything that was ever 
dreamed of before, I fancy. , It 
sits in the midst of a vast dead- 
level, and one is obliged to 
imagine that land may be had 
for the asking, and no taxes to 
pay, BO lavishly do they use it. 

The streets are extravagantly 
wide, the paved squares are pro- 
digious, the houses are huge and 
handsome, and compiicted into 
uniform blocks that stretch away 
as straight as an arrow, into the 
distance. The side walks are 
about as wide as ordinary Euro- 
pean streets, and are covered 
over with a double arcade, sup- 
ported on great stone piers or 
columns. One walks from one 
end to the other of these spacious streets, under shelter all the time, and 
aU Ilia course is lined with the prettiest of shops and the most inviting 
dining-houses. 

There is a wide and lengthy court, glittering with the most wickedly 
enticing shops, which is roofed with glass, high aloft over h^d, and 
pavtid witli .soft-toned marbles laid in graceful figures ; and at night, 
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when this) place IB brilliant with gas and popnkms with a sauntering 
and chatting and laughing multitude of pleasurc-ficekers, it is a spectacle 
worth seeing. 

Everything is on a large scale; the public buildings, for instance — 
and they are architecturally imposing too, as well as large. The big 
squares have big bronze monuments in them. At the hotel they 
gfivo us rooms that were alarming for size, and a paiiour to match. 
It was well the weather required no fire in the parlour, for I think one 
might as well have tried to warm a park. The place would have a 
warm look though in any weather, for the window curtains were of red 
silk damask, and the walls were covered with the same fire-huod 
goods — so, also, were the four sofas and the brigade of chairs. The 
fnrniture, the ornaments, the chandeliers, the carpets were all new and 
bright and costly. We did not need a parlour at all, but they said 
it belonged to the two bedrooms and we might use it if we chose. 
Since it was to cost nothing, we were not averse from using it, of course, 
Turin must surely read a good deal, for it has more book stores 
to the square rod than any other rown I know of. And it has its own 
share of miUtaiy folk. The Italian officers’ uniforms are very much 
the most beautiful I have ever seen; and as. a general thing the 
men in them were as handsome as the clothes. They were not large 
men, but they had fine forms, fine features, rich olive complexions, and 
lusti'ous black eyes. 

Eor several weeks I had been culling all the information I could 
about Italy, from touriets. The touri.st3 were all agreed upon one 
thing — one must expect to be cheated at every turn by the Italians. I 
took an evening walk in Turin, and presently came acro.ss a little 
Punch and Judy show in one of the great squares. Twelve or fifteen 
people constituted the audience. This miniature theatre was not much 
bigger than a man’s coffin stood on end ; the upper part was open and 
displayed a tinselled parlour — a good-sized handkerchief would Imve 
ed for a drop-curtain; the footlights consisted of a couple of 
da an inch long ; various manikins the size of dolls appeared 
the stage and made long speeches at each other, gestieulat.ing a good 
deal, and they generally bad a fight before they got through. They 
""'vked by strings from abov^ and the illusion was not perieot, 
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for OMe Baw, not only the Btrings, but the brawny hand that manipulated 
them — and the actors and aotresaea all talked in the same voice too. 
The aiidienca stood in front of the theatre, and eeemed to enjoy the 
performance heartily. 

When the play waa done, a youth in his shirt-sleeves started around 
y.’ith a small copper saucer to make a collection. I did not know 
how much to put in, but thought I would bo guided by my pre- 
decessors. Unluckily I only had two of these, and they did not help me 
much because they did not put in anything. I bad no Italian money, 
BO I put in a small Swiss coin w'orth about ten cents. The youth finislied 
his collection trip and emptied the result on the stage ; he had some 
very animated talk with the concealed manager, then he came working 
his way through the little crowd — seeking me, I thought. 1 had a mind 
to slip away, but concluded I wouldn’t ; I would stand my ground, and 
confront the villniny, whatever it was. The youth stood before me and 
held up that Swiss coin, sure enough, and said something. I did 
not understand him, but I judged he was requiring Italian money 
of me. The crowd gathered close to listen. I was irritated, and said — 
in English of course — 

* I know it’s Swiss, but you’ll take that or none. I haven’t any 
other.’ 

He tried to put the coin in my hand, and spoke again. I drew 
my hand away, and said — 

‘ Wo, sir. I know all about you people. You can’t play any of your 
fraudful tricks on me. If there is a discount on that coin, I am 
sorry, but I am not going to make it good. 1 noticed that some of the 
audience didn’t pay you anything at all. You let them go without a 
word, but you come after me because you think I’m a stranger and 
will put up with an extortion rather than have a scene. But you are 
mistaken this time — you’ll take that Swiss money or none.’ 

The youth stood there with the coin in his fingers nonplussed and 
bewildered ; of course he had not understood a word. An English- 
speaking Italian spoke up now, and said — 

‘ You are misunderstanding the boy. He does not mean any 
harm. He did not suppose you gave him so much money purposely, 
80 he hm’i’ied back to return you the coin lest you might get away 
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before yovi discovered your mistake. Take it, and give tirm a penny-— 
that will make everything smooth again.’ 

I probably blualied then, for there wasi oocasion. Through the 
interpreter I begged the boy’s pardon, but I nobly refused to take back 
the ten cents. I said I was accustomed to squandering largo sums in 
that way — it was the kind of person I was. Then I retired to make 
a note to the effect that in Ifeily persons connected with the drama do 
not cheat. 
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afternoon, when I entered a Greek church to see what it was like. 
When I was ready to leave, I observed two wrinkled old women standing 
stiffly upright, against the inner wall, near the door, with their brown 
palms open to receive alms. I contributed to the nearer one, and 
passed out. I had gone fifty yards, perhaps, when it occurred to me 
tlrat I must remain ashore all night, as I had heai’d that the ship’s 
busiiiesa would caiTy her away at four o’clock and keep her away until 
morning. It was a little after four now. I had come ashore with only 
two pieces of money, both about the same size, but differing largely 
in value — one was a French gold piece worth four dollars, the other 
a Turkish coin worth two cents and a half. With a sudden and 
horrified misgiving, I put my hand in my pocket, now, and sure enough 
I fetched out that Turkish penny ) 

Here was a situation. A hotel would require pay in advance — I 
must walk the streets all night, and perhaps be arrested as a auspicious 
character. There was but one way out of the difficulty — I flew back 
to the church, and softly entered. There stood the old women yet, 
and in the palm of the nearest one still lay my gold piece. I was 
grateful. I crept close, feeling unspeakably mean ; I got my Turkish 
penny ready, and was extending a trembling hand to make the nefarious 
exchange, when I heard a cough behind me. I jumped back as if I 
had been accused, and stood quaking while a worshipper entered and 
passed up the aisle. 

I was there a year trying to steal that money 3 that is, it seemed 
a year, though of course it must have beer, much less. The worshippers 
went and came ; there were hardly ever three in the church at once, 
but there was always one or more. Every time I tried to commit my 
crime somebody came in or somebody started out, and I was prevented ; 
but at last my opportunity came, for one moment there was nobody 
in the church but the two beggar-women and me. I whipped the gold 
piece out of the poor old pauper’s palm and dropped my Turkish 
penny in its place. Poor old thing, she murmured her thanks — they 
smote me to the heart. Then I sped away in a guilty hurry, and even 
when I was a mile from the church I was still glancing back, every 
moment, to see, if I was being pursued. 

That experience has been of priceless value and benefit to me; 
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CHAPTEE XLVIIL 

Is? Milan we spent most of our time in the vast and beautiful Arcade 
or Gallery, or whatever it is called. Blocks of tall new buildings of 
the most suniptuous sort, rich with decoration and graced with statues, 
the streets between these blocks roofed over with glass at a great 
height, the pavements all of smooth and variegated marble, arranged 
in tasteful patterns — little tables all over these marble streets, people 
Bitting at them, eating, drinking, or smokimr — crowds of other people 
strolling by — such is the Arcade. I should like to live in it all the 
time. The windows of the sumptuous restaurants stand open, and one 
breakfasts there and enjoys the passing show. 

We wandered all over the town, enjoying whatever was going on in 
the streets. We took one omnibus ride, and as I did not 'speak Italian 
and could not ask the price, I held out some copper coins to the con- 
ductor, and ha took two. Then he went and got his tariff-card and 
showed me that he had taken only the right sum. So I made a note— - 
Italian omnibus conductors do not cheat. 

Near the cathedral I saw another instance of probity. An old man 
was peddling dolls and toy fans. Two small American children bought 
fans, and one gave the old man a franc and three copper coins, and both 
started away ; but they were called back, and the franc and one of the 
coppers were restored to them. Hence it is plain that in Italy parties 
connected with the drama, and with the omnibus and toy iatereats do 
not cheat. 

The stocks of goods in the shops were not extensive, generally. 
In the vestibule of what seemed to be a clothing store, we saw eight 
or ten wooden dummies grouped together, clotlied in wooUen huainess- 
suits, and erujli euit marked with its price. One suit was marked 
forty-five frunos — nine doUars. Harris stepped in, and said he wanted 
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s suit Jike that. Nothing easier ; the old merohant dragged in tha 
daminy, brushed him off ■with a broom, stripped him, and shipped the 

DISHONEST iTALi, " heads, timir arms, their 

legs, their whole bodies; they would rush forward occasionally in a 
sudden access of passion and shake their fists in each other’s very faces. 

^ ^ We lost lialf an hour there, waiting 

finally embraced each other affec- 

- 1 £;v^,jy' littijj w},iie would bend 
srooa IN TJKJUDB, , •' 

down and take hold of the edge 
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oi tha blanket with the extreme tips of his fingers, as if to show 
there was no cleooption — chattering away all the while — but always, 
Just as I was expecting to see a wonderful feat of legerdemain, he 
would let go the blanket and rise to explain further. However, at 
last he uncovered the box and got out a spoon with a liquid in it, and 
held it fiiir and frankly around, for people to see that it was all right 
and he was taking no advantage — ^his chatter became more excited than 
ever. I supposed he was going to set fire to the liquid and swallow 
it, BO I was greatly wrought up and interested. I got a cent ready 
in one hand and a florin in the other, intending to give him the former 
if he survived and the latter if 
he killed himself — for his loss 
would be my gain in a literary 
way, and I was willing to pay a 
fair price for the item — but this 
impostor ended his intensely mov- 
ing performance by simply adding 
some powder to the liquid and 
polishing the spoon 1 Then he 
held it aloft, and he could not 
have sho-tvn a wilder exultation 
if he had achieved an immortal 
miracle. The crowd applauded 
in a gratified way, and it seemed 
to me that history speaks the truth 
when it says these children of the 
South are easily entertained. 

We spent an irapressivo hour 
in the noble cathedral, where long 
shafts of tinted light were cleaving 
through the solemn dimness from 
the lofty windows, and felling on 
a pillar here, a picture there, and 
a kneeling worshipper yonder. 

The organ was muttering, censers 
were swinging, candles were glinting on the distant altar, and the 
robed priests were filing silaitly past them. The scene was ono to 
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sweep all frivoloits tTioughts away, and steep the soul in a holy calm, 
A trim young American lady paused a yard or t^ro from rno, fixed 
her eyes on the mellow sparks flecking the far-ofl’ altar, bent her head 
reverently a moment, then straightened up, kicked her train into the 
air with her heel, csmght it deftly in herhand,-and marched briskly out. 

We visited the picture galleries and the other regulation ‘ sialits ’ 
of Milan — not because I wanted to write about them again, but to 
see if 1 had learned anything in twelve years. 1 afterwards visited 
the great galleries of Rome and Florence for the Kune purpo-so. 1 
found I had learned one thing. When I wrote about the Old kfii-stera 



before, I said the copies were better than the originals. That was a 
mistake of large dimensions. The Old Masters were still unpleasing 
to me, but they were truly divine contrasted with the copies. The 
copy is to the original as the pallid, smart, inane new waxwork group 
is to the vigoi-ous, earnest, dignified group of living men and women 
whom it profes.ses to duplicate. There Is a mellow richness, a subdued 
colour, in the old pictures, which is to the eye what muflled and 
mellowed sound is to the ear. That is the merit which is moat loudly 
praised in the old picture, and is the one which the copy most con- 
spicuously lacks, and which the copyist must not hope to compass. It (' 
was generally conceded by the artists with whom I talked, that that p 
subdued splendour, that mellow richness, is imparted to the picture by, ' 
«</e. Then why should we worship the Old Master for it, who didn’ 
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impart it, in&tead of worahipping Old Time, who did 1 Perhaps the 
picture was a clanging bell until Time muffled it and sweetened it. 

In conversation with an artist in Venice, I asked — 

‘ What is it that people see in the Old Masters ? I have been in 
the Doges’ Palace, and I saw several acres of very bad drawing, very 
bad perspective, and very incorrect proportions. Paul Veronese’s dogs 
do not resemble dogs ; all the horses look like bladders on legs ; one 
man had a right leg on the loft side of his body ; in the large picture, 
where the Emperor (Barbarossa 7) is prostrate before the Pope, there 
are three men in the foreground who are over thirty feet high, if one 
may judge by the size of a kneeling little boy in the centre of the fore- 
ground ; and according to the same scale, the Pope is seven feet high, 
and the Doge is a shrivelled dwarf of four feet.' 

The artist said — 

‘ Yes, the Old Masters often drew badly ; they did not care much 
for truth and exactness in minor details. But, after all, in spite of 
bad drawing, bad perspective, bad proportions, and a choice of subjects 
which no longer appeal to people as strongly as they did three hundred 
years ago, there is a something about their pictures which is divine— a 
something which is above and beyond the art of any epoch since — a 
something which would be the despair of artists, but that they never 
hope or expect to attain it, and therefore do not wony about it.' 

That is what he said — and he said what he believed; and not 
only believed, but felt. 

Reasoning — especially reasoning without technical knowledge — must 
be put aside in cases of this kind. It cannot assist the inquirer. It 
will lead him, in the most logical progression, to what, in the eyes of 
artists, would be a most illogical conclusion. Thus, bad drawing, bad 
proportion, bad perspective, indifference to truthful detail, colour which 
gets its merit from time, and not from the artist — these things constitute 
the Old Master ; conclusion, the Old Master was a bad paiuter, the Old 
Master was not an Old Master at all, but an Old Apprentice. Yom 
friend the artist will grant your premises, but deny your conclusion ; 
h,_,vill maintain that notwithstanding tliia formidable list of confessed 
defects, there is still a something that is divine and unapproachable 
about the Old Master, and that there is no arguing the fact away 
by any system of reasoning whatever. 

**8 


I can believe that. There are women who havo im indefinabia 
aharin in their faces which makes them beautiful to their intimates; 
but a cold aWaiiger who tried to reason the matter out and find this 
beauty would fail. He would say of one of these women : * Ihis chin 
is too short, ithis nose is too long, this forehead is too high, this hair 
is too red, this complexion is too pallid, the perspective of the entire 
composition is incorrect; conclusion, the woman is not beautiful.’ 
But her nearest friend might say, and say truly, ‘ Your premises are 
iglit, your logic is faultless, but your ooncimion is wrong, nevertheless; 
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she is an Old Master — sho is beautiful, but only to such as know her; 
it is a beauty which cannot be formulated, but it is there just the 
same.’ 

I found more pleasure in contemplating the Old Ma.stera this fame 
tlian 1 did when I was m Europe in former years, but still it was a 
calm pleasure; there was nothing overheated about it. When I was 
in Venice before, I think I found no picture which stirred me much; 
but this time there were two which enticed me to the Doge’s palace 
day after day, and kept me there hours at a time. One of; these was 
Tintoretto’s three-acre picture in the Great Ootmoil Chamber. Wh« 
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I saw it twelve years ago I was not strongly attracted to it — tlie guide 
told me it was an insurrection in heaven — but this was an, error. 

The movement of this great work is very fine. There are ten 
thousand figirres, and they are all doing something. There js a v/onder- 
fill ‘ go ’ to the whole composition. Some of the figures are diving head- 
long downrvard, with clasped hands, others are swimniing through the 
sloud-shoals — some on their faces, some on their backs — great prooea- 
fiiona of bishops, martyrs, and angels are pouring swiftly centrewards 
from various outlying directions — every- 
where is enthusiastic joy, there is rushing 
movement everywhere. There are fifteen 
or twenty figures scattered here and there 
with books, but they cannot keep their 
attention on their reading — they offer the 
books to others, but no one wishes to read 
now. The Lion of St. Mark is there, 
with his book ; St. Mark is there, with 
his pen uplifted ; he and the Lion ai a 
looking each other earnestly in the face, 
disputing about the way to spell a word — 
the Lion looks up in rapt admiration 
while St. Mark spells. This is wonder- 
fiiUy interpreted by the artist. It is the 
master-stroke of this incomparable paint- 



I visited the place daily and never mark. 

grew tired of looking at that grand pic- 
ture. As I have intimated, the movement is almost unimaginably 
vigorous ; the figures are singing, hosannahing, and many are blowing 
trumpets. So vividly is noise suggested, that spectators who become 
absorbed in the picture almost always fall to shouting comments in 
each other’s ears, making ear-trumpets of their curved hands, fearing 
they may not otherwise be heai-d. One often sees a tourist, with the 
eloquent tears pouring down his cheeks, funnel his hands at his wife’s 
ear, and hears him roar through them. 

’• 0 to he there and at rest!’ 

None but the supremely gi’eat in art can produce effects like these 
with the silent brush. 


Twelve years ago I could not have appreciated this picture. One 
year ago I could not have appreciated it My study of art in Heidel- 
berg has been a noble education to me. All that I am to-day in art I 
6 to that. 

The other great work which 
I fiiscinated me was Bassano's im- 
I mortal Hair Trunk. This is in 
ij the Chamber of the Council of Ten. 

1 It is in one of the three forty- 
foot pictures which decorate the 
'_j ] walla of the room. The compoai- 
'i tion of this picture is beyond praise, 
i The Hair Trank is not hurled at 
; the stranger’s head — so to speak' — 

■ as the chief feature of an immortal 
: work so often is. No; it is oare- 
guarded from prominence, it 
'/ is subordinated, it is restrained, it 
|! 'is most deftly and cleverly held in 
reserve, it is most oatitiously and ' 
ingeniously led up to, by the mas- 
ter, and consequently when the 
spectator reaches it at last, he is 
j taken unawares, he is unprepared, 

I and it bursts upon him with a 
stupefying surprise, , 

One is lost in wonder at rdl the 
thought and care which this elaborate planning must have coat. A 
general glance at the picture could never suggest that there was a hair 
trunk in it; the Hair Trunk is not mentioned in the title! even, 
which is, ‘ Pope Alexander III. and the Doge Ziani, the Oon(}ueroif 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa.’ You see the title is actwtlly 
utUised to help divert attention from the trunk ; thus, a.s I say, nothing 
suggests the presence of the trunk by any hint, yet every tiling studiedly 
leads up to it, step by step. Let us examine into this, and observe 
the exquisite artful artlessness of the plan. 

At the extreme left end of the picture are a couple of women, one of 
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tfiQm with a child looking over her shoulder at & woimded man Bitting 
with bandaged head on the ground. These people seem needless; 
but no, they are there for a pui-pose. One cannot look at them without 
seuiug the gorgeous procession of grandees, bishops, halberdiers, and 
banner-bearers which is passing along behind them. One cannot see 
the procession without feeling a curiosity to follow it and learn whither 
it is going. It leads him to the Pope in the centre of the picture, who 
is talking with the bonnetless Doge — talking tranquilly, too, although 
within twelve feet of them a man is beating a drum, and not far from 
the drummer two persons are blowing horns, and many horsemen are 
plunging and rioting about — indeed, twenty-two feet of this great work 
is all a deep and happy holiday serenity and Sunday-school procession, 
and then we come suddenly upon eleven and a half feet of turmoil, and 
racket, and insubordination. This latter state of things is not an 
accident, it has its purpose. But for it, one would linger upon the 
Pope and the Doge, thinking them to be the motive and supreme 
feature of the picture; whereas one is drawn along, almost uncon- 
sciously, to see what the trouble is about. Now at the very end of 
this riot, within four teet of the end of the picture, and full thirty-six 
feet from the beginning of it, the Hair Trunk bursts with an electrifying 
suddenness upon the spectator, in aU its matchless perfection, and the 
great master’s triumph is sweeping and complete. From that moment 
no other thing in those forty feet of canvas has any charm. One 
sees the Hair Trunk and the Hair Trunk only — and to see it is to 
worship it. Bassono even placed objects in the immediate vicinity of 
the supreme feature whose pretended purpose was to dives’t attention 
from it yet a little longer, and thus delay and augment the surprise ; 
for instance, to the right of it he has placed a stooping man, with a 
cap so red that it is sure to hold the eye for a moment — to the left 
of it, some six feet away, he has placed a red-coated tneio on an in- 
ilatcd horse, and that coat plucks your eye to that locality the next 
moment. Then, between the trunk and the red horseman, he has in- 
tmded a man, naked to his waist, who is carrying & iancy flour-Ritok 
on the middle of hia back, instead of on his shoulder — this admirable 
feat interests you, of coiu-se — keeps you at bay a little longer, like a 
aook or a jacket thrown to the pursuing wolf — but at lust, in spite of all 
distiactioiiB and detentions, the eye of even the most dull and heedless 
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spectator ia sure to fell upon the world’s masterpiece, and in that 
moment he totters to hia chair or leans his guide for support. 

Deaoriptiona of such a work as enia must necessiiriiy be imperfect, 
yet they are of value. The top of the Trunk is arched ; the arch is a 
perfect half-circle, in the Roman style of architecture, for in tlio 
then rapid d(!cadence of Greek art the rising influence of Rome was 
already beginning to be felt in the art of the Republic. The Trunk is 
bonnd or bordered with leather all around where the lid joins the main 
body. Many critics consider this leather too cold in tone ; but I con- 
sider this im highest merit, since it was evidently made so to einphaBiae 
by contrast the impassioned fervour of the hasp. The high lights in 
this part of the work are cleverly managed, the motif is admirably 
subordinated to the ground tints, and the technique is very fine. The 
brass nail-heads are in the purest style of the early Renaissance. The 
strokes here are very firm and bold — every nail-head is a portrait. 
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The handle oit the end of the trunk has evidently been retouched 
— I think, with a piece of chalk — but one can still see the inspiration 
of the Old Master in the tranqiul, almost too tranquil, hang of it. The 
hair of this trunk is real hair — so to speak — white in patches, brown 
in patches. The details are finely worked outj the repose proper 
to hair in a recumbent and inactive attitude ia charmingly expressed. 
There is a feeling about this part of the work which lifts it to the 
highest altitudes of art ; the sense of sordid realism vanishes away — 
one recognises tliat there is bou.1 here. View this Trunk as you will, 
It is a gem, it is a marvel, it is a miracle. Some of the effects are very 
daring, approaching even to the boldest flights of the rococo, the 
sirocco, and the Byzantine schools — ^yet the master’s hand never falters 
— it moves on, calm, majestic, confident — and with that art which 
Soaceals art, it finally casts over the tout CMsernSfe, by mystarioiw 
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methods o£ its ov/n, a subtle something which refines, subdues, ethereal- 
ices the arid components, and endujes them with the deep charm and 
gracious witchery of poesy. ' 

Among the art- treasures of Europe there are pictures which appi'oaoh 
the Hair Trunk — there are two which may be said to equal it, possibly 
--but there is none that surpasses it. So perfect is the Hair Trunk 
that it moves even persons who ordinarily have no feeling for art. 
When an Erie baggage-master saw it two years ago, he could hariUy 
keep ftora checking it ; aaid once when a customs inspector was brought 
into its presence, he gazed upon it in silent rapture for some moments, 
then slowly and unconsciously placed one hand behind him with the 
palm uppermost, and got out his chalk with the other. These facta 
speak for themselves. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


One lingers about the Cathedral a good deal, in Venice. There ia a 
strong Iksciiiation about it — partly because it is so old, and partly 
because it is so ugly. Too many of the world’s famous buildings fail 
of one chief virtue — harmony; they are made up of a methodlesa 
mixture of tlie ugly and the beautiful ; this is bad ; it is confusing, 
it is unrestful. One has a sense of uneasiness, of distress, without 
knowing why. But one is calm before St. Mark, one is calm within 
it, one would be calm on top of it, calm in the cellar ; for its details 
are masterfully ugly, no misplaced and impertinent beauties are 
intruded anywhere ; and the consequent result is a grand harmonious 
whole, of soothing, entrancing, tranquillising, soul-satisfying ugliness. 
One’s admiration of a perfect thing always grows, never declines; 
and this is the surest evidence to him that it ts perfect. St. Mark is 
perfect. To me it soon grew to be so nobly, so aiiguatly ugly, that it 
was difficult to stay away from it, even for a little whilo. Every time 
its aquiit domes disappeared from my view, I had a doMpondciit 
feeling; whenever they reappeared, I felt an honest rapture — I have 
not known any happier hours than those I <liiily spent in front of 
Florian’s, looking across the Great Square at xc, Propped on its long 
row of low thick-legged columns, its back knobbed with domes, it 
seemed like a vast xvarty bug taking a meditative walk. 

St. Mark is not the oldest building in the world, of course; but 
it seems the oldest, and looks the oldest — especially inside. When 
the ancient mosaics in its walla become damaged they are repaired, but 
not altered; the grotesque old pattern is preserved. Antiquity has a 
charm of its own, and to smarten it up would only damage it. One 
day I was sitting on a rod marble bench in the vestibule, looking xxp at 
an ancient piece of apprentice-work in mosaic, iUiistrative of the 
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aomv^iand to * multiply and repleni^ the earth.’ The oathadrai itaelf 
had seen>ed very old: but this pictoe was illustrating a period in 
history which made the building seem young by comparison. But I 
presently found an antique which was older than either the battered 
catliedral or the date assigned to that piece of history : it was a spiral- 
shaped fossil as large as the crown of a hat. It was embedded in 
the marble bench, and had been sat upon by tourists until it waa 
worn smooth. Contrasted with the inconceivable antiquity of this 
modest fossil, those other things were flippantly modern, jejune, mere 
matters of day-before-yesterday. The sense of the oldness of the 
cathedral vanished away under the influence of this ti-uly venerable 
presence. 

St. Mark's is monumental. It is an imperishable remembrancer 
of the profound and simple piety of the Middle Ages. Whoever could 
ravish a column from a Pagan temple did it, and contributed his swag to 
this Christian one. So this fane is upheld by several hundred acquisi- 
tions procured in that peculiar way. In our day it would be immoral 
to go on the highway to get bricks for a church, but it was no sin in 
the old times. St. Mark's was itself the victim of a curious robbery 
once. The thing is set down in the History of Venice ; but it might 
be smuggled into the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and not seem out of place 
there. 

Nearly four hundred and fifty years ago, a Candian named 
Stammato, in the suite of a Prince of the House of Este, was allowed 
to view the riches of St. Mark. His sinful eye was dazzled, and he 
hid himself behind an altar with an evil purpose in his heart; but a 
priest discovered him, and turned him out Afterwards he got in 
again, by false keys this time. He went there night after night, and 
worked hard and patiently aU alone, overcoming difficulty after 
difficulty with his toil, and at last succeeded in removing a great 
block of the marble paneUing which walled the lower part of the 
treasury. This block he fixed so that he could take it out and put it 
in at will. After that, for weeks he spent all his midnights in his 
magnificent mine, inspecting it in security, gloating over its marvels 
at his leisure, and always slipping back to his obscure lodgings before 
dawn with a duke’s ransom under his cloak. He did not need to 
gr.ab haphazard, and run; there was no hurry. He could make 
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Mibarato and well-considered selections. He could consult his 
sathotio tastes. One com- 
prehends how undisturbed he 
was, and how safe from any 
danger of interruption, when 
it is stated that he even 

carried off a unicorn’s horn 

—a mere curiosity — ^which 
would not pass through the 
egre.sa entire, but had to be 
sawn in two — a bit of work 
which cost him hours of 

tedious labour. He con- 
tinued to store up his 

treasures at home until his 
occupation lost the charm of 
novelty, and became mono- 
tonous) then he ceased from i 
his collection, raised to modern values, represented nearly 60,000,0t)0 
dels. I 

He could have gone home much the richest citizen of his country, 
and it might have been years before the plunder was missed, but he 
was human : he could not enjoy hi.s delight alone, he must have some- 
body to talk about it with. So he. exacted a solemn oath from a 
Candian noble named Crioni, then led him to his lodgings, and nearly 
took hia breath away with a sight of his glittering lioard. He detected 
a look in hia friend’s face which excited his suspicion, and was about 
to slip a stiletto into him, when Crioni saved himself by explaining that 
that look was only an expression of sujweme and happy astonishment. 
Stammato made Crioni a present of one of tlie State’s principal jewels 
' — a huge carbuncle, which afterwards figured in the ducal cap of state; 
and the pair parted. Crioni went at once to the -palace, denounced 
the criminal, and handed over the carbuncle as evidence. Stammato 
was arrested, tried, and condemned, with the old-time Vcnoti.an 
promptness. He was hanged between the two great columns in th e Piazza 
—-with a gilded rope, out of compliment to his love of gold, perhaps. 
Ha got no good of his booty at all; it was all recovered. 
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In Yenice we had a luxury which very seldom fell to our lot on the 
Continent — a home dinner with a private &mily. It one could always 
stop with private families when travelling, Europe would have a 
chana which it now lacks. As it is, one must live in the hotels, of 
course, and that is a sorrowful business. A man accustomed to 
American food and American domestic cookery would not starve to death 
suddenly in Europe, but I think he would gradually waste away and 
eventually die. He would have to do without his accustomed morning 
meal. That is too formidable a change altogether, he would necessa- 
rily suffer from it. He could get the shadow, the sham, the base 
counterfeit of that meal ; but that would do him no good, and money 
coidd not buy the reality. 

To particularise : the average American’s simplest and commonest 
form of breakfast consists of coffee and beefsteak ; well, in Europe, 
coffee is an unknown beverage. 

You can get what the European 
hotel keeper thinks is coffee, but it 
resembles the real thing as hypocrisy 
resembles holiness. It is a feeble, 
characterless, uninspiring sort of 
stuff, and almost as undrinkable as 
if it had been made in an American 
hotel The milk used for it is what 
the French call ‘ Christian ’ milk — 
milk which has been baptised. 

After a few months’ acquain- 
tance with European ‘ coffee,’ one’s 
mind weakens, and his faith with it, 
and he begins to wonder if the rich 
beverage of home, with its clotted 
layer of yellow cream on top of it, 
is not a mere dream after all, and a thing which never existed. 

Next comes the European bread — ^fair enough, good enough, after 
a fashion, but cold; cold and tough, and rmsympathetio ; and never 
any change, never any variety — always the same tiresome thing. 

Next, the butter — the sham and tastelesB butter ; no s^t in and 
made of goodness knows what. 
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Then, {here is the beefsteak. They have it in Em ope, bat they 
don’t know how to cook it. Neither will they cut it right. It comes 
on the table in a small round pewter platter. It lies in the centre ol 
this platter, in a bordering bed of grease- soaked potatoes; it is the 
size, shape, and thickness of a man’s hand with the thumb and fiiigei’s 
cut off. It is a little overdone, is rather dry, it tastes pretty insipidly, 
it rouses no enthuBiasm. 

Imagine a poor exile contemplating that inert thing ; and imngliw 
an angel suddenly sweeping down out of a better land and sotting 
before him a mighty porter-house steak an inch and a half thick, hot 
and spluttering from the griddle; dusted with fragrant pepper; 
enriched with little melting bits of butter of the most unimpeachable 
freshness and genuineness ; the precious juices of the meat trickling 
out and joining the gravy, archipelagoed with mushrooms ; a town- 
ship or two of tender yellowish fat gracing an outlying district of this 
ample county of beefsteak ; the long white bone which divides the 
sirloin from the tender loin still in its place ; and imagine that the 
angel also adds a great cup of American home-made coffee, with the 
cream a-froth on top, some real butter, firm and yellow and fresh, some 
smoking hot biscuits, a plate of hot buckwheat cakes, with teansparent 
syrup— could words describe the gratitude of this exile ? 

The European dinner ia better than the European breakfast, but 
it has its faults and inferiorities, it does not satisfy. He comes to 
the table eager and hungry — ^he swallows his soup — there is an 
undelinable lack about it somewhere ; thinlcs the fish is going to be the 
thing he wants — eats it and isn’t sure ; thinks the next dish is perhaps 
the one that will hit the hungry place — tries it, and is conscious that 
there was a something wanting abont it also. And thus he goes on, 
from dish to dish, like a boy after a butterfly which just misses getting 
caught every time it alights, but somehow doesn’t get caught after all ; 
and at the end the exile and the boy have fared abont alike: the 
one is full, but grievously unsatisfied, the other has had plenty of 
exercise, plenty of interest, and a fine lot of hopes, but he hasn’t got 
any butterfly. There is here and there an American who will say be 
cm remember rising from an European table d’hfite perfectly satisfied ; 
blit we must not overlook the fact, that there is also here and thei® 
an American who will lie. 


'l!%a mimber of dishes is sufficient; but then it ia such s mono- 
toiious variety of unstrihing dishes. It is an inane dead level of 
‘ fair-to-iYiiddling.’ There is nothing to accent it. Perhaps if the roast 
of mutton or of 'beef—a big generous one — ^^vere brought on the table 
and carved in ftill view of the client, that might give the right sense 
of (iarncstn ess and reality to the thing; but they don’t do that, they 
pass the slieed meat around on a di.sh, and so you are perfectly calm, 
it does not stir you in the least. Now a vast roast turkey, stretched 
oa the broad of his back, with his heels in the air, and the rich 
juices oozing from his fat sides . . . but I may as well as stop there, 
for they would not know 
how to cook him. 

They can’t even cook 
a chicken respectably; 
and as for carving it, 
they do that with a 
hatchet. 

This is about the 
customary table d’hSte 
bill in summer ; — 

Soup (characterless). 

Pish — sole, salmon, 

OT whiting — usually 
tolerably good. 

Roast- — mutton or 
beef — tastele.os — and 
some last year’s po- 
tatoes. 

A p&td, or some other 
made - dish — usually 
good, ‘ considering.’ 

One vegetable — brought on in state, and all alone — usually insipid 
lentils, or string beans, or indifferent asparagus. 

Roast chicken, as tasteless as paper. 

Lettuce-salad — tolerably good. 

Decayed strawberries or cherries. 
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Sometimes the aprioota and figs are fresh, but this is no advantage, 
as these fruits are of no account anyway. 

The grapes are generally good, and aometimetj there is a tolerably 
good peach, by mistake. 

The variations of the above bill are trifling. After a fortnight 
one discovers that the variations are only apparent, not real; in 
the third week you get what you had the first, and in the fourth week 
you get what you liad the second. Three or four months of this 
weary sameness will Mil the robustest appetite. 

It has now been many months, at the present writing, since I have 
had a nourishing meal, but I shall soon have one — a modest, private 
affair, all to myself. I have selected a few dishes, and made out a 
little bill of fare, which will go homo in the steamer that precedes me, 
and be hot when I arrive — as follows : — 


Badishes. Bakodapples, withcreani. 
Briodoysters; stewed oysters. Frogs. 
American coffee, with real cream. 
American butter. 

Fried ohioken, Southern style. 
Porter-house steak. 

Saratoga potatoes. 

Broiled chicken, American style. 
Hot biscuits. Southern style. 

Hot wheat-bread. Southern style. 
Hot buckwheat cakes. 

A™®”®® toast. Clear maple syrup. 
Virginia bacon, broiled. 

Blue points, on the half shell. 
Cherry-stone clams. 

San Fnincisco mussels, steamed. 
Oyster soup. 01am soup. 
Philadelphia terrapin soup. 

Oysters roasted in sh 

Sofcrsholled crabs. Connoeticut 
Baltimore perch. [shad, 

Brook trout, from Sierra FTovadas. 
Bake trout, from Tahoe. 

Sheep-head aud croakers, from New 
Orleans. 

Black bsSB, from the Mississippi. 


American roast beef. 

Boast turkey. Thanksgiving style. 
Cranberry sauce. Celery. 

Boast wild turkey. 'Woodcoek, 
Canvas-baek-duok, from Baltimore, - 
Prairie hens, from Illinois, 

Missouri partridges, broiled. 

Possum. Coon. 

Boston bacon and beans. 

Biicon and greens, Southern style. 
Hominy. Boiled onions. Turnips. 
Pumpkin, Squash. Asparagus. 
Butter beans. Sweet potatoes. 
Lettuce. Succotash. String beane 
Mashed potatoes. Catsup. 

Boiled potatoes, in the skins. 

Now potatoes, minus their skins. 

Early rose potatoes roasted in the 
ashes. Southern style, served hot. 
Sliced tomatoes, with sag.ar or vine- 
gar, Stewed tomutoes. 

Green com, out from the ear, and 
Borvod with butter and popper. 
Green corn, on the ear. 

Hot oorn-pono, with chitling#, 
Southern stylo, 

Hot hoe-cake. Southern style, 
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Hot ogg-bread, Southern style. I Apple puffs, Southern style. 

Hot light-bread, Southern style. Peach cobbler. Southern style. 

Buttermilk, Iced sweet milk. Peach pie. American mince pie. 

Apple dumplings, with real cream. Pumpkin pie. Sguash pie. 

Apple pie. Apple fritters. ' All sorts of Ameriaan pastry . . 

i’rosh Ainsriean fruits of all sorts, including strawberries, which are not to 
be doled out as if they were jewellery, but in a more liberal way. 

Ice- V7H, ter— not prepared in the ineffectual goblet, but in the sincere and 
capable refrigerator. 

Americana intending to spend a year or so in European hotels 
will do well to copy this bill and carry it along. They will find it 
an e,xcellent thing to got up an appetite with, in the dispiriting presence 
of the squalid table d'hSte. 

Foreigners cannot enjoy our food, I suppose, any more than we 
can enjoy theirs. It is not strange ; for tastes are made, not born. I 
might glorify my bill of fare until I was tired; but after all, tlie 
Scotchman would .shake hi.s head and say, ‘ Where’s your haggis ? ’ and 
the Fijian would sigh and say, ‘ Where’s your missionary ? ' 

1 have a neat talent in matters pertaining to nourishment. 
This has met with professional recognition. I have often furnished 
recipes for cook-books. Here are some designs for pies and things 
which I recently prepared for a friend’s projected cook-book, but as 
1 forgot to furnish diagrams and perspectives, they had to be left o t, 
of course: — 

Recipe for an Ash-cahe. 

Take a lot of water and add to it a lot of coarse Indian meal and 
out a quarter of a lot of salt. Mix well together, knead into the 
form of a ‘ pone,’ and let the pone stand awhile — not on its edge, but 
the other way. Eiike away a place among the embers, lay it ther , 
d cover it an inch deep with hot ashes. When it is done, remove 

blow off all the ashes but one layer ; butter that one and eat. 

N.B. No household should ever ’oe without this talisman. It 
has i)eeii noticed tliai tramps never retiun for another ash-cake. 

Recipe for New England Pie. 

To mails tins excellent breakfast dish, proceed as follows ; — Take 
iufficinncy of water and a sufficienoy of flour and construct a bullet- 
pioof dough. Work this into the form of a disk, with the edgo.s tvirued 
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up Bome tliree-foiirtlis of an inch. Toughen Eind kiln-dry it a couplfi 
j)f days in a mild but unvarying tein])cratur<!. Consi.mct a cover ft)i' 
thia redoubt in the same way and of the ®ime material. witli 

stewed dried apples; aggravate with olove.M, lemon peel, !ind slabs of 
citron ; add two portions of New Orleiins augiir, then liolder on the 
lid tmd set in a sivfe pkoe till it potrilieu. Serve cold tit breahliist 
and invite your enemy. 

Recipe for German Cofee. 

Take ti barrel of water and bring it to a boil ; rnb a cliicory berry 
against a coffee berry, then convey the former into the wtiter. 
Continue the boiling and evaporation until the intensity of the flavour 
and aroma of the coffee and chicory has been diminished to a 
proper degree; then set aside to cool. Now unharness the remains 
of a once cow from the plough, insert them in a hydraulic press, and 
when you shall have acquired a teaspoonful of that pale blue juice 
which a German superstition regards as milk, modify the malignity of 
its strength in a bucket of tepid water and ring up the breakfast. Mis 
the beverage in a cold enp, partake with moderation, and keep a wet 
rag arotmd your head to guard against over-excitement. 

To Carve Fowls in the German Fashioa. 

LTea a club, and avoid tlie joints. 
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I WONDER why some things are? Eor instance, Art ia allov/ed aa 
much indecent licence to-day as in earlier times; but the privileges 
of Literature in. this respect have been sharply curtailed within the past 
eighty or ninety years. Fielding and Smollett cotiJd portray the beast- 
liness of their day in the bea.stlie.st language ; we have plenty of 
foul subjects to deal with in our day, but we are not allowed to 
approach them very near, even with nice and guarded forms of speech. 
But not 80 with Art. The brush may still deal freely with any 
subject, however revolting or indelicate. It makes abody ooze sarcasm 
at every pore, to go about Rome and Florence and see what this 
last generation has been doing with tlie statues. These works, 
which had stood in innocent nakedness for ages, are all fig-leayed now. 
Yes, every one of them. Nobody noticed them nakedness before, 
perhaps ; nobody can help noticing it now, the %-Ieaf makes it so 
conspicuous. But the comical thing about it all is, that the fig-leaf 
is confined to cold and pallid marble, which would be still cold and 
unsuggestivo without this sham and ostentatious symbol of modesty, 
whereas warm-bltioded paintings which do really need it have in no 
c»ge been furnished with it. 

At the door of the Ufizzi, in Florence, one ia confronted by statues 
of a m.an and a woman, noseless, battered, black with accumulated 
grime — they hardly suggest human beings — yet these ridiculous 
creatures have been thoughtfully and conscientiously fig-leaved by 
this fa.stidious generation. You enter, and proceed to tlmt moat-visited 
little gallery that exists in the world — the Tribune — and there, against 
the wall, without obstructing rag or leaf, you may look your fill upon 
the foulest, the vilest, the obscenest picture the world possesses— -Titiaa’g 
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Yentia. It isn’t that she is naked and stretetied out on a rwcl ; no, h 
is the attitude of one of her arms and hand. If I veaturod to dc.';oi'ibe 
that attitude, there would be a fine howl ; but there the Venus lies, 
for anybody to gloat over that wants to ; and there filui has a riglit 
to lie, for she is a work of art, and Art has its privileges. I saw young 
girls stealing furtive glances at her ; I saw young men gaze long and 
ab.sorbedly at her ; I saw aged, infirm men hang upon her charms with 
a pathetic interest. How I should like to describe her — just to see 
what a holy indignation I could stir up in the world — ^just to lioar the 
unreflecting average man deliver himself about my gro.ssness and 
coarseness, and all that. The world says that no worded description 
of a moving spectacle is a hundredth part as moving as the same 
spectacle seen with one’s own eyes ; yet the world is willing to let its 
son and its daughter and itself look at Titian’s beast, but wmii’t stand 
a description of it in words. Which shows that the world is not as 
consistent as it might be. 

' There are pictures of nude women which suggest no impure 
thought ; I am well aware of that. I am not railing at such. Wliat 
I am trying to emphasise is the fact that Titian’s Venus is very far 
from being one of that sort. Without any question it was painted for 
a bagnio, and it was probably refused because it was a trifle too strong. 
In truth it is too strong for any place but a public Art Gallery. Titian 
has two Venuses in the Tribune; persons who have seen them will 
easily remember which one I am referring to. 

In every gallery in Europe there are hideous pioturea of blood, 
carnage, oozing brains, putrefaction — ^f)ictiu'es portraying intolerable 
suffering — pictures alive with every conceivable horror, wro\ight out 
in dreadful detail — and similar pictures are being put on the oanvaH 
every day and publicly exhibited — ^rvithout a growl from anybody, for 
they are innocent, they are inoffensive, being works of art. But suji- 
pose a literary artist ventured to go into a painstaking and el.ahorate 
description of one of these grisly things, the critics would skin him 
alive. Well, let it go, it cannot be helped ; Art retains lier i>rivi- 
leges, Literature has lost hers. Somebody else may cipher out tho whyu 
and the wherefors and the consistencies ofit— I haven’t got time. 

Titian’s Venus defiles and disgraces the Tribune, there is no i-ol\en- 
ing that fact; but his 'Moses' glorifies it. The simple truthfulness 
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of tliiij noble work wins the heart and the applause of every visitor, 

1: 1 be he learned or ignorant. After wearying oneself with the acres of 

stufty, sappy, expressionless babies that populate the canvases of the 
: ! Old MaGter.'i in Itfdy, it is refreshing to stand before this peerless child 
and feel that thrill which teUs you you are at last in the presence of the 
real thing. This is a human child, this is genuine. You have seen 
■ him a thousand times — ^you have seen him just as he is here — and 
you confess, without reserve, that Titian was a Master. The doll- 
fiicos of other painted babes may mean one thing, they may mean another, 

. - but with the ‘ Moses ’ the case is different. The most famous of all the 

! art critics has said, ‘ There is no room for doubt here — plainly this 

. ij child is in trouble.’ 

I consider that the ‘ Moses’ has no equal among the works of tha 
\ i Old Masters, except it bo the divine Hair Trunk of Bassano. I feel 

sure that if all the other Old Masters were lost, and only these two 
* preserved, the world would be the gainer by it. 

My sole purpose in going to Florence was to see this immortal 
* Moses,’ and by good fortune I was just in time, for they were already 
preparing to remove it to a more private and better-protected place, 
because a fashion of robbing the great galleries was prevailing in 
Eiu'ope at the time. 

I got a capable artist to copy the picture; Pannemaier, the engraver 
of Bore’s books, engraved it for me, and I have the pleasure of laying 
it before the reader as the frontispiece to this volume. 

We took a turn to Home and some other Italian cities; then to 
Munich, and thence to Paris, partly for exercise, but mainly because 
these things were in our projected programme, and it was only right 
that we should be faithful to it. 

Prom Paris I branched out and walked through Holland and 
Belgium, procuring an occasional lift by rail or canal when tired, and I 
had a tolerably good time of it ‘by and large.’ I worked Spain and 
other regions through agents, to save time and shoe leather. 

We crossed to England, and then made the homeward passage in the 
Cunarder ‘ Gallia,’ a very fine ship. I was glad to get home — im- 
measurably glad ; 80 glad, in fact, that it did not seem possible that 
anything could ever get me out of the country again. I had not 
enjoyed a pleasure abroad which seemed to me to compare with the 
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pleasure I felt in seeing New York harbour again. Europe has many 
advantages which we have not, but they do not oomjieusate for », 
good mimy still more valuable ones which exist nowhere but in out 
own country. Then we are such a hoiuele.5s lot when we are over 
there ! So are Enropeiuis themselves, for that matter, 'fhoy live in 
dark and chilly vast tombs, costly enough, maybe, but without con- 
veniences. To be condemned to live as the average Enrojiean family 
lives would make life a pretty heavy burden to the average Amcrlcjaa 
family. 

On the whole, 1 think that short visits to Europe arc hotter for us 
than long ones. The former preserve us from becoming Europeanised : 
they keep our pride of country intact, and at the same lime they 
intensify our affection for our country and our people ; whereas long 
visits have the effect of dulling those feelings, at least in the majority 
of cases. 1 think that one who mixes much with Americana long 
re-sideut abroad must arrive at this couoluaion. 
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THU FOm'lMll. 

Of.iAii Khayam, the poet-prophet of Peraia, writiiiff more than eight 
hundred years ago, baa Biiid : — 

111 the four parts of llie earth are many that are able to write learned 
books, many that are able to lead arinias, and many also that are able to 
govern kingdoms and empires j bnt few there be that can keep hotel. 

A word about the European hotel portier. Ho is a most admirable inven- 
tion, a most valuable convenience. He always wears a conspicuous uniform ; 
be can always be found when he is wanted, for he sticks closely to Lis post 
at the front door ; he is as polite as a duke ; he speaks from four to ten 
languages ; he is your surest help and refuge in time of trouble or perplexity. 
He is not the clerk, he is not the landlord ; ho ranlta above the clerk, and 
represents tbe landlord, who is seldom seen. Instead of going to the clerk 
for information, as we do at home, you go to the portier. It is the pride 
of our average hotel clerk to know nothing whatever •, it is the pride of the 
portier to know everything. You ask the portier at what hours the trains 
leave — ^he tells you instantly ; or you ask him who is the best physician 
in town; or what is the hack tariff; or how many children the mayor 
has ; or what days the galleries are open, and whether a permit is required, 
and where yori are to got it, and what you must pay for it ; or when the 
theatres open and close, what the plays are to he, and the price of seats ; or 
what is the newest thing in hats; or how the bills of mortality average; 
or ‘ who struck Billy Patterson.’ It does not matter what you ask him ; 
in nine cases out of ten he knows, and in the tenth case he will lirid out 
for you before you can turn around three times. There is nothing he will 
not put his hand to. Suppose you tell him you wish to go from Hamburg 
to Pekin by the way of Jericho, and are ignorant of routes and prices 
— the nest morning he will hand you a piece of paper with the whole thing 
worked out on it to the last detail. Before you have been long on 
European soil, you find yourself BtiU sayiriQ you are relying on Providence, 
but ^7lm you come to look closer you vriU see that in reality you are rely- 
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iiij( on tho portier. He discovers what is puzzling you, or what is troubling 
you, or what your need is, before yon can get tho half of it out, and he 
promptly says, ‘Leave that to me.’ OonscquonUy you easily dril't into the 
habit of leaving everything to him. There is n conaiu eiuhn.rrauaiueut about 
applying to the average American hotel clerk, a oortuin hesitancy, a ficiuio of 
insecurity against rebuff; but you feel no emburmsament iu ^our infer 
course with theportier; he receives your propositiona with an oiithiisiastu 
which cheers, and plunges into their accomplishment with an alacrity which 
almost inebriates. The more requirements you can pile upon liim, the 
better he likes it. Of course the result is that you cease from doiiij; any- 
thing for yourself. He calls a hack when you want one ; puts you into 
it ; tells the driver whither to take you ; receives you like a long-lost child 
when you return ; sends you about your business, does all the quarrelling with 
the haokman himself, and pays him his money out of his own pocket. He 
sends for your theatre tickets, and pays for them ; he sends for any possible 
article you can require, be it a doctor, an elephant, or a postage-stamp ; 
and when you leave, at last, you will find a subordinate seated with the 
cab-driver, who will put you in youi' railway compartment, buy your tickets, 
have your baggage weighed, bring you the printed tags, and tell you every- 
thing is in your bill and paid for. At home you get such elaborate, excel- 
lent, and willing service as this only in the best hotels of our large cities ; 
but in Europe you get it iu the mere back country towns just as well. 

What is the secret of the portier’s devotion P It is very simple ! ho gets 
fean, and no salary. His fee is pretty closely regulated, too. If you Stay a 
week in the house, you give him live marks — a dollar and a quarter, of about 
eighteen cents a day. If you stay a mouth, you reduce this average some- 
what. If you stay two or three months or longer, you out it down half, or 
even more than half. If you stay only one clay, you give tho portier a 
mark. 

The head waiter’s fee is a shade less than tho portior’s ; the Boots, who 
not only blacks your boots and brushes your clothes, but is usually the 
porter and handles your baggage, gets a somewhat smaller fee than the head 
waiter ; the chambermaid’s foe ranks below that of tho Boots, You fee only 
these four, and no one else. A German gentleman told me that when he 
remained a week in an hotel, he gave tho portier five marlcs, the head waiter 
four, the Boots three, and the chamhermaid two ; and if ho stayed throe 
months he divided ninety marks among them, in about tho above propor- 
tions. Ninety marks make ^22.60. 

None of those fees are over paid until you leave the hotel, though it he a 
yoar— except one of these four servants should go away in tho meantime ; in 
that case he will he sure to come and bid you good-bye and give you the 
opportunity to pay him what is fairly coming to him. It is mmsidored very 
bad policy to fee r servant wliije yon aw still to remain longer iu Ihe hotel. 
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beoauBe if you gav® liirn too little lie might neglect you afterwards, and 
if you gave Mm too much he might neglect somebody else to attend to you. 
It in considered be.“t to keep his expectations ‘ on a string ’ until your stay is 
concluded. 

1 do not know whether hotel servants in New York get any w.igcs or not, 
but I do know that in some of the hotels there the feeing system in 
vogue is a heavy burden. The waiter expects a quarter at breakfast — and 
f oLfi it. You have a different waiter at luncheon, and so he gets a quarter. 
I'our waiter at dinner is another stranger — conseqiuently he gets a quarter. 
The hoy who carries your satchel to your room and lights your gas, fumbles 
arouvid and hangs around significantly, and you fee him to get rid of him. 
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Kuw you may ring for ice-water ; and ten minutes later for a lemonade ; and 
ton minutes afterwards, for a cigar; and hy-and-by for a newspaper — and 
what is the result P Why, a new boy has appeared every time, and fooled 
and fumbled around until you have paid him something. Suppose you boldly 
put yom’ foot down, and say it is the hotel's business to pay its servants P — 
and suppose you stand your groimd and stop feeing P You will have to ring 
your hell ten or fifteen times before yon get a servant there ; and when he 
goes off to fill your order you will grow old and infirm before you see him 
again. You may struggle nobly for twenty-four hours, may be, if you are 
an adainautine sort of person, but in the meantime you will have been so 
v/retchedly served, .and so insolently, that you will haul down your colours, 
and go to impoverishiag yourself with fees. 
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It seeina to mo thiit it would bo a happy idea to import the Europeua 
feeing ajetom into America, I believe it would romxlt in getting evon the 
beUg of the I’hiladelphia hotels answered, and cheerful senico rendered. 

'I’ho greatest American hotels keep a number of clerks and a ciwhier, 
and pay them salaries which mount up to a considerable total in the course 
of a year. The great Oontinental hotels keop a ciifihier on a tritling saliiry, 
and a portier who puyt the hotel a mlary. .By tho latter system both the 
hotel and the public savo money and are bettor served than by our syslom. 
One of our consuls told me that the portior of a groat Berlin hotel paid 
^5,000 a year for his position, and yet cleared ^?C,000 Ibr himself. The 
position of portier in the chief hotels of Saratoga, Long Branch, New York, 
and shniinr centees of resort would he one which the holder could afford 
to pay even more than i?o,000 for, porliapa. 

VVhen we borrowed tlie feeing fashion from Eiu'ope a dozen years ago, 
the salary system ought to have been discontinued, of course. We might 
make this correction now, 1 should thiuk, Aud we might add the porlier 
too. Since 1 first began to study the portier, I have had opportunities to 
observe him in tho chief cities of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; and 
the more I have seen of him, tho more I have wished that he might he 
adopted in America, and become there, as he is in Europe, tho stranger's 
gnardiau angel, 

Yes, what was true eight hundvod yeiiva ago is just as true to-day t 
' Eew there he that can keep hotel.’ Perhaps it is hecauss tho landlords 
and their subordiiiate.s have in too many cases taken up their trade without 
first learning it. In Europe the trade of hotel-keeper is taught, The 
apprentice begins at the bottom of the ladder and raaatera tho several 
grades one after the other. Just as in our country printing-ofllces the 
apprentice first learns how to sweep out aud bring water | then learns to 
‘ roll ; ’ then to sort ‘ pi i ’ thou to sot typo j and finally rounds and com- 
pletes his education with job-work and press-work : so tlie landlord- 
appreutioe serves ns call-boy, then as under-waiter ; then aa a parlour- 
waiter j then as head-waiter, in which position hs often has to midco out 
all tho hills i then as clerk or cashier j then aa portier, Ilis trade is learned 
now, and by-and-by he will assume the stylo and dignity of landlord, and 
be found conducting an hotel of his own. 

Now in Europe, tho same as in America, when a man ha,s kept an hotel 
so thoroughly well during a number of years as to give it a great repu- 
tation, he has his reward. Ho can live prosperously on that reputation. He 
CBU let his hotel run down to the last degree of shabhiness and yet 
: have it full of people all the time. For instance, thoro is tho Ildtel do Ville 
in Milan. It swarms with mice and fleas, and if tho rest of ttie world wow 
destroyed it could furnish dirt enough to start another one with. Tho food 
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would create an hiBurveetion in a poorhouse ; wid yet if you go outside i 
your ineals that hotel makes up its loss by overcharging you on all soj 
trifles — and without making any deniala or excuses about it either. Bu 
Hotel do Villa’s old excellent reputation still keeps its dreary r 
crowded tvith travellers who would be elsewhere if they had only iiad 
wise triond to warn tliaia. 
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H'ETBEtn'En.Q Oasti.e must have lioeu vary beautiful before the Ii'i-ench 
battered aud bruised aud scorched it two hundred years ago. The stone 
is brown, with a pinkish tint, aud does not seem to stain easily. The dainty 
and elaborate ornamentation upon its two chief fronts is as delicately carved 
as if it had been intended for the interior of a drawing-room ratlier than 
for the outside of a house. Many fruit and llower-clustors, human heads, 
aud grinr projecting linn’s lieada are still as perfect in every detail as if they 
were new. But the statues whicdi are ranked hotweou the windows have 
suffered. These are life-size statues of old-time emperors, electors, and 
similar grandees, clad in mail aud boarlug ponderous swords. Some have 
lost an arm, some a head, and one poor fellow is chopped off at the middle. 
There is a saying that if a stranger will puss over the drawbridge and walk 
across the court to the Oastle front without saying anything, he can make 
a wish and it will ho Mfilloil. But they say that the truth of this thing 
has never had a chance to be proved, for the reason that helbre any stranger 
can walk from the drawbridge to the appointed place, the beauty of the 
palace front will extort an exclamation of delight from him. 

A ruin must he rightly situated, to be oflbctivo. This one could not 
have boon better placed. It stands upon a commanding elovalion, it is buried 
in green woods, tiiere is no level ground about it, but on the contrary there 
are wooded terraces upon terraces, and ono looks down through .shining 
leaves into profound chasms aud abysses whore twilight reigns and the sun 
cannot intrude. Nature knows how to garmsli a ruin to get the be,st olfect. 
One of these old towers is split down the middle, and oiio half has tumbled 
aside, It tumbled in such a way as to astahlish itself in a picturesque 
attitude. Then all it lacked was a fitting drapery, and Nature has fumiHhod 
that; she has robed the rugged maas in flowers and verdure, and made 
it a charm to the eye. The standing half exposes its arched and ca- 
vernous rooms to you, like open,- toothless mouths; there, too, tlio vines 
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Mid flowers have dons their work of grace. The rear portion of the tower 
has not been neglected, either, but ia clothed with a clinging garment of 
polished ivy which hides the wounds and stains of time. Even the top is 
not left bare, but is croivned with a flourishing group of trees and slu'ubs. 
Misfortune has done for this old tower what it baa done for the human 
thaxacter sometimea — improved it. 

A gentleman remarked, one day, that it might have been fine to live in 
the Castle in the day of its prime, but that we had one advantage which ita 
vanished inhabitants lacked — the advantage of having a charming ruin 
to visit and muse over. But that was a hasty idea. Those jiaople had tlia 
advantage of us. They had the fine Castle to live in, and they could cross 
the Rhine valley and muse over the stately ruin of Trifels besides. The 
Trifels people, in their day, five hundred years ago, could go and muse over 
majestic ruins which have vanished, now, to the last stone. There have 
always been ruins, no douht; and there have always heen pensive people 
to sigh over them, and asses to scratch upon them their names and the 
important date of their visit. Within a hundred years after Adam left Eden, 
the guide probably gave the usual general floiudsh with his hand and said ! 
‘ Place where the animals were named, ladies and gentlemen ; place where 
the tree of the forbidden fruit stood ; exact spot where Adam and Eve first 
met ; and here, ladies and gentlemen, adorned and hallowed by the names 
and addresses of three generations of touri.st3, we have the crumbling remains 
of Cain’s altar — fine old ruin I’ Then, no doubt, he taxed them a shekel 
apiece and let them go. 

An illumination of Heidelberg Castle ia one of the sights of Europe. 
The Castle’s pictiu’osque shape ; its commanding situation, midway up 
the steep and wooded mountain side ; its vast size — ^these features combine 
to make an illumination a most effective spectacle. It is necessarily an 
expensive show, and consequently rather infrequent. Therefore, whenever 
one of these exhibitions ia to take place, the news goes about in the papers, 
and Heidelberg ia sure to be full of people on that night. I and my agent 
had one of these opportunities, and improved it. 

About half-pnst seven on the appointed evening we crossed the lower 
bridge, with soma American studeute, in a pouring raiu, and started up 
the road which borders the Neunheim side of the river. This roadway was 
densely packed with carrifiges and foot passengers ; the former of all ages, 
end the latter of all ages and both sexes. This black and solid mass was 
struggling painfully onward, through the slop,, the darkness, and the deluge. 
ll’'o waded along for three-quartere of a mile, and fi7i!iUy took up a position 
in an unsheltered beer-garden directly opposite the. Castle. We could 
not iiee the Castle — or anything else, for that matter — ^but we could dimly 
liiscorn the otrtlines of the mountain over the way, threugh the pervading 
blackness, and knew whereabouts the Castle was located. We stood oa 
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one of tiiB hundred boudiea in the garden, onder our umbrollaa ; the other 
ninety-mue wera occupied by standing men and women, and they also had 
ninbroUas. All the region round about, and up and down the river-road, 
was a dense wilderness of humanity hidden under an unbroken pavement 
of carriage tops and umbrellaa. Thus we stood during two drencbing hours, 
No roin fell on iny head, but the converging wlialebono points of a dozen 
neighbouring umbrellas poured little cooling streams of water down my neck, 
and aometimos into my ears, and thus kept mo from getting hot and 
impatient, I had the rheumatism, too, and had heard that this was good 
for it. Afterwards, however, I was led to holiave that the water treatment 
is not good for rheumatism. There were oven little girb in that dreadful 
place. A man held one in his arms, just in front of me, for as much as an 
hour, with uinhrella-drippingB soaldng into her clothing all the time. 

In the circumstances, two hours was a good while for ns to have to 
wait, but when the illumination did at last come, we felt repaid. It 
came unexpectedly, of com'se— things always do that have been long looked 
and longed for. With a perfectly breath-taldug stiddenuess several va.st 
sheaves of vari-coloured rockets were vomited skyward out of the black 
throats of the Oastie towers, accompanied by a thundering crash of sound, 
ond instantly every detail of the prodigious ruin stood revealed against the 
mountain side and glowing with an almost intolerable splendour of fire and 
colour. Tor some little time the whole building was a blinding crimson 
mass, the towers continued to spout thick columns of rocskots aloft, and 
overhead the sky was radiant with arrowy bolts which clove their way 
, to the zenith, paused, curved gracefully downward, then burst into brilliant 
fountain sprays of richly coloured sparks. The red llros died slowly clown 
within the Oastie, and presently the shell grew nearly black outside ; the 
angry glare that shone out through the broken arches and innumerable 
sashless windows now reproduced the aspect which the Oastie must have 
borne in the old time when the French spoilers saw the moustor houiire 
which they had made there fading and smouldering towards extinction. 

While we still gazed and enjoyed, the ruin was suddenly enveloped in 
rolling and tumbling volumes of vaporous green lire ; thou in dazzling 
purple ones ; then a mixture of many colours followed, and drowned 
the great fabric in its blended splendours. Meantime tlio nearest bridge 
had been illicminated, and from several rafts anchored in the river meteor 
showers of rockets, Eoman candles, bombs, serpents, and Oatharino wheels 
were being discharged in wasteful profusion into the sky — a marvellou.s sight 
mdeed to a person ns little used to such spectacle.s as I was. For a while 
the whole region about us seemed as bright ns day, and yet the rain was 
falling in torrents all the time. The evening’s entertainment presently 
closed, imd wo joined the innumerable caravan of balf-dr-ownod apectators, 
nnd waded home again. 
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The Oastle grounds are very ample and very beautiful | and as they joined 
the hotel gruunda, with no fencea to climb, but only aonio nobly shaded 
stone stau'waya to descend, we spent a part of nearly every day in idling 
through their smooth walks and leafy groves. There wua an attractive 
spot among the trees where were a great many wooden tuhlea and 
banchoa ; and there one could sit in the shade and pretend to sip at his 
foamy beaker of beer while he inspected the crowd. I say pretend, 
beeauao I only pretended to sip, without really sipping. That is the polite 
way ; but when you are ready to go, you empty the heaker at a draught, 
There waa a hrasaband, and it fundahed excellent music every afternoon. 
Sometimes so many people came that every seat was occupied, eveiy table 
tilled. And never a rough in the assemblage — aU nicely dressed fathers and 
mothers, young gautlomen and ladies and children ; and plenty of university 
students and glittering officers ; with here and there a grey professor, or 
a peaceful old lady with her Imitting; and always a sprinlding of gawky 
foreigner.^, Everybody had his glass of beer before him, or his pup of 
coffee, or his bottle of wme, or to hot cutlet and potatoes j young ladies 
chatted, or fanned themselves, or wrought at their crocheting or embroidei'- 
ing; the students fed sugitr to their dogs, or discussed duels, or illustrated 
new fencing-tricks with their little canes ; and everywhere was comfort and 
enjoyment, and everywhere peace and goodwill to men. The trees were 
jubilant with birds, and the paths with roUioldng children. One could 
have a seat in that place and plenty of music, any afternoon, for about 
eight cents or a family ticket for the season for two dollars. 

Por a change, when you wanted one, you could stMU to the Oastle, and 
burrow among its dungeons, or climb about itf ruined towers, or visit its 
interior shows— the great Heidelberg Tun, for instance. Everybody has 
heard of the great Heidelberg Tun, and most people have seen it, no doubt. 
It is a wine-cask as big as a cottage, and some traditions say it holds 
eighteen hundred thousand bottles, and other traditions say it holds 
eighteen hundred million barrels. I think it likely that one of these state- 
immts is a mistake, and the other one a lie. However, the mere matter of 
capacity is a thing of no sort of consequence, since the cask is empty, and 
indeed has always been empty, history says. An empty cask the size of a 
cathedral could excite but little emotion in me. I do not see any wisdom in 
building a monster cask to board up emptiness in, when you cfui get a 
bettor quality, outside, any day, free of expense. What could this cask have 
been built for P The more one studies over that, the more uncertain and 
unhappy he becomes. Some historians say that thirty couples, some say 
thii'ty thousand couples, can dance on the head of this ciiak at the same time, 
Even this does not seem to me to account for the building of it. It does 
not oven throw light on it. A profound and scholarly Bnglislimnn — a 
specialist— who had made the great Heidelberg Tun to aok study foi 
U M . 
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fifteen years, told me be had at last satisfiod lumsell that the ai 
it to make German cream in. He said that the average German i 
from one to two and a half teaapoonfnls of milk, when she wna 
in the plough or the hay waggon more than eighteen or nm«t 
day. Thj.9 milk was very sweet and good, and of a heautilhl 
bluish tint | hut in order to get cream Iroin it lu the most ecouoii 
peculiar process was necessary. Now he helioverl that the h 


ancients was to collect several milldngs in a tencnp pour 
Tun, fill up with water, and then skim off the oroiim fro 
the needs of the German Empii-e demanded. 

This began to look reasonable. It certainly began t( 
German cream which I had encountered and nmrvolled 
hotels and restaurants. But a thought struck mu — 

‘ 'Why did not each ancient dairyman take his own te 
bis own cask of water, and mix them, without making!* g 
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‘ Vary ti'iio,’ It waa plain that the Englishman had studied the inattur 
from all sides. Still I thought I might catch him on one point; so 1 
as-hed him why the modem empire did not make the nation’s cream in 
the Heidelherg Tun, instead of leaying it to rot away unuaad. But iie 
answered as one prepared — 

‘A patient and diligent examination of the modem German cream bus 
srttislied mo tiint they do not use the Qreiit Tun now, because they have got 
li Ugger one hidden away somewhere. Either that is the case, or they 
empty the spring milkings into the mountain torrents, and then skim the 
Tlhiue aU summer.’ 

There is a musexim of antiquities in the Castle, and among its most 
treasured relics are ancient manuscripts connected with German history. 
There are hundreds of these, and their dates stretch back through many 
centuries. One of them is a decree signed and sealed by the hand of a 
successor of Charlemagne in the year 806. A signature made by a hand 
which vanished out of tliis life near a thousand years ago is a more 
impressive thing than even a ruined castle. Luther's wedding-ring was 
shown me ; also a fork belonging to a time anterior to our era, and an early 
bootjack. And there was a plaster cast of the head of a man who was 
assn-sBinated about sixty years ago. The stab-wounds in the face were 
duplicated with unpleasant fidelity. One or two real hairs still remained 
stiolcing in the eyebrows of the cast. That trifle seemed to almost 
change the counterfeit into a corpse. 

There are many aged portraits — some valuable, some worthless; some 
of great interest, some of none at all. I bought a couple — one a gorgeous 
duke of the olden time, and the other a comely blue-eyed damsel, a princess, 
may he. I bought them to start a portrait gallery of my ancestors vvith, 
I paid a dollar and a half for the duke, and two and a half for the princess 
One can lay in ancestors at even cheaper rates than these, in Europe 
If he will mouse among old piintee shops, and look out for chancee. 
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lit sKRMti that the student may break a good many of tho public laws without 
havino' to answer to tho public authorities. His case must come before the 
Univemity for trial and punishment. If a policeman catches him in an 
unlawful act and proceeds to arrest him, the offender proclaims that he 
is a student, and perhaps shows his matriculation card, whereupon the 
officer asks for his address, then goes his way, and reports tho matter at 
headniiarters. If ihe offence is one over which the city has no jurisdic- 
tion, the authorities report the case officially to the University, and give 
themselves no further concern about it. Tho University court send for the 
student, listen to the evidence, and pronounce judgmeiit. The punishment 
usually’ inflicted is imprisonment in the University piison. As I under- 
stand it, a student’s case is often ti-ied without' his being present at all. 
Then something like this happens: A constable in the service of the Uni- 
versity visits the lodgings of the said student, knocks), is invited to como 
in, does so, and says politely— 

‘ If you please, I am here to conduct you to prison.’ 

‘ Ah,’ says the student, ‘ I was not expecting it. What have I been 

Two weeks ago the public peace had the honoiu' to be disturbed by 

It is true ; I had forgotten it. Very well | I have been complained i 

of, tried, and found guilty— is that it P ’ 

‘ Exactly. You are sentenced to two days’ solitary confinement in the ; 

college prison, and I am sent to fetch you. 

‘ Oh, 1 can’t go to-day I ’ 

‘ If you please— why ? ’ 

Student, ‘ Because I’ve got an engagement.' h 

Offioer. ‘ To-morrow, then, perhaps P ’ i 

‘ No, I am going to the opera to-monw,’ 


QJicer, ‘ (jould you come Friday P ' 

Stoteiii, (lieileclively.) ‘Lotmeaee — Friday — Friday. T duu't tjeem to 
have anything' on hand Friday.* 

Officur. ‘Then, if you please, I will expect you on Friday.' 

‘ All right, I’ll come around Friday.’ 

■ : O/itfw. ‘ Thank you, Good day, sir.' 

Student ‘ Good day.’ 

! Ho on Friday the student goes to the prison of his own accord, and is 

admitted. 

It is qnestibnahlo if the world’s criminal history can show a custom 
more odd than this, Nobody knows, now, how it orighiated. There have 
, always been many noblemen among the students, and it ia presumed that all 

i atiidents are gentlemen ; in the old times it was asiud to mar the con- 

! veuience of such folk as little as possible; perhaps this indulgent custom 

f owes its origin to this. 

One day I was listening to some conversation upon this subject, when 
1 an American student said that for some time he had been under sentence for 

; a slight breach of the peace and had promised the constable that he would 

i pre,seutly find an unoccupied day and betake himself to prison. I asked the 

' young gentleman to do me the kindness to go to jliil as soon as ha oon- 

veniently could, so that I might try to got in there and visit him, and see 
what college-captivity was like. He said be would appoint the very first 
da, y he could spare. 

: His confinement was to endure twenty- four hours. He shortly chose 

his day, and seat me word. I started immediately. When I reached the 
University Place, I saw two gentlemen talldng together, and as they had 
i portfolios undertheir arms I judged they were tutors or elderly students; so 

I asked them in Engli.sh to show me the collego jail. I had learned 
to take it for granted that anybody in Germany who knows anything 
know.s English, so I had stopped afflicting people with my German. These 
gentlemen seemod a trifle amused— and a trifiie confused, too — hut one of 
thorn said he would walk around the comer with me and show me the place. 
Ho asked me why I wanted to get in there, and I said, to see a fi-iend— and 
for curiosity, He doubted if I would be admitted, but volunteered to put 
, in a word or two for me with the custodian. 

‘ He rang the bell, a door opened, and we stepped into a paved way and 
then ill to a small living-room, where we were received by a hearty and good- 
natured German woman of fifty. She thi'ew up her hands with a surprised 
‘ Acb Gott, Herr Professor 1 ’ and exhibited a mighty deference for my new 
acquaintance. By the sparkle in her eye I judged she was a good deal 
amused, too. The ‘ Herr Professor ’ talked to her in German, and I under- 
stood enough of it to know that he was bringing very plausible reasons to 
bear for admitting me. They were successful. So the Herr Professoi 
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Hera aiid tliera, on the walls, appeared the names of American studentfi 
and in one place the Amoi'ican ai'rua and motto were displayed in coloured' 

With the help of my friend I translated many of the inscriptions. Sow 
of tlmm were cheerful, others the reverse. I will give the reader a f v 
specimens; — 

‘ In my tenth semestre (my host one), I am cast here through the com- 
plaints of others. Let those who follow me take warning.’ 

‘HI Tnge oluia Qrund angeblich aus Neugierde.’ Which is to sn 
he had a cmiosity to know what pri-son-life was like ; so he made a hremS 
in some law and got three days for it. It is more than likelv that v' 
never had the same curiosity again. ® 

( Tninslation.) ‘ K. Glinicke, four days for being too eager a spectator of 
a row.' 

‘F. Graf Bismnvok~27-2f), It, ’74.’ W'hich moans th.at Count 
Bismarck, son of the great statesman, was a prisoner two days in I87i 

{Trmislntion.) ‘R. Diergandt— for Love — four days.’ Many people 
in this world have caught it heavier tlwn that for the .same indiscretion ^ 

This one is terse. I translate— 

‘ Pour weolcs for mmnterpreUd ijallantry' 

I wish the sullersr had explained a little more fully. ^ four weeks 
term 18 a rather seriou.s matter. 

There were many uncomplimentary references, on the walls, to a certain 
unpopular college dignitary. One sullerer had got three days for not saluting 
him. Another had ‘ here two days slept and three nights Iain awake ’ on 
account of this same ' Dr, K.' Tn one place was a picture of Dr. K. hang- 
ing on a gallows. ” 

Here and there, lonesome prisoners had eased the heavy time hy alterinu 
the records loft hy predecessors. Leaving the name standing, ancl the date 
and length of the caprtivity, they had erased the description of the mis- 
demeanour, aud written in its place, in staring capitals, ‘poa xuEifi!’ or 
‘ FOB MUH1U3 1 ’ or some othergaudy crime. In one place, all by itself stood 
this blood-curdling word— 

‘Raohjs!’* 

There was no name signed, and no date. It was an inscription well 
calculated to pique etmosity. One would greatly like to biow the nature 
of the wrong that had bean done, and what sort of vengeance was wanted and 
whether the prisoner ever achieved it or not. But there was no wa'v of 
finding out those things. 

Occasion ally a name was followed simply by the remark, <11 days, for 
diaturbiiig the peace,’ and without comment upon the justice or injustice 
of the sentence. 
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In one p) MB was a Irilarions picture of a student of the liroon-cap cui ps 
witli a bottle of champagne in each hand; and below was the legend: 
‘ 'i'hese males an evil fate endurable.’ 

There were two prison cells, and neither had space left on walla or ceiling 
for another name or portrait or picture. The inside surliices of the two 
doors wore completely covered with cartes de visite of former pi'isoiiiw.i, 
ingeniously lot iuto the wood and protected from dirt and injiiiy by gla^'ti, 

I very much wanted one of the sorry old tables w'liioh the prinmiova 
had spent so many years in ornamenting with their poclfot knives, hut red 
tope was in the way. The custodiau could not sell one without an order 
from a superior ; and that superior would have to get it from Hi superinr ; 
and this one would have to get it from a liigher one—and so on up and up 
until the faculty should sit on the matter and deliver final judgment. 
The system was right, and nobody could find fault with it; but it did 
not seem justifiable to bother so many people, so I proceeded no further, 
It might have cost me more than I could afford, anyway ; for one of those 
prison tables, which was at that time in a private museum in Heidelberg, 
was afterwards sold at auction for two hundred and fifty dollars. It was 
not worth more than a dollar, or possibly a dollar and a half, before the 
oaptivo students began thoir work on it. Persons who mw it at tho anction 
said it was so curiously and wonderfully carved that it waB worth the 
money that was paid for it. 

Among the many who have tasted the college prison’s droary hospitality 
was a lively young fellow from one of the Southern States of America, whosa 
first year's experienco of Germitn ujiivoitsity life was rather peculiar. The 
day he arrived in lloidelherg he enrolled his name on the college books, 
and was so elated with the fact that his dearest hope had found fruition 
and he was actually a student of the old and renowned university, that he 
set to work that very night to celebrate the event by a grand lark in 
company with some other students. In the course of his lark he managed 
to make a wide breach in one of the university’s most stringent laws. 
Sequel: before noon, next day, he waa in the college prison — hooked 
for three months. The twelve long weeks dragged slowly by, and the 
day of deliverance came at last. A great crowd of Bympathising fellow- 
students received him with a rousing dumonstmtion as he came forth, and cf 
course there was another grand larlt — ^in the course of which ho managed 
to make a wide hrooch in one of the ci/y’s moat stringent laws. Sequel: 
before noon, next day, ho was safe in the city lock-uj) — booked for tbrea 
months. This second tedious captivity drew to an end in the emii'ne of 
time, and again a great crowd of sympathising fellow-students gave him a 
rousing reception as ho came forth ; but his delight in his freedom was so 
boundless that he could not proceed soberly and calmly, but must go 
lihppifh' skipping and jumping down the sleety street from sheer excess 
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of jny, Sequfiii he slipped and broke hia leg, and actually lay in the 
hospital during the next three months I 

Whan ho at last became a free man again, he said he believed ha would 
hunt up ft brisker sent of learning ; the Heidelberg lectures might be good, 
but the opportuuitioa of attending them were too rare, the educational 
process too alow ; ho said he had come to Europe with the idea that the 
acquirement of an education waa only a matter of time, but if he had 
avBriigfid the Heidolborg system correctly, it waa rather a matter of etoruity, 
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APPENDIX D. 

TllJl AWlf'UL GEIIMAN LANOVAGE. 

K little learuing makes the whole world kin. — Proverbs x>,-xil f. 

1 WENT often to look at the collection of curiosities in Ileidelboig Oastlo, 
sad one day I surprised the keeper of it with iny Gorman. I spoke entirely 
in that language. He was greatly interested; and after 1 Imd talked awhile 
he said my Gorman was very rare, possibly a ‘ unique ; ’ and wanted to add 
it to his museum. 

If he had known what it had coat mo to acquire my art, ho would 
also have Imown that it would break any colluetor to buy it. Harris and 
1 had been hard at work on our German during several w'ooka at that lime, 
and although we had made good progress, it hud been aocomplishod under 
great difficulty and aimoj'ance, for three of our teacliorfl had died in the 
meantime, A person who has not studied German can form no idea what 
a perplexing language it is. 

Surely there is not another language that is so sli])3liod and aystemless, 
and so slippery and elusive to the grasp. One is washed about in it, liither 
and hither, hi the moat helplo.sa way ; and wlien at la.st lie tliinlra ho has 
captured a rule which offers firm ground to take a re.st on amid the general 
rage and turmoil of the ten parts of speech, ho turns over tlio page and 
roads, ‘ Lot the pupil make careful note of the following eoxvptiorut.' He 
runs his aye down and finds that there are more o.xcoptiona to the rule 
than instances of it. So overboard he goes again, to hunt for anollier Ararat 
and find another quicksand. Such has liooii, and continues to bo, my 
experience. Every time I think I have got one of tliese four eonfiiaing 
'easies ' where lam ma,5ter of it, a seemingly insignifioaiit propo.sitiiai in- 
trudes itself into my sentence, clothed with an awful and unsuspected pow er, 
and crumbles the ground from under me. For instance, my boolE inquires 
after a oertaiu bird — (it is always inquhing after things which are of no sort 
of consequenee to anybody) i ‘ Where is the bird f ’ Now the answer to this 
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riuoslion—accoriling to tho hook — is that the Hrd is fraitiiig- in the blauk- 
amitli shop on account of the rain. Of course no bird would do that, but 
then you must stiok to the hook. Very well, I begin to cipher out the 
German for that answer. I begin at the wi-ong end, necessarily, for that 
is the Gorman idea. I say to myself^ * Regm (rain) is masculine — or maybe 
it is femmine— or possibly neuter — it is too much trouble to look, now, 
Thei'olbro, it is either der (the) Regon, or die (tho) Regon, or das (tho) 
Eegeii, according to which gender it may turn out to be when I look. In 
tho interest of science, I will cipher it out on tho hypothesis that it la 
masculine. Very well — then the rain is der Regen, if it is simply in the c£uies!- 
Cfjiit; state of being without enlargement or discussion — Nomi- 

native caae ; hut if this rain is lying around, in a kind of a goiieml way 
on the ground, it is then delinitoly located, it is dai»g mnething— that is, 
resting (which is one of the Gorman grammar’s ideas of doing something), 
and this throws tho ruin into the Dative csise, .md makea it dtm Regen, 
However, this rain is not resting, but is doing something actively — it is 
falling — to interfere with the bird, likely — and this indioates movement— 
which hits the effect of sliding it into the Accusative case and changing dm 
Regen into den Regen.' Having completed the grammatical horoscope of 
this matter, I answer up confidently and state in German that the bird is 
staying in the blacksmith shop ‘ wegen (on account of) den Regen,’ Then 
the teacher lets me softly down with the remark that whenever the word 
‘ wegen ' drops into a sentence, it always throws that subject into the 
Genitive case, regardles.s of consequences — and that therefore this bird stayed 
in the blacksmith shop * wegen des Regens.’ 

N.B.— I was informed, later, by a higher authority, that there was an 
' exception ’ which permits one to say 'wegen dan Regen ’ in oertaiu peculiar 
and complex circumstances, but that this exception is not extended to any- 
thing but rain. 

There are ten parts of speech, and they are all troublesome. An average 
sentence in a German new,9paper is a .sublime and impressive curiosity; it 
occupies a quarter of a column; it contains all the ten parts of speech — not 
in regular order, but mixed ; it is built mainly of compound words con- 
structed by the writer on tho spot, and not to be found in any dictionary — 
six or seven words compacted into one, without joint or se.'im — that is, 
without hjqffiens ; it treats of fourteen or fifteen dill'eront subjects, each 
enclosed in a parenthesis of its own, vdth hero and there extra parentheses 
which re-euclose throe or four of the minor parentheses, making pens within 
pens; linally, all the parentheses and re-parentheses are massed together 
between a couple of king-paventhesos, one of which is placed in tho first 
liiiB of the majestic sentemeo and tho other in the middle of the last line of it 
—after 'which cornea the veeb, and you find out for the first time what the 
man has heeii talking about; and after the verb — merely by way of ornament, 
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i»B fer M I can make out — the writer shovels in ‘ hnhm nnd yinvemn i/fhaht 
hahm ycwordm eem,’ or words to that ell'ect, and the inonuuiont is ihuBliud, 

I SHiipoHQ that this closirifi; hurrah is in the nature of tlie flourish to a 
man's signature — not necessary, but pretty. Gorman boolrs are easy enough 
to read wlion you hold them before the looking-glass or stand on your head— 
so as to reverse the construction — but I tbihk that to learn to read and under- 
Btand M, Gorman newspaper is a thing which nmat always remain an iinpossi- 
bility to a foreigner, 

Yot oven the (fornann books are not entirely froo from attaoks of the 
Faroutluisin di.steniper — though they are usually so mild as to cover only 
a few lines, and therefore when you at last got down to the verb it carries 
some meaning to yonr mind because you are able to remember a good deal 
of what has gone before. 

Now here is a sentence from a popular and oxceUout German novel — 
with a slight parenthesis in it. I wDl make a perfectly literal translation, 
and throw in the parenthosis-marlra and some hyphens for the assistance 
of the reader — though in the original there are no parenthesis-marks or 
hyphens, and the reader Ls left to flounder through to the remote verb the 
best way he can 

‘ But when ho, upon the street, the (m-aatin-and-silis-covered-now-very- 
unoonstrainedly-afteMhe-newest-fashion-drossod) government counsellor's 
wife met,’ etc,, eto.' 

That is from 'The Old Mamselle’s Secret,’ by Mrs. Marlitt. And thai 
sentence is constructed upon tbe most approved Gorman model. You 
observe how far that verb is from tbe reader’s base of operations ; well, in a 
German newspaper they put their verb away over on the next page; and 
I have heard that sometimes after stringing along on exciting preliminaries 
and parentheses for a column or two, they get in a hurry and have to go 
to press without getting to the verb at aU. Of course, then, the reader is 
left in a very oxhaustod and ignorant state. 

We hove the Parenthesis disease in our literature, too ; and one may 
see cases of it every day in our Iwoks and newspapers ; but with us it is the 
mark and sign of an uupmetised writer or a cloudy intollocL, whereas with 
the Germans it is doubtless tbe mark and sign of a practised pen and of 
the presence of that sort of lununous intellootual fog wliich stands for 
eleamoss among these people. For surely it is not clearness — ^it necessarily 
can’t he clearneas. Even a jury would have penetration enough to discover 
that. A writer’s ideas must be a good deal confused, a good deal out of 
lino and sequence, when he starts out to say that a man mot a counsellor’s 
wife in the street, nnd then right hi the midst of this ao simple undertaking 

‘ Weim er aber auf der Strasse der in Sammt und Scide gehiillteu Jets 
nehr nngaiiirt nacb derneuaten mode gekleideten Eogiorurig.srathin begegnet.' 


halts tliBse approaching people and makes them stand still until he jots dawn 
an inventory of the woman’s dress. That is manifestly ahaurd. It raiiiinds 
a person of those dentists who secure your instant and breathless interest in 
a tooth hy taking a grip on it with the forceps, and then stand tliero and 
drawl through a tinlioiis anecdote before they give the dreaded jerk. Paren* 
tliBses in literature and dentistry are in bad taste. 

The Germans have another kind of parenthesis, which they make by 
splitting a verb in two and putting half of it at the beginning of an exciting 
chapter and the other half at the end of it. Can anyone conceive of any- 
tiling more confusing than that? These things are called 'separable verbs,’ 
'I’he German graimuar is blistered all over with separable verba ; and the 
wider the two portions of one of them are spread apart, the better the author 
of the crime is pleased with his performance. A favourite one is reiste ah, 
which means departed. Here is an example which I culled from a novel 
and reduced to English; — 

‘ The trunks being now ready, he HE- after kissing his mother and 
sisters, and once more pressing to his bosom Ms adored Gretchen, who, 
dressed in simple white muslin, with a single tuberose in the ample folds 
of her rich brown hair, had tottered feebly down the stairs, still pale from 
the teiTor and excitement of the past evening, but longing to lay her poor 
aching head yet once ngma upon the breast of him whom she loved more 
dearly than life itself, PAllTED.’ 

However, it is not well to dwell too much on the separable verbs. One 
is sure to lose his temper early ; and if he sticks to the subject, and will not 
be warned, it will at last either soften his brain or petrify it, Personal 
pronouns and adjectives are a fruitful nuisance in this language, and should 
have been left out. For instance, the same sound, sie, means you, and it 
means she, and it means her, and it means it, and it means they, and it 
means Think of the ragged poverty of a language which has to make 

one word do the work of six — and a poor little weak thing of only three 
letters at that. Bat mainly, think of the exasperation of never knowing 
which of these meanings the speaker is trying to convey, This explains 
why, whenever a person says sie to me, I generally try to kill him, if a 
stranger. 

Now observe the Adjective. Here was a case where simplicity would 
liave been an advantage ; therefore, for no other reason, the inventor of this 
language complicated it all he could. When we wish to speak of our ‘ good 
friend or friends,’ in our enlightened tongue, we stick to the one form and 
have no trouble or hard feeling about it; but with the German tongue it 
is different. When a German gets his hands on an adjective, he declines 
it, and keeps on declining it until the common sense is all declined out of it. 
It Is as had as Latin. He says, for instance !“=• 
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Mimimative — Mein gfuter Freund, my good friend. 

Giytiif.ive — Meines guifcn Freundes, of my good friend. 

Dative — ^Meiiiem gutfin Freund, to my good friaiid. 

Aoomatim — ^Moiiie?* guten Freund, my good friend, 
i'LUEAT,. 

N.~Moin« gtttwi Freundfl, my good friendn. 

G. — Meiner gutoi Freundi?, of my good friondn. 

D. — Meinm gutm Freundm, to my good friends. 

A. — Meinc gutew Freunds, my good friondfl. 

Now let tlie candidate for the asylum try to memoriso those variations, 
and see how soon he will he elected. One might better go without friends in 
Germany that take all this trouble about them. I have shown what a bother 
it is to decline a good (male) friend ; well, this is only a third of the work, 
for there is a variety of new distortions of the adjective to be learned when 
the object is feminine, and still another when the object is neuter. Now 
there are more adjectives in this language than there are black cats in 
Switzerland, and they must all be as elaborately declined as the examples 
above suggested, Dillicidt?— troublesome ? — these words cannot describe it. 
I heard a Californian student in Helclelhorg say, in one of his calmest moods, 
that he would rather decline two drinks than one German adjective. 

The inventor of tlie language seems to have taken pleasure in complicating 
it in every way he could think of. For instance, if one is casunlly referring 
to a house, Hans, or a horse, Pford, or a dog, Hund, he spells these words as 
I have indicated ; but if bo is roferring to them in the Dative case, ho sticks 
on a foolish and unnecessary e and spoils them Hause, Pferde, Hundo, So, 
as an added e often signifles tlie plural, ns the « docs with us, the new student 
is likely to go on for a month making twiiw out of a Dative dog before he 
discovers his mistaJie ; and on the other baud, many a new student who 
coidd ill afford loss, has bought and paid for two dogs and only got one of 
them, because he ignorantly bought that dog in tho Dative siiigukr when lie 
really supposed he was talking plural— which left tho law on the seller’s 
side, of course, by tho strict rules of grammar, and tlicrofore a suit for 
recovery could not lie. 

In German, all the Nouns begin with a capital letter. Now that is a 
good idea ; and a good idea in this language is necessarily connpioiious from 
its lonesomeness. I consider this capitalising of nouns a good idea, because 
by reason of it you are almost always able to tell a noun the minute you 
see it. Tou fall into error occasionally, because you mistake the n.amo of 
a person for the name of a thing, and waste a good deal of time trying to dig 
ft meaning out of it. German names almost always do mean aometUing, and 
this helps to deceive the student. I translated a TJassaffe otia dair. wtiiAh 



S!'i;i that ‘ the infuriated tigress broke loose and utterly a,te up the iinfortu- 
luite tiivforest ’ { TcMnewivald). When I was girding up my loins to doubt 
this, I found out that Tannenwald, in this instance, was a man’s name. 

Every noim has a gender, and there is no sense or system in the diatri- 
bution ; so the gender of each must be learned separately and by hi.art. 
'J’liero i,s no other w.ay. To do this one has to have a memory lilce a memo- 
raiKhim book. In German a young ladjvhas no sex, while a turnip has. 
Think wbat overwrought reverence that shows for the turnip, and what 
callous disrespect for the girl. See how it looks in print. I translate this 
from a conversation in one of the best of the German Sunday-school 
books: — 

Qrdche.n. ‘ Wilhelm, where is the turnip P ’ 

Wilhelm. ‘ She, has gone to the kitchen.’ 

Gretchen. ‘ Where is the accomplished and beautiful English maiden ?’ 

Wilhelm. ‘ It has gone to the opera.’ 

‘^0 eontinue with the German genders; a tree is male, its buds are female, 
its leaves are neuter ; borses are sexless, dogs are male, cats are female— 
Tom-oats included, of course ; a person’s mouth, neck, bosom, elbows, fingers, 
nails, feet, and body are of the male sex, and his head is male or neuter 
according to the word selected to signify it, and not accoiding to the sex of 
the individual who wears it — for in Germany all the women wear either 
male heads or sexless ones; a person’s nose, lips, ahonlders, bre;wt, hands, 
hips, and toes are of the female sex; and his hair, ears, eyes, chin, legs, 
knees, heart, and conscience haven’t any sex at all. The inventor of the 
language probably got what he knew about a conscience from hearsay. 

Now, by the above dissection, the reader will see that in Germany a man 
may think he is a man, but when ho comes to look into the matter clo.«ely 
he is hoimd to have his doubts ; he finds that in sober truth he is a most 
ridiculous mixture ; and if ho ends by trying to comfort himself with, the 
thought that he can at least depend on a third of this mesa as being manly 
and masculine, the humiliating second thought wiU. quickly remind him that 
hi this respect he is no better oii than any woman or cow in the land. 

In the German it is true that, hy some oversight of the inventor of the 
language, a Woman is a female, but a Wife (Tr«j6) is not — which is unfortu- 
nate. A Wife hero has no sex ; she is neuter ; so, according to the grammar, 
a fish is he, his scales are ehe, but a fish-wife is neither. To deserihe a 
wife iis sexless may he called under-description ; that is had enough, but 
over-description is surely worse. A German speaks of an Engliabman as the 
Englander ; to change the sex he adds win, and that stands for Eiigliali woman 
—Engldnderinn. That .seems descriptive enough, but still it is not exact 
enough for a German ; so he precedes the word with that article which 
indicates that the creature to follow is feminine, and writaa it down thus:. 

Engliindermn ’ — which moans * Bke-Englishmman,' 1 conaidor thit 
that person is over-described. 
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Wfjll, after the student haa learned tlie sox of a greiU, number ofnouns 
he in still in a difficulty, because he finds it impossible to ]i0rsui\(li> his tongue 
to refer to things as ‘ lie’ and ‘ «Ae,’ and ‘ Mm ’ and ‘ her,’ which it luia been 
always accustomed to refer to as When he evon frames b Gorman non- 
toiica in his mind, with the Mms and hers in the right places, and then \forks 
lip hia courage to the utterance point, it is no use— the moment ho begins to 
spealt his tongue flies the trade, and all those laboured males aiul fumalos 
come out as ‘its’ And even when he is reading Gorman to himsoll' ho always 
calls those things ‘ it,’ whereas he ought to read in this way - 

Tam op ehk Fishwipb and Its Sad Fate.’ 

It is a bleak Day. Hear the Bain, how he pours, and the Hail, how hu 
rattles ; and see the Snow, how he drifts along, and oh, the Mud, how deep 
he is ! Ah, the poor Fishwife, it is stuck fast in the Mire ; it has dropped 
its Baslret of Fishes ; and its Hands have been out by the Seales as it seized 
some of the falling Creatures ; and one Scale has even got into its Eye, and 
it cannot get her out. It opens its Month to cry for Help, but if any Sound 
comes out of him, alas ! he is drowned by the raging of the Storm. And 
now a Tomcat has got one of the Pishes, and she will surely escape with him, 
No; she bites off a Fin, she holds her in her Mouth — will she swallow her f 
No the Fishwife’s bravo Mother-Dog de.sortB his Puppies and ro.scues the 
Fin ; which he eats himself as his Reward. 0 horror ; the Lightning has 
struck the Fishhnsket 1 he sots him on Fire 1 See the Flame, ho w she licks 
the doomed Utensil with her red and angry Tongue! Now she attacks the 
helpless Fishwife’s Foot — she burns him up all but the big Toe, and even 
she is pertly oonaumed ; end still she spreads, still she waves her fiery tongues I 
She attacks the Fishwife’s Legend destroys ft; she attacks its Hand and 
destroys her ; she attacks its poor worn Gmunent and destroys her also ; she 
attacks its Body and consumes Mm ; she wreathes herself obout its Heart 
and it is consumed ; next about its Breast and in a Moment she is a Cinder; 
now she roaches its Neck — he goes ; now its Oliin — it goes ; now its Nose — 
she goes. In another moment, except Help come, the Fishwife will ho no 
more! Time pressee — is there none to succour and save P Yes! Joy, joy! 
with flying Feet the she-Englishwoman comes! But alas! tlie generous 
she-Female is too late I Where now is the fated Fishwife P It has coiwod 
from its Suflerings ; it has gone to a better Land ; all that is loft of it for 
its loved Ones to lament over is this poor smouldering Ash-henp. Ah, 
woM, woful Ash-heap 1 Let us take him up tenderly, reverently, upon the 
lowly Shovel, and bear Mm to Ms long Rest, ^vith the Prayer that when 
he rises again it will be in a Realm where he will have one good square 

> I onpitaliBo the nouns, in the German (and ancient Jtnglish) fashion. 


ftsspoiisibla Sex, and liavo it all to himself, instead of having a mangy lot of 
Msorted Box® ecattorad all over him in Spots. 


ToOTe, new, ttso reader can see for himself that this pronmuj-Lusiness k 
a vary awkward thing for the nmccustomed tongue. 

I supposa that in all languagea the similarities of look and sotmd hetweon 
wovdn which imvo no einiilarity in meaning are a fruitftd source of perplexity 
to the ibraignor. It is so in our tongue, and it is notably the casein the 
GflrmiHi. No w there is that troublesome word vmnahlt : to me it baa so 
eloao a resemblanco — either real or fancied — to three or four other words, 
that 1 never know wbether it lueane doBpiBed,piiinted, suspected, or married, 
until I look in the dictionary, and then I find it means the latter. There are 
lots of such words, a}id they are a great torment. To incrense the difficulty 
there are words which seem to reaemhle each other, and yet do not ; but 
they make just as much trouble as if they did. For instance, there is the 
word vermiethen (to let, to lease, to hire), and the word verheirnthen (another 
way of saying to matri/). I heard of an Englishman who knocked at a 
man’s door in Heidelberg and proposed, in the best German he could command, 
to ‘ verheirathen ' that house. Then there are some words which mean one 
thing when you emphasise the first syllable, but mean something very 
different if you thi'ow the empliasis on the last syllable. For instance, there 
is a word which means a runaway, or the act of glancing through a book, 
ftooording to the placing of the emphasis ; and another word which signifies 
to associate with a man, or to avoid him, according to where you put the 
emphasis— -and you can generally depend on putting it in the wrong place 
and getting into trouble. 

There are soma ezceodingly useful words in this language : Schhg, for 
•example, and Zug. There are three-quarters of a column ofSchlagsin 
the dictionary, and a column and a half of Zngs. The word Schiag means 
Blow, Stroke, Dash, Hit, Shock, Chap, Slap, Time, Bar, Coin, Stamp, Kind, 
Sort, Marnier, Way, Apoplexy, Wood-cutting, Enelosui'e, Field, Forest- 
clearing. This is its simple and exaxit meaning — that is to Kiy, its restricted, 
its fettered meaning ; hut there are ways by which you can sot it free, so 
that it can soar away, as on the wings of the morning, and never he at reet. 
you con hang any word you please to its tail, and make it mean anything 
you want to. You can begin -with Schlag-ader, which means ai-tery, and 
you can hang on the whole dictionary, word by word, clear through the 
alphabet, to ScMag-wasser, which moans bilge-water, and including Schiag^ 
mutter, which means mother-m-law. 

Just the same with Zug. Strictly apeairing, Zug means Pull, Tug, 
Draughty Procession, March, Progress, Flight, Direction, Expedition, Train, 
Caravan, Passage, Stroke, Touch, line. Flourieh, Trait of Character, 
Feature, Lineament, Chess-move, Organ-stop, Team, Whiff, Biq^, Drawer, 
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Pfopmissity, luhRlatson, Pisposilion; but that Ihiug whioh it (Jook •not Bioaa, 
whstt all its logitimttt&pendanfe have beeu hung on, has not boon diacovoi'od yet. 

One cannot oTor-estunato the usofulnooB of Selling and Zug. Armud 
just with theao two, and the 1^0^ Ak.o, whnt cnniiot tho foreigner on 
German soil ncofimplish P The German word Also is the equivalent of the 
English phniBS ‘ You know/ and does not mean anything at all--iu tallt, 
though it aomcGmes does in print, livery time a Gorman opens Mo mouth 
an Also falls out; and every time he shuts it ho bites one in two that was 
trying to get out. 

Now, tho tbroigner, equipped with those throe noble words, ia master 
of the situation. Let him talk right along, fearlessly; let him pour Ms 
indiffersut German forth, and when he lacks for a word, let him heave a 
^Uag into tho vacuum : all the chances are, that it fits it like a plug ; but 
if it doesn’t, let him promptly heave a Zug after it ; tho two together can 
hardly fail to hung the hole ; but if, by a miracle, they should fail, let him 
rimply say Also ! and tMs will give him a moment's chance to think of the 
needfhl word. In Germany when you load your conversational gun it is 
always best to throw in a 8chlag or two and a Zug or two ; because it 
doesn’t make any difi'erenco how much the rest of the charge may scatter, 
you are bound to bag somotliing with (Aetn, Then you blandly say Also, 
and load up again. Nothing gives such an air of grace and elegance and 
ULOonstraint to a German or an English conversation as to scatter it full of 
‘Also's ' or ' You knows.’ 

Ill my note-hook I find this ontiy; — 

Mg 1. — In the hospital, yesterday, a word of thirteen syllables was 
successfully removed from a patient — a North-German from near Hamburg 
but as most unfortunately the surgeons had opened him in the wrong place, 
under the impression that he contained a panorama, he died. Tho sad event 
has oast a gloom over the whole community. 

That paragraph ftimishoa a text for a few remurkB about one of the 
most curious and notable features of my subject — the longtli of German 
words. Some German 'rurds are so long that they have a perspoctivo. 
Observe these oxamplee 

Froundschaftsbezeigungen. 

DilletanteimufdringlichkeitBn. 

StadtveroTdnetenversammlnngen. 

These things are not words, they are alphabetical processions. And they 
are not rare; one can open a German newspaper any time and see them 
marching majestically across the page— and if he has any imagination he 
cun sea the bmners and hear the music, too. They iuipnrt a martial thrill 
to the meekest subject. . I take a great interest in these ouriositiea. Vnwu- 
avor I come across a good one. 1 stuff it and put it in my museum. Iss 
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fchia way i Iiavo made quite s. valuable collection. When I get duplicates, ( 
Cixchange "vvitli otlier collectors, and thus increase the variety of my stock. 
Here are some specimens which I lately bought at an auction sale of the 
oliVeto of a bunln'upt bric-arbrac hunter: — 

GEN£T.ALBTAATBVEBOIffilIKnBNVEaSAMMI.Xrireira. 

AxraBTHTOfSWISSBNSCnAJFTBN. 

KfjsrnEKBEWAitBTrerGSAjir8iAi.iH!r. 

tl'JABHASWelGJ03ITSEBKI,ABEtnT0HH. 

WisjaiKaBK-sTELLTOreaBEsTKEBTriroiiH, 

WAIMirSITIiSIAiraSUKTBBHAiroiiUWOBai. 

Of course when one of these grand mountain ranges goes stretching across 
the pninted page, it adorns and ennobles that literary landscape — hut at the 
satno time it is a great distress to the new student, for it blocks up his way ; 
he cannot crawl under it, or climb over it, or tunnel tbrouch it. So lie 


resorts to the dictionary for help ; but there is no help there. The dictionary 
must draw the line somewhere — so it leaves this sort of words out. And it 
is right, because these long things are hardly legitimate words, but are 
rather combinations of words, and the inventor of them ought to have 
been killed. They are compound words, with the hyphens left out. The 
various words used in building them are in the dictionary, hut in a very 
scattered condition so you can hunt the materials out, one by one, and get 
at the meaning at last, but it is a tedious and harassing businoss. I have 
tried this process upon some of the above examples. ‘ Freundflchaftsbezei- 
gungen ’ seems to be ‘ Frieiidslupdemonstrationa,' which is only a foolish and 
clmnsy way of saying ‘ demonstrations of friendship.’ ‘ Uuahluieugigkeitser- 
klaeriuigon ' seems to be ‘ Independencedeclarations,’ which is no improve- 
ment upon ‘ Doclariitious of Independence,’ as far as I can see. ‘ General- 
staatsverordnetenversammlungen ’ seems to he ‘ Genevalstatesrepresonlativos- 
meetiims,’ as nearly iw 1 can get at it— a mere rhythmical, gushf minhiu'. n 
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foy ‘ meetings of the legisliiture,’ I judge. Wa used to have a good deal of 
this sort of crime in our litomtiire, but it has gone out now. Wo used to 
spook of a tning aa a ‘ never-to-be-forgotten inrcumataneo. iiwtoail of criunp- 
ing it into the simple and sufficient word ‘ inoinomble,’ iintl then going 
calmly about our busiiiesa as if nothing had hnpponed. Tvi those days wa 
wore not content to embalm the thing and bury it decently, v,'o v/antod to 
build a monument over it. 

Butin our newspapers the compoutiding-disoaae iingera a little to the 
present day, but, ivith the hyphens loft out, in the Gorman fashion. Tiiis is 
the shape it takes: instead of saying ‘Mr. Himmons, clerk of tho county 
and district courts, was in town yesterday,’ the now form puts it thuB: 

‘ Cleric of the County and District Court Simmons was in town yesterday.’ 
This saves neither time nor ink, and has an awkward sound besides. One 
often seas a rem.n'k like this in oar papers : ‘ Mn. Assistant District Attorney 
Johnson retm'ned to her city residence yesterday for the season.’ That is 
a case of really unjustifiable compounding ; because it not only saves no time 
or trouble, but confers a title on Mrs. Johnson which she has no riglit to. 
But these littio instances are trifles indeed, contrasted with the ponderous 
and dismal Gorman system of piling jumbled compounds together. I wish 
to submit tho following local item, from a Mannheim journal, by way of 
illustration 

‘In the dayboforoyesterdayshortlyattereloveno’clock Night, the inthia- 
townstandingtavera called “ 'The Waggoner ” was downbm’nt. When the 
fire to the ontfiedownburiuiighousoresting Stork’s Nest reached, flew the 
parent Storks away. But when the bytheraging, firosurrounded Nest iUtlf 
caught Fire, straightway plunged tho quiciaetmuing Mother-Stork into the 
Fkmes and died, her Wings over her young ones outspread.’ 

Even the cumbersome German construction is not able totalcethe pathos 
out of that picture — indeed it somehow seems to strengthen it. 'This item 
is dated aw'iiy back yonder months ago. I could have used it sooner, but I 
was waiting to hear from the Fother-Stork. I am still waiting. 

‘ Also 1 ’ If I have not shown that the German is a difficult language, I 
have at least intended to do it. I have heard of an American student who 
was asked bow he was getting along with Ms German, and who answered 
promptly: ‘I am not getting along at all. I have worked at it bard for 
three level months, and all I have got to show for it is one solitary Genua, n 
phrase — “ !Stm glm ” ’ (two glaases of beer). Ho paused a momen t, reflec- 
tively, then added with feeling, ‘ But I have got that solid ! ' 

And if I liava not also shown that Qennan is a harassing and infuriating 
study, roy execution has been at fault, and not my intent. I heard lately 
of a worn and sorely tried American student who used to fly to a certain 
German word for relief when he could bear up tmder his iiggr-avatious no 
longer — the only word in the whole language whose sound vcaa sweet and 


precious to his ear and iiealing to his lacerated spirit. This the word 
Dandt. it was only the sound that helped him, not the niHfuiing ; ’ and an, 
at last, when he learned that the emphasis was not on the tirst syllable, 
his only stay and support was gone, and he faded away and died. 

1 think that a description of any loud, stirring, tnmultuoiw episode must 
be tamer in German than in English. Our desciiptUTe words of this character 
have such a deep, strong, resonant sound, while their German equivalents 
do seem so thin and mild and energyless. Boom, h«mt, crash, roar, storm, 
hellowjhlow, thunder, explosion; howl, cry, shout, yell, groan ; battle, hell. 
These are magnificent words ; they have a force and magnitude of sound 
hcfiUing the things which they describe. But their German equivalents 
would he ever so nice to sing the children to sleep with, or else my awe- 
inspiring ears were made for display and not for superior usefulness in 
analysing sounds. Would any man want to die in a battle which was called 
by so tame a term as a Sehlaoht? Or would not a consumptive feel too 
much bundled up, who was about to go out, in a shirt collar and a seal ring, 
into a storm which the Hrd-song word Oewitter was employed to describe P 
And observe the strongest of the several German equivalents for explosion — 
Ambruch, Our word. Toothbrush is more powerful than that. It seems to 
me that the Germans could do worse than import it into their language to 
deaorihs particularly tremendous explosions with. The German word for 
hell — HBlle — sounds more like heUy than anything else; therefore, how 
necesswily chipper, frivolous, and unimpressive it is. If a man were told in 
German to go there, could he really rise to the dignity of feeling inaulted P 

Having now pointed out, in detail, the several vices of this language, I 
now come to the brief and pleasant task of pointing out its virtues. The 
capitalising of the nouns I have already mentioned. But far before this 
virtue stands another—that of spelling a word according to the sound of it. 
After one short lesson in the alphabet, the student can tall how any Geiman 
word is pronounced, without having to ask ; whereas in our language if a 
student should inquire of us 'What does B, 0, W, spell P’ we should he 
obliged to reply, ‘ Nobody can tell what it spells, when you set it off by itself 
—you can only tell by referring to the context and finding out what it sig- 
nifiea — whether It is a thing to shoot arrows with, or a nod of one’s head, 
or the forward end of a boat.’ 

Theta are some German words which are singularly and powerfullj 
eft’oetivo. For instance, those which describe lowly, peaceful, and affec- 
tionate home life ; those which deal with love, in any and all forma, from 
mere kindly feeling and honest good will toward the passing stranger, 
clear up to courtship ; tho.sa which deal with outdoor Nature, in its softest 
and loveliest aapeete— with meadows and forests, end hii'ds and flowers, the 
'It merely means, in its general sense, ‘ hermith,' 
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fragTOnoa and siinsbine of summer, and the moonlight of paaooful vcintof 
nigiita ; in » word, those which deal with any and all forma of rest, ropoE-o, 
and peace; those also which deal with the creaturea and marvols of fairy- 
land ; and lastly and chiefly, in thcee words which oxprofs piithos, is tlio 
language nurpassingly rich and effective. There are Goraiau songs wliich 
can malte a stranger to the language cry. That shown that the mi, ml of 
the words ia correct — it interprets the meanings with truth and with exact- 
ness ; and so the ear is informed, and through tlie ear, the heart. 

The Germans do not seem to he afraid to repeat a word when it ia the 
right one. They repeat it several times, if they choose. That is wiso. 
But in English when we have used a word a couple of times in a piu'ngmph, 
wo imagine we are growing tautologpeal, and so we are weak enough to 
exchange it for some other word which only approximates exactness, to 
escape what we wrongly ftncy is a greater blemish. Eopetition may be had 
but surely inexactness is worse. 

There are poo^de in the world who will take a great deal of trouble 
to point out the faults in a religion or a language, and then go blandly 
about their business without suggesting any remedy. I am not that kind of a 
person, I have shown that the German language needs reforming. Very 
well, I aiE ready to refom it. At least I am ready to make the proper sug^ 
gestions. Such a com-so as this might he immodest in another j but I have 
devoted upwards of nine full weeks, first and last, to a careful and critical 
study of this tongue, and thus have acquired a confidence in my ability to 
reform it which no mere superficial culture could have conferred upon me. 

In the first place, 1 would leave out the Dative Casa, It confuses the 
plurab ; and besides, nobody ever knows when he ia in the Dative Case, 
except he discover it by accident — and then ha does not know whan or 
where it was that he got into it, or how long he has been in it, or how he ia 
ever going to get out of it again. The Dative Case is but an ornamental 
folly— -it is better to discard it. 

In the next place, 1 would move the Verb furtlier up to the front, Toa 
may load up with ever so good a Verb, but 1 notice that you never really 
bring down a subject with it at the present German range— you only cripple 
it. So I insist that this importa.nt part of speech should bo brought forward 
to a position whore it may be easily seen with the naked ey'e. 

Thirdly, I would import some strong woi'ds from the English tongue—- 
to sweM with, and also to use in describing all sorts of vigorous tilings in a 
vigorous way.' 

• ‘ Ferdamint,’ and its variations and enlargements, are words which liave 
plenty of moaning, bnt the mindt are so mild and ineffectual that German 
ladies can u.se them without sin. German ladies who could not bo induced 
to commit a sin by any persuasion or compulsion, promptly rip out one of 


J'ourtMly, I would reorganise the sexes, and distribute them acaording to 
the will of the Oreator. Tliis as a tribute of respect, if nothiug else. 

Fifthly, I would do away with those great long compounded words ; or 
require the speaier to deliver them in sections, with intermissions for refresh' 
meats. To wholly do away with them would he best, for ideas are more 
easily received and digested when they come one at a time than when they 
come in hulk. Intellectual food is like any other ; it is pleasanter and mor® 
beneficial to take it with a spoon than with a shovel 

Sbctldy, I would require a speaker to atop when he is done, and not 
hang a string of those useless ‘ hahen sind gewesen gehaht hahen geworden 
seins ’ to the and of hia oration. This sort of gew~gaws undignify a speech, 
instead of adding a grace. They are therefore an offence, and should he 
discarded. 

Seventhly, I would discard the Parenthesis. Also the re-Paranthesis, 
the re-re-parenthesis, and the re-re-re-re-re-re-parentheses, and likewise the 
final -wide-reaching all-enclosing King-parenthesis. I would require every 
iudhidual, be he high or low, to unfold a plain straightforward tale, or 
else coil it and sit on it and hold his peace. Infractions of this law should 
ha punishable with death. 

And eighthly and lastly, I would retain Ziiff and Schlag, with their 
pendants, and discard the rest of the vocabulary. This would simplify the 
hngimge, 

I have no-w named what I regard as the most necessary and important 
changes. Those are perhaps all I could be expected to name for nothing ; 
but there are other suggestions which I can and will make in case my 
proposed application shall result in my being formally employed by the 
government in the work of reforming the language. 

My philological studies have satisfied me that a gifted patison ought 
to learn English (barring spelling and pronouncing) in 80 hours, French in 
80 days,, and German in 80 years. It seems manifest, then, that the latter 
tongue ought to be trimmed do-wn and repaired. If it is to remain as it is, 
it ought to be gently and reverently set aside among the dead languages, 
for only the dead have time to learn it, 

these harmless little words when they tear their dresses or don’t like the soup. 
It sounds about aa wicked as our ' My gracious I ' German ladies are con- 
stantly saying, ‘Ach I Gotti’ ‘Mein Gotti’ ‘Gott in Himmel I ’ 'Herr 
Gott ! ’ ‘ Der Herr .Jesus I ’etc. ’They think our ladies have the same custom 
pErhajis, for I ouoe heard a gentle and lovely old German lady say to a sweet 
young Aiiiarican girl, ‘The two languages are so alike — how pleasimb that 
to,* -we say, “ Aoh i Gott 1 " yon say, •* GoilfLa/m." ’ 
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A Foithie or Jttxt Obaktoe m ira Quii-'a-AS Toeotc!, ei lavmtwi) at a 

JtAHQTOr or THjK AESlXt-ASOiLBIOAE OlEJ! OP StUjEJSTS Bi’ 'I'lUl ABTlIOli 

or ISIS BOOK. 

Qbkilemen: Since I arrived, » inontU rip-o, in tliis old wonderland, 
this vast garden of Germany, my Englitih tongue luiB so often proved a 
useleaa piece of baggage to mo, and bo troublesome to carry arourul, in u 
country where they haven’t the chocldng aystmn tor luggage, that 1 (huilly 
get to work, last woolf, and learned the German langnaire. Also! lie front 
mich dass dies so iat, donu as nines, in ein hauptaiicldich dagroo, lioflich soin, 
(Joss man auf ein occasion like this, sein llada in die Spracho doe haudea 
Worin he boards, aussprochen soil. Dafiir habe ich, ana reinischo Verlegenlieit 
— ^no, Vergangenheit — ^no, I mean Hollichkeit — aus reinischo llotliclikoit 
habe ich resolved to tacMo this business in the Gorman languago, um Gottos 
willen I Also 1 Sie miisaeii so freuadlich soin, und vorzeih mich die inter- 
larding von ein odor twei Engliacher Worte, hie und da., denn ich flnde 
dass die deutche is not a very copiona lan^piage, and so when you’ve really 
got anythbg to say, you’ve got to draw on a languago that can stand the 
strain. 

Wetm aber man kann nicht meinem .Bode vorstehen, so wordo ich ihm 
spater dasselbe uberaetz, wenn er aolcho Dionat vorlangon wollen hiibau 
■werdea aollen soin hatte. (1 don’t know what wollen haben werdem aollon 
sein hStte means, but 1 notice they always put it at the end of a German 
sentence — merely for general literary gorgeousnosa, I suppoao.) 

This is a great and justly honoured day — a day which is worthy of the 
veneration in which it ia lield by the true patriots of all climes and nation' 
alitiea— a day which olfors a fruitful thomo for thought and speech j und. 
meinem Freunde — no, mohif.ji FreumlMi— moines Proundas — well, take your 
choice, they’re all the aame price ; I don’t Imow which one is right— also 1 
ich habe gehabt haben worden gowaaen sein, as Goethe .gays, in liis Paradise 
Lost — ich — ich — that is to say — ich — but lot us change caie. 

Also 1 Die Anblidt so viele Grosabvittanischor und AmoriltaniBchot 
hier zusamnieugetroifen in Braderliche concord, ist zwar a welcome and 
inspuiting spectacle. And what ha« moved you to it P Oan the torse Gor- 
man tongue rise to the expression of this impulse P is it hVouiidschalt:;- 
bezeigungenBtadtverorduatenversammlungeiifamilionoigfmthiimlioh k e i t e m P 
Nein, 0 nein 1 Tim is a crisp and noble word, but it fails to pierce the 
marrow of the impulse which has gathei-ed this friendly mooting and pro.= 
duced diese Anbliek — mne Anblick wolcho ist gut ?.u eebon— -gut fur dio 
Augon in a foreign land and a far country— oino Anblick fsolcho alii in die 
gewonhehe Heidelberger phrase neiint man ein ‘schSnes Aussichtl’ ia, 
freilich nattirlich wshracheinlich ehensowohl ! Also I Dio Aussieht aaf dora 
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KonigaUiM mein- grosserer ist, aber geistlisclxe spreohend nicht 90 sehoii, 
lob’ Qott 1 Because aie siud bier zusammengetroffen, ia Brudei-licliem con- 
cord, ein grossen Tag zu feiern, whose high benefits wore not for one land 
and one locality only, but have conferred a measora of good upon all lands 
that know liberty to-day, and love it. Hundeit Jahie voriiber, waren die 
Engliinder imd die Amerikaner Feinde; aber heute sind sie herzlichan 
Freunde, Qott sei Dank 1 May this good fellowship endure ; may these 
banners here blended in amity, so remain ; may they never any mote wave 
over opposing hosts, or be stained with blood which was kindred, is kindred, 
i'lnd- always will be Idndred, until a line drawn upon a map shall be able to 
aay, ‘ This bars the ancestral blood from flowing- in tk© veins of the descen- 
dant t’ 
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UIGJSIJV.D OF TUB CASTLBS 

OAIiUn) TIM ' 8WAI.tOW’» MISST’ AND ‘ THE ItllOmEEB,’ AH OONBENBHri FIWM 
THE OAPTAIN’B TAM. 

Isr the neighhoxifhood of three himdrod years ago the Swallow’s Nest and 
the larger castle between it and Neckarstomnch wore owned and occupied by 
two old kidghts who were twin brothers, and bachelors. They had no 
talatiTes. They were very rich. They had fought thi-ough the wars and 
retired to private life-covered with honounvble soars. They were honest, 
honourable men in their dealings, but the people had given them a couple 
of nicknames which were very suggestive — Herr Givonaught and Herr 
Heartless. The old knights were so proud of those names that if a burgher 
called them by their right ones they would correct liira. 

The most renowned scholar in Europe, at that time, was the Herr Doctor 
Eranz Eeikmaim, who lived in Heidelberg. All Germany was proud of 
the venerable scholar, who lived in the simplest way, for great soholava are 
always poor. He was poor, as to money, hut very rich in his sweet young 
daughter Hildegarde and his library. He had been all his life oollooting 
bis library, book by book, and ho loved it as a miser loves his hoarded gold. 
He said the two strings of his heart wore rooted, the one in his daughter, 
the other in his books ; and that if either were severed ho must die. Now 
in an evil hour, hoping to win a marriage portion for his child, this simple 
old man had entrusted his small savings to a sharper to he ventured in a 
glittering speculation. But that was not the worst of it : he signed a paper 
—without readuig it. That is the way with poets and scholars, they always 
sign without reading. This cunning paper made him responsible for heaps 
of things. The result was, that one night he found himself in debt to the 
sharper eight thousand pieces of gold 1 — an amount so prodigious that it 
rimply stupefied him to think of it. It was a night of woe in that house. 

* I must part with my library — have nothing else. So perishes am 
heartstring,’ said the old man. 

* "What will it bring, father P ' asked the girl. 


‘ Nothiag ! It is worth sovan hundred pieces of gold ; but by auction 
it will go for little or nothings’ 

‘ Then you will have parted with the half of your heart and the joy of 
your life to no purpose, since bo naighfy a burden of debt will remain 
behind.’ 

' There is no help for it, my child. Our darlings must pass under the 
hammer. We must pay what we can.’ 

‘ My lather, I have a feeling that the dear Virgin will come to our help. 
Let us not lose heart.’ 

‘ She cannot devise a mu-acle that will turn nothing into eight thousand 
gold pieces, and lesser help will hiing us little peace.’ 

‘ She can do even greater thing's, my father. She will save us, I know 
she will.’ 

Toward morning, ■while the old man sat exhausted and asleep in his 
chair where he had been sitting before bis boobs as one who watches 
by his beloved dead and prints tbe features on his memory for a solace in 
the aftertime of empty desolation, his daughter sprang into the room and 
gently woke him, saying — 

‘ My presentiment was true I She -will save us. Three times has she 
appeared to me in my dreams, and said, “ Go to the Herr Givenaught, go 
to the Herr Heartless, ask them to come and bid.” There, did I not tell 
you she would save us, the thrice hlessSd Virgin 1 ’ 

Bad as the old man was, he was obliged to laugh. 

‘ Thou migbtest as well appeal to the rocks their castles stand upon 
as to the harder ones that lie in those men’s breasts, my child. They hid 
on books writ in the learned tongues ! — ^they can scarce read their own.’ 

But Hildegarde’s faith was in no wise shaken. Bright and early she 
was on her way up the Necliar road, as joyous as a bird. 

Meantime Herr Givenaught and Herr Heartless were having an early 
breakfast in the former’s castle— the Sparrow’s Nest— and flavouring it 
with a quarrel ; for although these twins bore a love for each other which 
almost amounted to worship, there was one subject upon which they could 
not touch -without calling each other hard names — and yet it was the 
subject which they oftenest touched upon, 

‘ I tell you,’ said Givenaught, ‘ you will beggar yourself yet, with your 
insane squanderings of money upon what you choose to consider poor and 
worthy objects. All these years I have implored you to stop this foolish 
custom and husband your means, but aU in vain. You are always lying 
fa) mo about these secret benevolences, but you never have managed to 
deceive me vat. Every time a poor devil has been set upon bis feet I have 
detected your hand in i-t — ^incomf^ble an 1 ’ 

‘ Every time you didn’t set him on his feet yourself, yon mean 
I pho one unfoi’tuuato a little private lift, you do the same fen 
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riie idea of your swoffing around tho country and potting yom-Bolf with 
the niclniarna of Qivennught— intolerable humbug 1 Before I would be 
auch a fraud as that, I'Would cut my right hand off. Your life is a coiitinual 
lie. But go on, I have tried wiybeat to save you from boggnring yourself 
hy your riotous charities — ^now for the thousandth time I w'aah iny hands 
of the coiiaequonces. A maundering old fool I that’s what you aro.’ 

‘ And you a blethering old idiot I ’ roared Givenaught, springing up. 

‘ I won't stay in the presence of a man who has no more delicacy than 
to call me such names. Mannerless swine I ’ 

So saying, TIerr Heartless sprang up, in a passion, But some luchy 
accident intervened, m usual, to change tho subject, and tho daily qnarnd 
ended in the customary daily loving reconciliation. Tho groy-lieaded old 
eccentrics parted, and Herr Heartless walked off' to his own castle. 

Half an hour later, Hildegarde was standing in the presence of fieri 
Givenaught. He heard her story, and said :~ 

‘ I am sorry for you, my child, hut I am very poor j I core nothing for 
bookish rubbish, I shall not be there.’ 

He said the hard words kindly, hut they nearly broke poor Hildegarde’s 
heart, nevertheless. When she was gone the old heart-breaker muttered, 
rubbing his hands,— 

• It wfis a good stroke, I have saved my brother’s pocket this time 
in spite of him. Nothing else would have prevented his rushing off to 
rescue the old scholar, the pride of Germany, from his troubles. The poor 
child won't venhu’o near Aim after the rebuff she has received from his brother, 
the Givenaught.’ 

But he was mietahen. The Virgin had commanded, and Hildogarde 
would obey, She went to Herr Heartless and told her story. But he said 
coldly, — 

‘ I am very poor, my child, and books are nothing to me. I wish you 
well, but I shall not come.’ 

When Hildegarde was gone, he chuckled and said, — • 

' How my fool of a soft-headed soft-hearted brother would rage if ho 
knew how cunningly I have saved his pocket. How he would have flown 
to the old man’s rescue I But the girl won’t venture near him now.’ 

When Hildegarde reached home, her father asked her how she had 
prospered. She said, — 

‘The Virgin has promised, end she will keep her word ; but not in the 
way I thought. She knows her own ways, and they are best.’ 

The old man patted her on the head, and smiled a doubting saiiic, but !ia 
honoured her for hei brave faith, nevertheless. 
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NciiiX day the people assembled in the great hall of tlio Ritter tavern, 
to ’ivitness the auction — for the proprietor had eaid the treasure of Germany's 
Riofit, honoured son should be bartered away in no meaner place. Hil- 
dogarde and her father sat close to the books, silent and sorrowful, and 
holdhijr each other's hands. There was a great crowd of people present. 
The bidding began : — 

‘ How much for this precious library, just as it atandu, all complete P ’ 
called the auctioneer. 

‘ Fifty pieces of gold 1 ’ 

‘ A hundred I ’ 

‘ Two hundred I ’ 

‘Threel’ 

‘Four!’ 

‘ Five hundred 1 ’ 

‘ Five twenty-five t ' 

A brief pause. 

‘Five forty!’ 

A longer pause, while the auctioneer redoubled his persuasions. 

‘ Five forty-five 1 ’ 

A heavy drag— the auctioneer persuaded, pleaded, implored— it was 
useless, everybody remained silent 

‘ Well, then— going, going— one — ^two — ’ 

‘ Five hundred and fifty ! ’ 

This in a shrill voice, from a bent old man, all hung with rags, and 
with a green patch over his left eye. Everybody in his vicinity turned 
and gaxed at him. It was Givenaught in disguise, He was using a 
diagui-sed voice, too. 

‘ Good 1 ’ cried the auctioneer. ‘ Going, going — one — two,’ 

‘ Five hundred and sixty ! ’ 

This in a deep harsh voice, from the midst of the crowd at the other 
end of the room. The people near by turned, and saw an old man, in a 
strange costume, supporting himself on crutches. He wore a long white 
beard , and blue speetades. It was Herr HearUeBS, in disguise, and using 
a disguised voice. 

‘ Good again ! Going, going — one — ’ 

‘ Six himdred ! ’ 

Sensation. The crowd raised a cheer, and some one cried out, ‘ Go 
it, Green-patch t’ This tickled the audience and a score of voices shouted, 
‘ Go it, Green-patch 1 ’ 

‘Going— going— going— third and last call— one, two— 
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‘ Seven hundted ! ’ 

‘ Htizzah! — well done, Omtcliest ’ cried a voice. Tlie crowd took it lui, 
and shouted all together, ‘ Well done, Orutchee 1 ’ 

‘ Splendid, gentlemen 1 you aie doing magnificently. Going, going— •* 

* A tliouBnnd I ’ 

' Three choere for Green-patch I Up and at him, Orutelien ! ’ 
‘Going-going — ' 

‘ Two thoueand 1 ’ 

And while the people cheered and shouted, ‘ OrutchoB’ muttered, ‘ Wlio 
can this devil he, that is fighting so to get thyae ueoleBS hooka p — But no 
matter, ho shan’t have them. The pride of Germany shall have hk hoohj 
if it beggars mo to buy tlieui for him.’ 

‘Going, going, going— ’ 

‘ Thi'88 thousand ! ’ 

‘ Oome, everybody — give a rouser for Green-patch 1 ’ 

And while they did it, Gresn-patch muttered, ‘ This cripple is plainly 
a lunatic } but the old scholar shall have Ms books, nevertheless, though my 
pocket sweat for it.’ 

‘Going— going— ’ 

Four thousand I ’ 

‘ Huzza 1 ’ 

• Five thousand I * 

‘ Huzza 1’ 

‘ Six thousand 1 ’ 

'Huzza 1’ 

‘ Seven thousand I ' 

‘ Huzza I ’ 

‘ MffAt thousand I ’ 

' We are saved, father J I told you tho Holy Virgin would keep her 
word 1 ’ ‘ Ble«ed ho her sacred name 1 ’ said the old scholar, with emotion 
The crowd roared, ‘ Huzza, huaza, huzza — at him again Green-patch 1 ’ 
‘Going — going — ’ 

‘ Tsjz thousand I ’ As Qivonaught shouted this, his excitement was so 
great that ho forgot himself and used hie natural voice. His brother 
recognised it, and muttered, under cover of the storm of cheers— 

‘ Aha, you are there, are yon, besotted old fool P Take the books, 1 know 
what you’ll do with them.’ 

So saying, he slipped out of the place, and the auction was at an end . 
©ivenaught shouldered his way to Hildegarde, whispered a word in her 
ear, and then he, also, vanished. The old scholar and his daughter embmeed, 
and the former said, ‘ 'Truly the Holy Mother has done more tliau s!ie 
promised, child, for she has given you a splendid marriage portion — tliiuk ol 
it, two thousand pieces of gold 1 ’ 
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‘And more still/ oml HUdegni^do, .fo, .i,e has given vo« l»Mk your 
boolta ; the atrangor whwiiorod m® th«m~/tli6 

hononrsd son of Gemaiy mart keep them,” so he said. I would I m5«ht 
have asked his mme and kiased hia hand and begged hi. hlossini? : krt he 
wasOm- Udy’o it « not ineat shoulf yeatuw 

0pS6c5i T/ith tliGiii th».t dwell ftbov©-^ 
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efSMMAN JOmNALB, 

Thb daily journals of Hambmig, Frankfort, Baden, Munich, and Augsburg, 
are all constructed on the same general plan. I speak of these because I 
am more familiar with them than with any other German papers. They 
contain no • editorials’ whateyer; no ‘personals’ — and this is rather a 
merit than a demerit, perhaps; no funny-paragraph column; no police 
court reports ; no reports of proceedings of higher courts ; no information 
about prize fights or other dog lights, horse races, ■wallring matches, yacht- 
ing contests, rifle matches, or other sporting matters of any sort; no reports 
of banquet speeches ; no department of carious odds and ends of floating 
fact and gossip ; no ‘ rumours ’ about anything or anybody ; no prognosticai- 
tions or prophecies about anything or anybody ; no lists of patents granted 
or sought, or any reference to such things ; no abuse of public officials, 
big or little, or complaints against them, or praises of them ; no reli^ous 
column Saturdays, no re-haah of cold sermons Mondays; no ‘weather 
indications;’ no ‘local item’ unvoilinga of ■what is happening in to^wn — 
nothing of a local nature, indeed, is mentioned, beyond tho movements of 
some prince or the proposed meeting of some delilmrativa body. 

After so formidable a list of what one can’t find in a German daily, 
the question may well be asked. What oan he found in it ? It is easily 
answered : A child’s handful of telegrams, mainly about European national 
and international polirieal movemonts; lettei’-oorre.spondence about the 
same things; market reports. There you have it. That is what a German 
daily is made of. A German daily is the slowest and saddest and dreariest 
of tljs inventions of man. Our own dailies infiuiate the reader pretty 
often; the German daily only stupefies him. Once a week the German 
daily of the highest class flghtena up its heavy columns— that is, it thinks 
it lightens them np— wildi a profound, an abysmal, book oritieisin; a 
criticism which oamos you down, down, down, into the scieutiflc bowels 
of the subject— for the Qemoan raitic is nothing if not scientiflc — and when 



you como up iit lftnl (iiid scent, the fresh air and aee the honny daylight; onca 
moro, you resolve vrithoiit a dissenting voice that a boolc-eriticism is a 
mistaken way to lighten up a German daily. Sometimes, in place of 
the criticism, the iir.-it-ciaaa daily gives yon what it tbinka is a gay and 
chipper essay — ahout, ancient Grecian fonend customs, or the ancient 
Egyptiiin method of tarring a mummy, or the reasons for helieving that 
soma of the peoples who existed before the flood did not approve of cate. 
These are not unpleasant subjects; they aie not iminteresling subjects; 
they are even exciting subjects — imtil one of these massive scientists gets 
hold of them, lie soon convinces you that oven these matters can be 
handled in such a way as to malce a person low-spirited. 

As I have said, the average German dmly is made up solely of coi- 
respondence— a trifle of it by telegraph, the rest of it by miul. Every 
paragraph has the side-bead, ‘ London,’ ‘Vienna,’ or some other town, and 
a date. And always, before the name of the town, is placed a letter or a 
sign, to indicate who the correspondent is, so that the authorities can find 
him when they want to hang him. Stars, crosses, triangles, squares, 
half-moons, suns — such are some of the signs used by correspondents. 

Some of the dailies move too fast, others too slowly. Eor instance, 
my Heidelberg daily was always twenty-four hours old when it arrived at 
the hotel ; hut one of my Munich evening papers used to come a full 
twenty-four hours before it was due. 

Some of the less important dailies give one a tohlespoonful of a continued 
story every day ; it is strung across the bottom of the page, in the French 
fashion. By suhseribiiig for the paper for five years I judge that a man 
might succeed iu getting pretty much all of the story. 

If you ask a oitisen of Munich which is the best Munich daily journal 
he will always tell you that there is only one good Munich daily, and that 
it is published in Augsburg, forty or fifty miles away. It is like saying that 
the best daily paper in New York is published out in New Jersey some- 
where. Yes, the Augsburg ^AUgomeine Zeitung’ is ‘the host Munich 
paper,’ and it is the one I had in my mind when I was describing a ‘ first- 
class German daily’ above. The entire paper, opened out, is not quite as 
large as a single page of the ‘ New York Herald.' It ia printed on both 
sides of oourse ; but in such largo type that its entire contents could be 
put, in ‘Herald' type, upon a single page of Ine ‘ Herald ’—and there 
would still ha room enough on the page for the ‘ Zeitung’s ' Supplement and 
some portion of the ‘ ZeiUmg’s’ next day’s contents. 

Such IB the first-class daily. The dailies actually printed in Munich 
are all called second-class by the public. If you ask which is the best of 
these second-class papers they say there is no difference, one ia as good as 
another. I have preserved a copy of one of them ; it is called the ‘ Miinchener 
Tages-Anzeiger,’ and bears dote January 26, 1879. OompsriB.ons ers 
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odioua, but they need not be maliciouB ; and without any malice 1 wish to 
compare this journal, published in a Genniiu city of 170,000 inhuhitiiats, 
withjouruaki of other countries, I knowof uoothor way toeiiablo tho render 
to ‘ size ’ the thing. 

A column ol an average daily paper in Amorjrai, (soiitains from 1,800 
to ‘2,000 words; the reading mnttor in a single iasuo consists of from Ho, 000 
to 00,0(10 words. The reading matter in my copy of tho Munich journal 
consists of n total of 1,654 words — for I counted thorn, 'J'hat w'ould hs 
nearly a column of one of our dailies. A single i»!Uia of tho hulliii'.st daily 
newspaper in the world — ^the London ‘Tlimos’ — often contains 100,000 words 
of reiiding matter. Ooneideriirg that the ‘ llaily Anzeigar ’ Issues the usual 
twenty-six iiuinhers per month, tho readhig matter in a single luiuiho? 
of the London ‘ Times ’ would keep it in ‘ copy ’ two months and a half 1 

Tho ‘ Anzeigor’ is an eight-pmgo paper ; its page is one inch wider anf 
one inch longer than a foolscap page ; that is to say, tho dimensions of itt 
page are somewhere between those of a sohoolhoy's slate and a lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief. One fourth of the first page is taken up with the 
heading of the journal ; this gives it a rather topheavy appearance ; the 
rest of the first page is reading matter ; all of tho second page is reading 
matter; the other six pages are devoted to advertisements. 

Ths reading matter is compressed into two hundred and five small-pica 
lines, and is lighted up with eight pica lioad-lines. The hill of faro is as 
follows : First, under a pica head-line to enforce attention and respect, is 
a four-line sermon urging mankind to remember that although they are 
pilgrims here below, they are yet heirs of heaven; and that ‘ Whon they 
depart from earth they soar to hoavou.’ Perhaps a four-line sermon in a 
Saturday paper is the sufficient German equivalent of the eight or ten 
columns of sermons which the Now Yorkers got in their Monday morning 
papers, The latest news (two days old) follows tho four-lino sermon, imder 
tho pica head-line ‘ Telegrams ’ — tlioso ai'o * tologJiiphod ’ with a pair of 
scissors out of the ‘ Augshurger Zeituug ’ of tho day before. These Itdegrams 
consist of fourteen and two-thirds lines from llerlin, fifteen linen from 
Vienna, and two and five-eighths linos from Oalcutta. 'J'liirty-throe aiiiaU 
pica linos of tolographic nows in a daily journal in ti King’s Oapitid of 
170,000 inhahitauts, is surely not an overdose. Next, wo have the pica head- 
ing, ‘ News of the Day,’ under which the following facta are set forth ! 
Prince Leopold is going on a visit to Vienna, six lines ; Prince Aruulph is 
coming back from Russia, two lines ; the Landtag will mot at ten o’clock in 
the morning and consider an election law, throe lines and one word over ; 
a city government item, five and one half lines ; prices of tickets to the 
proposed grand Charity liaU, twenty-three lines — for this one item occupies 
almost one fourth of the oulire first page ; there is to ho a wonderful Wagner 
concert in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, with an orchestra of one hundred and 
eight instruments, seven and one half lines. That concludor tho first page. 



Eirfity-fiva lines altogetliei-, on that page, including three head-liiwis. About 
6,% of thoae linea, as one pfsrceivea, deal with local matters ; so the reporters 
we not overworked. 

Exactly one half of the second page is occupied with an opera criticism, 
.<ifty-threo lines (three of them being head-lines), and ‘Death Notices,’ ten lines. 

The other half of the second page is made up of two paragraphs under 
the head of ‘ Miscellaneous News.’ One of these paragraphs tells about a 
quarrel between the Ozar of Kussia and his eldest son, twenty-one and a 
half lines j and the other tells about the atrocious destruction of a peasant 
child by its parents, forty lines, or one-fifth of the total of the reading matter 
contained m the paper, 

Consider what a fifth part of the reading matter of an American daily 
paper issued in a city of 170,000 inhabitants amounts to ; tbinlc what a mass 
it ia. Would anyone suppose I could so snugly tuck away such a mass in 
» chapter of this book that it would be difficult to find it again if the reader 
lost his place P Surely not. I will translate that child-murder word for 
word, to give the reader a realising sense of what a fifth part of the 
reading matter of a Munich daily actually is when it comes under measure- 
ment of the eye 

‘ From Oberkreuzberg, January 21, the “ Donau Zeitung ” receives a long 
account of a crime, which we shorten as follows : In liametuach, a village 
near Eppenaohlag, lived a young married couple with two children, one of 
which, a boy aged five, was horn three years before the maniage. For 
this reason, and also because a relative at Iggenshach had bequeathed 4130 
marks (100 dollars) to the boy, the heartless father considered him in the 
v,ray ; so the unnatural parents determined to sacrifice him in the orualeat 
possible manner. They proceeded to starve him slowly to death, meantiine 
frightfully maltreating him — as the village people now moke known, when 
itie too late. The boy was shut up in a hole, and when people passed by 
he cried, and implored them to give him bread. His long continued tortiires 
and deprivations destroyed him at last, on the Srd of January. The sudden 
(*tc) death of the child created suspicion, the more so as the body was 
immediately clothed and laid upon the bier. 'Therefore, the coroner gave 
notice, and an inquest was held on the 6th. What a pitiful spectacle was 
disclosed then 1 The body was a complete skeleton. The stomach and 
iiitestinaa were utterly empty — they contained nothing whatever. The 
ftosh on the corpse was not as thick as the hack of a knife, and indsiona 
in it brought not a drop of blood. There was not a piece of sound skin the 
gizo of a dollar on the whole body; wounds, scars, braises, discoloured 
extravasiited blood, everywhere — even on the soles of the feet there were 
wounds. The cruel parents assorted that the boy had been so had that they 
bud been obliged to use severe punishments, and that he finally fell over a 
bonch and broke his neck. However, they were arrested two weeks after 
the iiiquost, and put in the prison at Daggendorf.’ 
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Ybb, thoy were arroeted ‘ two weeks after the Liiqiio^it.’ Wiat a liomo. 
mmd that hm That bind of police brisbnesa rather more reminds me of 
my native land than German journalism does. 

1 tlnnlc a German didly journal doesn’t do any good to speak of, but, at 
the same time, it dooen’t do any harm. That is a very largo morit. and 
should not be lightly weighed, nor lightly thought of. 

The Gorman humorous papers are beautifully printed upon fine paperj 
and the illustrations are finely drawn, finely ongnivecl, and iiro not vapidly 
liinny, hut deliciously so. So, also, generally speaking, are the two «y 
three terse sentences which accompany the pictures. I romombyr one of 
these piotures — a most dilapidated tramp is ruefully contomplnting some 
coins which lie in his open palm ; he says, ‘ Well, bogging is getting played 
out. Only about 6 marks (1’26 dollars) for the whole day ; many an official 
makes morel’ And I call to mind a picture of a commercial traveller, 
who is about to unroll his samples : — 

‘ Merchant (pettishly). No, don’t. I don’t want to buy anything. 

‘ Jh'ummer, If you please, I was only going to show you — 

‘ Merchant. But 1 don’t wish to see them 1 

‘ Zh'iimmcr (after a paueo, pleadingly). But do you mind letting me k»k 
at them P I haven’t seen them for three weeks 1 ’ 
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